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Inclusive communities, local policies and their 
spatial dimensions 


Sabine Meier, Lars Wissenbach, Lena Bertelmann 


The political debate on inclusion spans a wide range of demands to improve 
the lives of those, in particular, who evidently have few options for responding 
to higher requirements in terms of mobility and education or to the negative 
effects of rising housing and energy costs. Depending on the national context, 
these demands are being addressed in different ways, with the 2030 Agenda 
for Sustainable Development (UN 2015) and the New Urban Agenda (UN 
2016) regularly cited as important, but not the only, global milestones for 
achieving inclusion and equal opportunities. They were preceded by other 
landmark discussions and legal resolutions, such as the adoption of the UN 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (CRPD), which laid 
down in law the right to self-determination and equal opportunities for people 
with disabilities (UN 2006). 

From a systems theory perspective, inclusion is usually discussed in con- 
junction with its opposite, exclusion from social subsystems (Kronauer/Häu- 
Bermann 2016), whereby inclusion and exclusion are not so much mutually 
exclusive as dialectically interrelated (Stichweh 2009). This pair of terms can 
be traced back to research conducted in English and French, which has been 
dealing with socio-spatial exclusion and poverty since the beginning of sociol- 
ogy and social work (cf. Schütte 2012). Attempts have been made to theoreti- 
cally distinguish the concept of inclusion from that of integration and partici- 
pation (Kastl 2018). Following the idea of a functionally differentiated modern 
society, inclusion encompasses the aspect of the “structural involvement of 
persons [...] in social contexts (systems), in particular in functional subareas 
of society, which are covered and protected by fundamental rights” (ibid.: 
675)!; whereas the concept of integration refers to the type and extent of “the 
inclusion of persons [...] in social relationships or in the cohesion of social 
contexts”. Albert Scherr (2019:1) states that the concept of integration is linked 
to an assumption of “a society-wide standardised regulation of the participation 
of individuals”, which is replaced with the concept of inclusion as an “under- 
standing of independent and heterogeneous structures of inclusion/exclusion 
of the subsystems”. “Inclusion does not take place as a comprehensive integra- 
tion of individuals, but as a selective utilisation and regard for individual abil- 


1 Within this chapter, all German quotes were translated into English by the authors. 
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ities and achievements” (ibid.: 1). According to Kastl (2018), participation is 
primarily focused on the aspect of participation in “social resources (e.g., edu- 
cation, economic resources, political participation, ‘connections’, prestige, so- 
cial recognition in various forms)” (ibid.: 675). He goes on to argue that it is 
not individuals but structures that put in place certain arrangements (disposi- 
tions) to ensure access to social systems. These dispositions include human 
rights, fundamental rights, civil rights, and the distribution of social roles. 
Based on these definitions, inclusion can be understood as the totality of social 
processes in which dispositions must be utilised and necessary resources must 
be accessed by those involved to actually be able to experience an equal distri- 
bution of social roles and the right to political, social and socio-spatial partici- 
pation (in the respective subsystems of society). 


1. Inclusion, intersectionality, disability 


Notwithstanding the critical importance of this theoretical framework and the 
political demands, the practical implementation is challenging. According to 
Degener and Mogge-Grotjahn (2012: 67f), this is not least since inclusion has 
so far “neither been perceived as a political cross-sectional task nor as a joint 
professional challenge and task of various professional groups but has been 
addressed in different functional systems.” This manifests itself in the alloca- 
tion of inclusion projects for different target groups to different ministries or 
municipal departments. Moreover, expert knowledge is still limited to individ- 
ual fields of action, such as anti-racism, intercultural communication or acces- 
sibility, instead of several fields at the same time. As a result, questions of 
multidimensional discrimination, which often affect one and the same person 
in everyday life, are overlooked (ibid.: 71). In addition, in the context of a 
profit-oriented economic model and the associated reorganisation of social ser- 
vices, cultural and physical characteristics run the risk of being “industrially 
and politically exploited as a growth-promoting consumptive and productive 
factor” (Raab 2011: no page). New forms of appropriation of ‘the other’ are 
developing that exoticise people rather than actually including them. 

Based on these findings, the addition of the issue of intersectionality to the 
concept of inclusion was long overdue (cf. Penkwitt 2023). Initial research on 
intersectionality was already undertaken in the US Black Feminism movement 
from the late 1980s onwards, with Kimberlé Crenshaw as its central repre- 
sentative. In the German-speaking world, several researchers have initiated and 
carried out studies on intersectionality since the early 2000s (Dederich 2014; 
Schildmann/Schramme 2017). Degele and Winker (2007), for example, pro- 
pose researching accessibility to social systems through an intersectional mul- 
tilevel analysis of structures such as local government institutions, while at the 
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same time relating them to identity narratives. Identity narratives are socially 
constructed in the context of unequal power relations as valuated categories of 
difference such as gender, disability, age or migration background. Thus, the 
concept of intersectionality “explicitly focuses on the social position and the 
social inequality that accompanies it [...]. At the same time, through a per- 
formative perception in the sense of ‘doing’, difference is understood as so- 
cially constructed and not in an essentialist sense as a supposed ‘given’” 
(Penkwitt 2023: no page). Socio-cultural constructions of difference are thus 
also social practices that (re)produce categories of difference in relation to the 
body and the space surrounding it, and in interaction with social structures, 
resources, and places. This interaction is also reflected in the WHO’s Interna- 
tional Classification of Functioning (ICF) and the CRPD in relation to the cat- 
egory of difference ‘disability’: Disability arises from the interplay between a 
person’s impairment and barriers in the environment. The accessible design of 
the environment thus has a direct impact. 

The socio-cultural construction of disability as a category of difference is 
also widely discussed in the field of Disability Studies. At its core is the ques- 
tion: Why and for what purpose is ‘disability’ produced, objectivised and prac- 
tised from a historical, social and cultural perspective? Impairment and disa- 
bility are seen as the product of social and cultural mechanisms of exclusion 
and oppression and not as the result of medical pathology. In this context, the 
production and reproduction of disability in everyday interactions is discussed 
as ‘Doing Disability’; the structural embeddedness and social objectification 
of ability and disability as dispositions as ‘Making Disability’ (Waldschmidt 
2011). These perspectives are supplemented by the additional dimension of 
‘Being Disabled’ or ‘Being Able’, which refers to the habitual encoding of the 
category of difference in the context of symbolic power. This allows us to ob- 
serve how disability and non-disability as habitually encoded forces enable the 
acceptance of attribution and thus become a category of the self and of the way 
of being. Such an internalisation of symbolic power generates, in a sense, an 
acceptance of difference. In this way, socio-culturally constructed difference 
and the exclusion and inclusion associated with it are turned into something 
supposedly ‘natural’ and, to a certain extent, removed from the realm of critical 
discourse (ibid.). 

Considering these aspects, socio-culturally constructed difference has a 
structurally exclusive effect when people with certain attributed characteristics 
are systematically and permanently denied access to structures, spaces and re- 
sources. Conversely, this means that there can be no inclusion without inclu- 
sive spaces and cities, communities and local policies that provide the neces- 
sary resources and access for people to be able to assume social roles and for 
fundamental rights to become effective. 
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2. Inclusive cities and localities 


What inclusive cities, communities and structures should look like has been 
discussed on an international level at the latest since the Global Report (UN 
2001) was published by the United Nations Centre for Human Settlements. 
Here, the concept of inclusive cities was introduced and, as the second main 
topic of this Habitat Agenda, was applied to sustainable urban development 
strategies: “Sustainable urban development will depend largely on the capacity 
of cities to manage efforts to redress” problems such as “rising poverty, vio- 
lence, unsustainable environmental practices and social exclusion of the poor 
and minority groups”. These are problems which are “closely linked to the 
functioning of urban governance and the active participation of citizens in it” 
(ibid.: 211) and therefore there is a need for legal frameworks and policy re- 
forms that are above all decentralised and democratically organised. Fifteen 
years later, the OECD (2016) published the report ‘Making cities work for all: 
actions for inclusive growth’ in which, in addition to possible tools for evalu- 
ation, a ‘framework for action’ is proposed to ensure improved access to work, 
education, housing, health and public transport. The 2030 Agenda for Sustain- 
able Development, in particular Sustainable Development Goal (SDG) 11 
‘Make cities and human settlements inclusive, safe, resilient and sustainable’ 
(UN 2015) also refers to the particular importance of local public-sector goods 
and services for inclusive development. It is estimated that 65% of the 169 
goals underlying the 17 SDGs cannot be achieved without the effective in- 
volvement of stakeholders at the local level and effective coordination by local 
governments (cf. Cities Alliance 2015; UN Sustainable Development Solution 
Network 2016). The UN Habitat III New Urban Agenda (UN 2016) further 
differentiates this requirement and addresses the particular importance of in- 
clusive local planning and change processes. It calls, firstly, for inclusive fo- 
rums and local policy measures that enable the effective participation of all 
people in local decision-making and planning. Secondly, the capacity of local 
parliaments and administrations needs to be increased in order to be able to 
cooperate better with self-advocacy organisations and with science in the de- 
sign of local governance processes. Thirdly, local self-advocacy organisations 
of vulnerable population groups need to be supported to effectively involve 
them in local development processes. In addition, the New Urban Agenda calls 
for more science, research and innovation in the area of local planning, includ- 
ing the collection of disaggregated data on the living conditions of vulnerable 
population groups. The Asian Development Bank also published a report enti- 
tled Inclusive Cities, which focuses on addressing the fight against poverty, 
housing shortages, and pollution in the context of the rapid urbanisation of 
many Asian metropolitan regions (Steinberg/Lindfield 2011). 
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Looking at these policy agendas, cities and metropolitan regions appear to 
play a key role in countering processes of exclusion (OECD 2016; Stein- 
berg/Lindfield 2011). In this context, cities are understood — mostly implic- 
itly — as geopolitically and administratively clearly delineated territories with 
a certain degree of governance. However, the extent of this governance de- 
pends on a variety of factors and, not least, on global developments. This is 
why some urban researchers argue that cities should rather be understood as 
localities consisting of multiscale levels of power and governance (Brenner 
2019: 263ff). A locality is not only determined by its geographical location and 
legal, political or economic function (Cooke 2009). From a multi-scalar per- 
spective, locality refers, on the one hand, to a physical place where everyday 
practices take place and through which it is simultaneously formed. On the 
other, locality is continuously changed by globally organised accumulation (or 
withdrawal) of economic capital. Besides, supralocal policies and laws can en- 
hance or hinder local developments and scope of actions (Gebhardt 2016). 
These supralocal aspects influence investment decisions, local governmental 
budgets and the extent to which public services are provided. Building on this 
understanding of locality, it is worthwhile to analyse the development of in- 
clusive cities and communities not only from a governmental perspective but 
also to consider other dynamics of the localities where social inclusion and 
participation ought to realise (Caglar/Glick Schiller 2018). This understanding 
of cities as localities confirms the view stated above that research into pro- 
cesses of inclusion and exclusion should be concerned with the way in which 
resources are distributed and/or made available, how resources can be accessed 
by those involved, and the effect this access has on the distribution of social 
roles and participation. 

A review of English language academic literature shows that the concept 
of inclusive cities consists of numerous dimensions that are increasingly being 
researched. In a recent paper, Liang et al. (2022) have compiled conceptuali- 
sations of the most significant publications between 2000 and 2020. Based on 
cluster analysis of high-frequency keywords, they first extracted different the- 
matic clusters, each of which discusses two thematic areas and how they inter- 
act, such as spaces and rights, participation and citizenship, community (infra- 
structure) and financial arrangements, segregation and economic regeneration, 
or migration and access to basic services. Liang et al. (2022) also review rele- 
vant studies that analyse forms of exclusion. The first aspect that stands out is 
that segregation is a driver of exclusion, which is reproduced in cities through 
habitual strivings toward distinction and the formation of social groups (such 
as scenes or milieus), as well as through the continuous gentrification of real 
estate (see Dangschat 2007; Bürkner 2011). Secondly, urban violence, espe- 
cially in rapidly urbanising cities, counteracts inclusion. Socio-spatial exclu- 
sion can only be curbed by “properly designed policies, laws and social insti- 
tutions, regulated labour markets and honest state officials” (Liang et al. 2022: 
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71). Thirdly, urban poverty is the result of rapid growth and neoliberal land 
policies, which steadily reduce investments in affordable housing, basic public 
infrastructure and inclusive public spaces. In this sense, Waquant (2006) and 
Bourdieu et al. (2008) also show in their studies that people affected by urban 
poverty are also criminalised and their places of residence are stigmatised as 
‘ghettos’, thus additionally exposing them to symbolic violence (Meier/Steets/ 
Frers 2018: 211 ff.). 

In addition to these studies, an increase in specialised literature can be ob- 
served that focuses in particular on social groups with a particularly high risk 
of exclusion, such as people with disabilities, immigrants, or women (Pineda/ 
Corburn 2020; Whitzman et al. 2012). Liang et al. (2022: 7) summarise solu- 
tions in a multidimensional conceptual framework of the inclusive city, in 
which the social processes of inclusion are divided into five dimensions: social 
inclusion as well as spatial, political, environmental and economic inclusion. 
Each of these dimensions of inclusive cities, which overlap to a great degree, 
is called upon to provide, for example, more opportunities for political partic- 
ipation (for vulnerable groups), affordable housing, good urban governance 
focused on sustainability, sustainable urban planning, and economic regenera- 
tion and a fairer distribution of labour and resources (OECD 2016; Stein- 
berger/Lindfield 2011). 

German-language research on the topic of inclusive cities analyses some 
of the above-mentioned dimensions, although at the beginning of the 2010s 
hardly any mention was made of the spatial, environmental or economic di- 
mensions. Initially, inclusion was researched primarily in contexts of (educa- 
tional) policy, i.e. with regard to social policy, educational infrastructures and 
policy and their accessibility for people with disabilities (Balz/Benz/Kuhlmann 
2012; Bognar 2014; Ottersbach/Platte/Rosen 2016). In addition, we increas- 
ingly see studies on local politics and urban governance, which examine the 
implementation of various requirements of the CRPD at the local level (see 
below). The connection between the concept of inclusion and cities has only 
been made sporadically in German-language urban research, whereas pro- 
cesses of inclusion or exclusion of various vulnerable groups are playing an 
increasingly important role in local planning practice (see Netzwerk Innenstadt 
NRW 2016). In urban research, these processes have always been discussed 
using other terms, such as ‘Right to the City’ (Recht auf Stadt) or a ‘City for 
all/many’ (Stadt fiir Alle/Viele) in the context of gentrification, segregation 
and urbanity (Holm/Gebhardt 2011; Weiß 2019; Meier/Schlenker 2020). The 
latter, urbanity, can be seen as a positive precondition for inclusive social pro- 
cesses. Along these lines, Cudak and Bukow (2016) consider the approach and 
organisation of urban societies with regard to diversity and mobility as a meas- 
ure of their capacity for inclusion. In their studies, they prefer the term mobility 
to migration, as migration is nothing more than a temporary, repeated or irre- 
versible form of mobility (across national borders). In the history of the devel- 
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opment of the European city, diversity and mobility are the basis for urbanity, 
and dealing with diversity (at least in many inner-city, metropolitan neighbour- 
hoods) is an undisputed everyday experience. However, this is overshadowed 
by discourses in which categories of difference are repeatedly emphasised and, 
above all, culturalised (Bukow 2020). An urban society is inclusive when a 
public sphere is created that provides “room for the presentation of different 
social interests” (Cudak/Bukow 2016: 11). At the same time, a degree of open- 
mindedness must be developed that, depending on the “context [...], allows 
“typically different ways of dealing” with lived mobility and diversity (ibid.). 
Spaces of opportunity for diversity and mobility as experienced in everyday 
life and recognised in discourse thus form the core of an inclusive urban soci- 
ety, which are (or should be) effectuated by municipal institutions, other or- 
ganisations and civil society. 


3. Inclusive local policies 


Taking a closer look at urban societies and urban policy in practice, it is strik- 
ing that since the publication of the Global Report (UN 2001), many small and 
large cities around the world have taken up the concept of inclusive cities and 
have developed action plans. In 2006, the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of Persons with Disabilities (UN 2006) provided an important impetus 
for local policy debate on issues of inclusion. The Convention has been ratified 
by 186 states worldwide (status: July 2023). It focuses on barriers in the inter- 
actions between individuals and their social and physical environment and the 
resulting barriers to full and effective participation in society on an equal basis 
with others. 

Such barriers usually manifest themselves directly in the person’s physical 
and social environments; in the places where they live, go to school, work, 
spend their free time, use social and health services, etc. — in other words, the 
places in which the majority of activities that sustain and support people phys- 
ically, psychologically and socially take place (De Filippis/Saegert 2012). 
These are places of reciprocal relationships between people with similar and 
also very different interests and ways of life. They thus become shared places 
where the co-existence of people has to be managed (Healey 2006). This means 
that questions of inclusion are inevitably topics of urban and local policy. Local 
public-sector goods and services and the development and maintenance of a 
local infrastructure that is equally accessible, affordable and of high quality for 
everyone are all areas often concerned with questions of co-existence. 

Thus, questions of inclusion at the local level arise in the political debate 
on various areas of local development, such as housing, mobility, education, 
the labour market, health, politics, culture, etc. These are specific questions of 
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participation in social subdomains, which arise in the concrete political debate 
and the individual character of local policies with regard to specific localities. 
Participation is realised through the assumption of certain roles such as tenant, 
owner, voter/candidate, passenger, pupil or employees, in the social subsys- 
tems (Wansing 2015). This often requires interventions in local planning struc- 
tures, processes and routines to ensure that the rights and needs of all persons 
concerned are met equally. Necessary changes are thus not so much technical 
implementation processes as political negotiation processes at the local level, 
which generate uncertainty and resistance and require debate among a wide 
range of local political actors (see e.g. Rohrmann et al. 2014; Wissenbach 
2019). Local governments are not the only actors in these processes, and often 
not the most powerful ones. However, they are the democratically legitimised 
actors responsible for the coordination of local development processes (cf. Ro- 
meo 2012), especially with regard to legal and political frameworks at higher 
levels of government. 

Social coexistence in shared places as well as the distribution of resources 
and life opportunities are largely determined by the values and norms that ap- 
ply in a society (Wansing 2015). Thus, questions of inclusion also arise con- 
cerning local governance as a whole, with regard to the question of a joint 
concept for coexistence in shared places, a common denominator which pro- 
vides orientation for debates at the local political level. In many countries, 
democratic and welfare state principles guarantee civil, economic, social and 
cultural rights to participation in all social subsystems and areas of life. In this 
context, inclusion describes the recognition, protection and implementation of 
corresponding rights and duties — also in the context of local policymaking 
(ibid.). 

From the perspective of social work, in addition to the critical analysis of 
socio-cultural constructions of categories of difference and their effects on pro- 
cesses of inclusion and exclusion, the focus is on legitimisation processes 
through institutional structures and local policymaking. In particular, recent 
studies on community work and the design of inclusive communities 
(inklusives Gemeinwesen) establish a link to the spatial dimension of social 
inclusion in cities and municipalities (May 2017; Schnur/Drilling/Niermann 
2019). The guiding principle of an inclusive community refers to a political 
approach with which inclusive structures, cultures and practices are developed 
at the local level (cf. Rohrmann et al. 2014). On the one hand, an inclusive 
community is a politically defined territory within whose borders the inhabit- 
ants have certain rights and duties. On the other hand, more or less informal, 
dynamic communities are formed based on family, neighbourly or other social 
relations, which also shape the inclusive community (cf. May 2017: 20ff). Ac- 
cording to this perspective, all people, regardless of ethnicity, skin colour, gen- 
der, language, religion, political or other views, national or social origin, afflu- 
ence, disability or other status, or other forms of social attribution are respected 
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as ‘members’ of a diverse human community. Such an inclusive community 
does not develop by itself; there is permanent friction with the social contra- 
dictions and tendencies towards exclusion that pervade society in all spheres 
of life. Inclusive community therefore also describes a political mandate for 
action with which local governments, in participatory processes, actively strive 
to create the conditions necessary to overcome exclusion. Inclusive community 
thus also stands for a planning approach that creates conditions in the local 
community that enable all people to lead self-determined lives within the nor- 
mal social institutions of the life course (cf. ibid). 


The contributions in this edited book look at the development and characteris- 
tics of inclusive communities and localities from different perspectives. The 
authors analyse aspects of community/locality, such as the interrelation be- 
tween political demands and measures on the one hand and the accessibility of 
infrastructures, (political) participation and the further development of social 
relationships and informal networks on the other. The primary analysis of the 
contributions in the first part of this book deals with the context of space and 
communities, while the contributions in the second part focus on aspects of 
inclusion in the context of governance and participation. This structure of the 
contributions does not exclude the possibility that individual contributions 
combine aspects of both thematic fields. 

Monika Alisch and Michael May present a comprehensive theory-based 
concept of social space development and social space organisation that was 
developed in the context of participative research (and in particular as an ele- 
ment of social work as a profession and its fields of activity). Given the many 
different understandings of inclusion in the academic debate, their contribution 
first looks at various interpretations. Following Lefebvre’s studies on ‘the U- 
topias’ and the ‘Right to the City’, it is argued that inclusion is only actually 
lived when the development and organisation of social spaces enables an active 
subjective appropriation by people (with disabilities). In concrete terms, this 
means that social space development should always be about enabling people 
to articulate their own needs and to make (political) interests visible and to 
assert them; not only on a spatially and temporally limited situational basis but 
continuously, throughout all administrative and subject-oriented participatory 
processes. Marcel Schmidt defines social space development of inclusive com- 
munities in concrete terms by understanding inclusion not only as a structural 
principle but also as a mandate and planning task of social work. Following a 
critical discussion of the structural conditions of cooperative organisation and 
planning processes, he illustrates the development of inclusive communities 
using real-world laboratory projects. However, Schmidt notes that social work 
as an ‘actor’ is still not successful enough in presenting itself in practice as a 
scientific profession of social transformation, at least in Germany. 

Ivan Nio does not come to a definitive conclusion as to whether this is 
more successful in the Netherlands, although the city of Amsterdam does a 
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great deal to make the participation processes of residents more inclusive in 
the context of urban renewal. To this end, the local government of Amsterdam 
makes use of a social-spatial infrastructure consisting of social workers, civil 
servants and actors of housing corporations, who jointly organise participation 
processes on the one hand, and meeting places in socially mixed neighbour- 
hoods on the other. Despite these long-established forms of organising partic- 
ipation, Nio argues that these are often on a superficial level with no real in- 
fluence on, for example, the (re)development of affordable housing. At the 
same time, there has been a consistent drive towards decentralisation of state 
tasks in the Netherlands for more than ten years, which is also being carried 
out in the area of health care and social welfare under the banner of the ‘par- 
ticipation society’. Elles Bulder analyses how community-based care initia- 
tives in rural areas respond to the so-called Dutch participation society. Using 
the example of the small communities of Elsendorp and Wedde in the north- 
east of the Netherlands, she shows how community-based care initiatives have 
developed through the collaboration of full-time and voluntary actors and 
healthcare institutions, and how they can contribute in their respective forms 
to maintaining or improving social living conditions. Among other things, she 
argues that by stimulating various forms of social capital, these initiatives not 
only maintain the general well-being of the residents but have also become 
crucial for a functioning medical care structure. However, this brings with it 
the risk that they will not be able to fulfil this important role, neither structur- 
ally nor in the long term. 

Arnold Reijndorp also directs his attention to residents and their social 
capital. He focuses on the ability of residents to create self-help organisations 
and inclusive, publicly accessible places. He has however not researched this 
in rural areas, but in the urban region of the Brugse Poort neighbourhood in 
Ghent, Belgium. Here, urban policy refers less to inclusive neighbourhoods 
and more to ‘vital’ neighbourhoods in which housing, living and working con- 
ditions enable a good life for a diverse range of population groups. A vital 
neighbourhood constitutes resilience, which can be used to react to constantly 
changing developments. During his one-year stay in Ghent, Reijndorp used 
ethnographic methods to explore this vitality ascribed to the area, a quality to 
be cultivated and nurtured. He shows that Brugse Poort consists of a highly 
dynamic socio-spatial fabric in which political interventions and the self-or- 
ganisation of spaces, support and interest groups conflict with one another. 
This contradictory nature becomes particularly clear when regarding the dy- 
namics of diversity and mobility of population groups in a historical context, 
1.e., from the 1970s until today. 

Martin Reichstein takes a look back to the more recent past, i.e., to the 
time of the COVID-19 pandemic. In his contribution, he addresses the question 
of the effect that the increase in digital communication has had (up to the pre- 
sent day) on the social lives of people with physical and so-called intellectual 
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disabilities on the one hand and on the working routines of the institutions 
whose services address them on the other. He argues that the phenomenon of 
a ‘digital divide’ — despite an overall increase in the use of digital forms of 
communication — has widened for these persons in particular. Two main rea- 
sons for this are the unchanged working routines of the institutions concerned 
and the unaltered social and economic living conditions of the people affected. 
Reichstein concludes that further efforts in research and the organisational de- 
velopment of the institutions concerned are necessary to find solutions that ac- 
tually meet the requirements of both the (work) routines of the institutions and 
of the users. Furthermore, Reichstein concludes, that closing the ‘digital di- 
vide’ is a key task for social work in the future. 

The contributions in the subject area of governance and participation take 
a critical look at the possibilities of participation and, in doing so, examine, 
among other things, local planning processes. Regarding the possibilities of 
participation, Rebecca Daniel presents the results of a global survey by the 
International Disability Alliance (IDA), which focused on the participation of 
organisations of persons with disabilities (OPDs). It can be seen that, at the 
local level, OPDs are increasingly being consulted on a broader range of issues 
than in the past (and no longer only on disability-specific issues). They are 
increasingly involved in (almost) all issues that affect their lives, such as hous- 
ing, health, employment, environment and climate change. However, even if 
the conditions for participation have (slightly) improved, in many cases they 
are still not at all in line with the requirements of the CRPD and hamper the 
meaningful participation of people with disabilities, especially at the local 
level. Daniel therefore emphasises the need to combine sector-specific partic- 
ipation opportunities with general efforts of local actors to ensure a more ef- 
fective participation of people with disabilities in local governance processes 
and thus promote an inclusive community. Matthias Kempf and Albrecht 
Rohrmann also argue in favour of this combination. After a detailed discussion 
of (extended) forms of participation at the local level, they lay out — based on 
empirical data from numerous cities and municipalities in North Rhine-West- 
phalia — three most important aspects of political participation of people with 
disabilities: participative structures, inclusive culture and political activity. The 
more extensively these aspects are developed and interconnected within mu- 
nicipalities, the greater the chance of participation in political discourse and 
successful representation of interests. The importance of an inclusive culture 
and working on good conditions for participation (for people with disabilities) 
at the local level is also the central theme of Lena Bertelmann’s contribution. 
The results of a large-scale study on the nature of activities and planning for 
the implementation of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dis- 
abilities (CRPD) in municipalities in North Rhine-Westphalia show that alt- 
hough certain activities already exist or are being planned in the majority of 
the municipalities surveyed, there is considerable variation in the nature and 
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extent of these activities. It becomes clear that the municipality as an actor and 
a place is of far-reaching significance, as it is in a position to mediate between 
the interests of different population groups and to organise participation itself. 
In addition, services and infrastructures can be provided that can help facilitate 
the self-determined appropriation of places and processes. In this context, the 
expertise, authority and mediation skills of persons or offices within the ad- 
ministration play an important role. 

But even local inclusion-oriented planning processes can themselves be- 
come places of exclusion. Matthias Laub reveals this in his research on people 
with mental disabilities. Firstly, he illustrates the concept of participation as a 
core element of the CRPD and establishes the connection between opportuni- 
ties for participation in social spaces and disability. He notes that people with 
mental health issues — despite a decades-long tradition of psychiatric care in 
the community — are virtually invisible in local participation planning. Laub 
concludes that this invisibility is related to the difficulty of communicating to 
others one’s own ‘inner existence’, one’s subjective experience of reality, 
which does not necessarily manifest itself physically. Successful participation 
in planning processes and stigma-free and non-hierarchical communication re- 
quire empowerment strategies, for example in the form of experienced gate- 
keepers who are trusted in their mediator role by the persons involved. Laub 
sees participation in local participation planning as identity-related alignment 
work for all actors involved. This means that gatekeepers or mediation work 
on the part of the municipality is an important transfer medium. Johannes 
Schädler and Lars Wissenbach examine the implications of the transfer of in- 
novative local social policies into existing structures and routines in the field 
of social services at the local level. Using the empirical example of a German 
administrative district and with reference to planning and implementation the- 
ories, they retrace its argumentation for implementation both as a process of 
organisational change and as a reflexive framework for collective learning. 

Guila Brogini and Thomas Schuler provide insights into the transfer of 
social policy measures outside German districts and present practical examples 
of the advancement of participatory policies for people with disabilities in 
Switzerland. First focussing on independent living as the CRPD’s core con- 
cern, they then critically examine the relationship between Switzerland’s three 
levels of government — confederation, cantons and municipalities — with regard 
to the implementation of the CRPD. In addition, current empirical results of a 
survey among cantonal authorities and civil society organisations on the in- 
volvement of people with disabilities as experts in their own right are presented 
and the practical implementation of projects financed by the confederation for 
the promotion of independent living is explained. Finally, Brogini and Schuler 
provide an outlook on the Federal Disability Policy for the years 2023 to 2026, 
which Switzerland has committed to with reference to the recommendations of 
the 2022 UN Committee on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities. 
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Alexander Hobinka examines non-European work on participation at the 
local level by looking at local inclusion processes in the context of Interna- 
tional Cooperation (IC). Using concrete project examples from the Western 
Balkans, Rwanda, Lebanon and Jordan, he shows which approaches IC actors 
are using to attempt to implement the inclusion goals (‘Leave No One Behind’) 
of global policies such as the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development or the 
UN New Urban Agenda in international development practice at the local 
level. Hobinka argues that to develop inclusive communities, firstly, the avail- 
ability of disaggregated data on the living situation of marginalised population 
groups is of major importance, and secondly, there should be close collabora- 
tion with local self-advocacy organisations. Thirdly, he concludes that the ac- 
cessibility of physical and virtual spaces is a necessary precondition for polit- 
ical participation. Paul Anderson looks at the development of inclusive com- 
munities from a different perspective, namely that of state decentralisation re- 
forms in Ghana. Based on the importance of the principle of subsidiarity, he 
discusses the role of state decentralisation in the participation of citizens in 
local decision-making processes. In a critical reflection on the situation in 
Ghana, Anderson highlights the challenges associated with the transfer of state 
responsibility to the local level, especially when this is linked to the demand 
for an expansion of political participation opportunities for the local popula- 
tion. 


We would like to thank Kathrin Bennett for editing, proofreading, and trans- 
lating texts in this edited reader. 
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Inclusion — Space — Communities 


The relationship between inclusion, social space 
development and social space organisation. 

A theory-based concept for research and social 
work 


Michael May, Monika Alisch 


1. On the different definitions of the concept 
of inclusion 


Since the ratification of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dis- 
abilities (UN-CRPD) in Germany in 2009, the term “inclusion” has been on 
everyone’s lips. Curiously, only the English text of the Convention, which has 
become German law, uses the term ‘inclusive’, while the German and French 
translations use the term ‘Integration’ or ‘intégration’. 

In the scientific debate, there are highly different definitions of the term 
inclusion. Stichweh (2009: 29f.) distinguishes between the three paradigms of 
membership, solidarity and social discipline. According to his research, Talcott 
Parsons was probably the first to use the concept of inclusion as a key term in 
connection with the differentiation of social functional systems that character- 
ises modernity, thus founding the paradigm of membership. In terms of con- 
tent, however, this paradigm follows the British welfare state theory of T.H. 
Marshall (1992), which already distinguished between civil, political and so- 
cial forms of social institutionalisation of citizenship. In contrast, the paradigm 
of solidarity goes back to Durkheim’s social theory and emphasises more 
strongly the interdependence of social relations. 

Interestingly, Marshall (ibid.: 53) assumed in his theory that citizenship 
rights are reserved for those who are full members of a community. Using the 
example of the right for the poor, he (ibid.: 49f.) emphasises that this right was 
not understood as an integral part of citizenship rights, but as an alternative to 
them. Even before Marshall, Georg Simmel (1992: 352f.), also using the ex- 
ample of the poor, had elaborated that on the one hand, they would be degraded 
to rightless objects through the use of welfare state assistance. At the same 
time, they could hardly escape the bureaucratised procedures and legal regula- 
tions of the welfare state. At least before the ratification of the UN-CRPD, this 
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applied to a much greater extent to people who were subsumed under the cat- 
egory of ‘disability’ and accordingly provided for by the welfare state. 

That those people could hardly escape the bureaucratised procedures and 
legal regulations of the welfare state is already the third conceptual definition 
of inclusion in the paradigm of social disciplining. Stichweh (2009: 37) refers 
to thinkers as diverse as Michel Foucault and Niklas Luhmann. They agreed 
that under modern conditions, exclusion is only ‘permitted’ insofar as it is 
brought into the form of inclusion. For every new form of exclusion, an insti- 
tution of inclusion has to be created and established, which absorbs the previ- 
ous exclusion and makes it invisible, because it dresses it in the garment of a 
resocialising and reincluding intention. Against this background, Stichweh 
(ibid.: 38) speaks of institutions — mostly these are organisations — of inclusive 
exclusion. In addition to prisons, this also includes institutions for the disabled. 
In this context, he refers to analyses that show how these institutions, despite 
the good intentions they pursue, permanently mark the people they care for 
with a stigma, even through the attempt to re-include them, and thus erect im- 
passable thresholds between the realms of inclusion and exclusion. 

This danger is by no means eliminated by the dissolution of the large ’in- 
stitutions for the disabled’. For example, the now common categorisation in 
Germany as an ‘I(= inclusion)-child’ in day care or school is unlikely to be less 
stigmatising for those concerned than the term, now declared obsolete, ‘Be- 
hindertes Kind’. In a critical understanding (cf. Jantzen 2016), this means the 
child is also disabled by society. The new politically correct term of inclusion 
tends to obscure this, often accompanied by a lack of self-reflection on the part 
of professionals with regard to the potentially disabling effects of their surely 
well-intentioned inclusion pedagogy. 

With his concept of inclusive exclusion, Stichweh follows Foucault’s 
(2006) concept of deviance heterotopia as spaces of inclusive exclusion (cf. 
Diebäcker 2014: 113). As Helga Cremer-Schäfer (2001: 64) also points out, 
inclusion in the paradigm of social disciplining is often organised and experi- 
enced in this way as exclusion, which has been correspondingly problematised 
by various affected persons’ initiatives and the disability rights movement. 

The fact that Stichweh also refers to Luhmann in connection with the par- 
adigm of social disciplining is insofar surprising as he assumed in his early 
writings — similarly to Parsons — that the differentiated social functional sys- 
tems each aimed at full inclusion. Later — probably not entirely uninfluenced 
by a visit to Brazilian favelas (cf. May 2012) — Luhmann (1996: 228) came to 
the conclusion that in a system of functional differentiation, the postulated full 
inclusion could not be achieved. Functional systems exclude persons in their 
rational operation or marginalise them to such an extent that this not only has 
consequences for access to other functional systems. Rather, these would then 
also often be separated in terms of housing and thus made invisible (Luhmann 
1998: 630f.). As an example, Luhmann could have used people categorised as 
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‘handicapped’, whose appearance and behaviour do not correspond to the ideas 
of normality. Despite efforts to dissolve the large so-called ‘complex institu- 
tions’, their living situation is still strongly characterised by spatial segregation 
of their places of residence, work and education. 

This segregation of disability in devalued social locations in the margins 
of communities is characterised in disability studies by the term ableism. Cor- 
respondingly, Bill Hughes’ (2014) notion of disablement, which he uses to de- 
scribe the process by which impairments are transformed into disabilities and 
bodily differences into social relations of oppression, also targets both confine- 
ment through incapacity and deficit of credibility. Hughes, however, does not 
refer to Luhmann’s theory, which theorises the autonomy of social (functional) 
systems as an evolutionary regularity, but to the human scientist Norbert Elias 
(2001). Following Elias’ theory of the civilisation process, Hughes (2015) 
shows how ableism becomes predominant in highly civilised societies. But 
when Luhmann (1998: 632) states that in some regions of the globe, the varia- 
ble inclusion/exclusion is about to take on the role of a meta-difference and to 
mediatise the codes of functional systems, this is certainly true for people who 
are labelled “disabled” and subjected to that invalidating dialectic of ableism. 

Beyond Luhmann’s thesis that the way in which societal functional sys- 
tems include or exclude persons is thus overlaid by a much more general form 
of inclusion/exclusion, Stichweh (2009: 30) shows in what way the distinction 
of inclusion and exclusion affects the question of how persons are designated 
or addressed in social systems. He even claims to be able to overturn in this 
way the different paradigmatic roots of conceptual differentiation of inclusion 
and exclusion that he has elaborated in an almost dialectical way. Accordingly, 
he assumes that communicative acts of addressing persons grant or deny mem- 
bership. Furthermore, they could be accompanied by the activation or denial 
of solidarity, as well as by an element of control and disciplining. 

Sichtweh’s attribution of Luhmann to the paradigm of social disciplining 
can be explained by the fact that his system theory assumes that systems ad- 
dress people in a specific way and that it is precisely in this functionality that 
they are included in the self-referential, autopoietic systems that reproduce 
themselves according to a specific rationality. As Albert Scherr (2000: 67) has 
made clear, this requires the persons addressed to discipline themselves suffi- 
ciently to participate in this highly specialised subsystemic communication. 

Against this background, Scherr (ibid.: 78) has pointed out that the concept 
of integration, which aims at the whole individual, as it was used in both the 
German and the French translation of the UN-CRPD, is systematically decon- 
structed by Luhmann. Going far beyond the UN-CRPD, the objectives of in- 
clusion propagated by the disability rights movement aim to open up social 
institutions and organisations to the individuality of each person. Surprisingly, 
this concept of inclusion does not appear at all in Stichweh’s distinction of 
paradigms. Except for certain intimate systems of interaction, Luhmann (cf. 
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1993: 158) can only conceive of individuality beyond inclusion in systems as 
exclusion-individuality. 

Despite all the criticism of Luhmann’s concept of exclusion-individuality 
(cf. May 2001), the implementation of the inclusion objectives under the cur- 
rently prevailing conditions is likely to amount to something completely dif- 
ferent than a real community in which individuals in and through their associ- 
ation simultaneously attain their freedom (Marx/Engels 1978: 74). Rather, the 
vision of full inclusion remains, in the words of Lefebvre (2003: 45), ‘imagi- 
narily abstract’ — because it abstracts from both — from these ruling conditions 
in social institutions and organisations and from what the now more or less 
voluntarily ‘included’ people ‘really really want’, as Bergmann (2005) has put 
it. With this term Bergmann refers to the contingency of interpretations of 
needs and their contextuality with a view to overcoming adaptive prefectures 
(cf. May 2020a: 47). Thus, these social systems, which are now supposed to 
transform into inclusive ones in the sense of the disability rights movement, 
have emerged largely without the participation of the people who are now sup- 
posed to be included in them and are no longer questioned in terms of their 
social functionality. 

Although the political demand of the disability rights movement ‘Nothing 
about us without us’ is on everyone’s lips as far as the relations of domination 
in the social systems — which are now challenged to transform into inclusive 
ones — are concerned, the strict systems-theoretical distinction between audi- 
ence and performance-roles still prevails. This analytical perspective sees the 
various professionals in their respective specialisations functioning in the help 
system in performance-roles, while the addressed users assume an audience- 
role. Such a perspective remains all too plausible and empirically obvious. The 
same is true for Stichweh’s (2009: 33) thesis that wherever the position of pro- 
fessions is strong, inclusion takes the form of care in the shape of ‘people pro- 
cessing’ of the audience-roles by the performance-roles of the system. Thus, 
people diagnosed on the basis of the International Classification of Function- 
ing, Disability and Health (ICF) are still pushed into an audience-role by the 
professionals in their performance-role. In this role, they are processed back 
and forth between assisted living, employment-workshop and further leisure 
offers, which today are apostrophised as inclusive. 

The current inclusion discourse is thus very much dominated by experts 
from the institutions of knowledge production and use (cf. Fraser 1994: 268). 
In addition to the employment-workshops, for which ableism is out of the ques- 
tion anyway, the largely expertocratically planned barrier-free apartments and 
residential communities (cf. May 2018) as well as the inclusive leisure activi- 
ties, where the position of professionals is usually very strong, could also prove 
to be only slightly differently oriented socio-pedagogical hetero-topias in the 
sense of Foucault (2006). 
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Thus, the discourse criticised by Feuser (2013: 3) as inclusionism is not 
only associated with the formation of professional groups and institutions and 
with social ‘problem-solving techniques’— as Fraser (1994: 269) characterised 
all expert discourses. Rather, political questions concerning the interpretation 
of the needs of people who are now to be ‘included’ are redefined in this dis- 
course as legal, administrative and/or therapeutic matters (cf. ibid.: 237). This 
is then connected with a management of needs satisfaction that calls itself in- 
clusive (cf. ibid.: 240). Legally, the so-called Federal Participation Act 
(BTHG) now provides the guideline in Germany. 

Accordingly, the welfare associations and other organisations of the wel- 
fare state are institutionally implementing these measures, which are actually 
political with regard to the dialectic of participation and attendance, in a way 
that appears apolitical. As far as those affected are concerned, they still have a 
tendency to depoliticise. The question of who interprets their social needs and 
in what way does not seem to play a role in the current discourse on inclusion. 
There are indeed independent counselling centres that more or less support 
people eligible under the BTHG in finding out what they ‘really really want’ 
in the sense of Bergmann. However, this has to be translated into the corre- 
sponding operationalisations of the BTHG. 

Just like the ICF mentioned above, the BTHG demands a breakdown of 
individuals into variables in which they have a need for support or in which 
this is no longer required for what is operationalised in the BTHG as partici- 
pation. This is insofar curious, as it actually stands in contradiction to the in- 
clusion concept of the disability rights movement, which — as outlined — aims 
to open up the social institutions for the individuality (translated from the 
Latin, in dividuum means indivisible!) of all. ICF and BTHG thus also tempt 
inclusion professionals not to focus on the individuality with which (potential) 
users of their person-related services approach the world and other people. Ra- 
ther, they are encouraged by these instruments to focus only on the specific 
needs predefined by their corresponding operationalisations. However, these 
are not oriented towards what the people to be included really want as individ- 
uals, but towards normalisation. In addition, the diagnosis and permanent ver- 
ification of eligibility is accompanied by the danger of stigmatisation in the 
sense of Goffman (1967). 

Thus, assistance or participation planning imposes a process of permanent 
evaluation not only on the professionals but also on the users of their personal 
services as to whether they can (already) cope with certain everyday tasks on 
their own or to what extent they (still) need professional support. This is ac- 
companied by corresponding reifying self-observations of the users and an im- 
pression management, in which they attempt to conform to the objectives more 
or less imposed on them in the context of participation planning (cf. May 
2022). 
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Here, the maxim of Lefebvre’s everyday critique helping everydayness to 
produce a ‘present-absent fullness’ (1972: 31) within it opens up a different 
perspective. This seems paradoxical. However, this impression dissolves 
against the background of his space-theoretical concept of U-topias (cf. 1999: 
163ff.; 2003: 44ff.). For this concept, in the sense of the ancient Greek meaning 
of u topos — to have no place — aims at objective, i.e. not merely imagined, 
possibilities as a fullness that is in this sense definitely present, but at the same 
time absent, because it has not yet had a place to realise itself. 

Thus, such a U-Topian has nothing in common with the imaginary ab- 
stracts as criticised earlier following Lefebvre (2003: 45) in the vision of a full 
inclusion. As objective possibilities exposed by domination, to which the ad- 
herence of materialistic disability pedagogy to the intransitive disabled refers 
in contrast to the other wording demanded today in the course of political cor- 
rectness, this U-topian is real. Yes, it is the core of a concept of reality that 
does not apologetically reduce these people on the basis of corresponding ICF 
diagnoses to what could be realised by them so far under conditions of domi- 
nation — not least ableism and the invalidation associated with it. 

It is understandable that the demand for inclusion of the disability rights 
movement aims at a change of systems. Paradoxically, however, this is accom- 
panied by the fact that (disabled) people are included in these systems, i.e. they 
implicitly become passive objects. In contrast, Lefebvre’s (2016: 189) right to 
the city explicitly includes the right to the work — i.e. to make organisations 
and institutions as well as space one’s own work — and the right to active sub- 
jective appropriation, which he clearly distinguishes from the right to property. 
Against this background, the right to individualisation in socialisation as an- 
other part of this higher legal form of a right to the city would be an objective 
that describes more precisely than that of inclusion the envisaged dialectic of 
participation (Teilhabe) and attendance (Teilnahme) of subaltern groups (May 
2020b: 23ff.), which also include disabled people. 


2. Social space development and social space 
organisation as community-oriented perspectives 
beyond the prevailing Inclusion Discourse 


In order to bring forth Lefebvre’s postulate of the U-Topia by means of maieu- 
tic, which transforms the original meaning of the Greek word as the “art of 
midwifery” in a way that is critical of everyday life, as a ferment-like reality 
(cf. May 2017: 129ff.), we have developed (cf. May/Alisch 2015) a concept of 
social space development and social space organisation. 
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The idea of social space development is about supporting people who have 
been hindered by society in their authentic, political expression of their own 
needs and interests, in creating a social and spatial framework for dialogical, 
participatory processes. Nancy Fraser (cf. 1994: 240) aptly defined such pro- 
cesses as the politics of needs-interpretation by those affected. Because what 
they ‘really really’ want can only be found out by these people labelled as ‘dis- 
abled’ themselves on their way out of the excluding institutions or their over- 
protective family households. 

This requires appropriate communicative processes that come as close as 
possible to the ideals of democracy, equality and fairness (cf. ibid.: 281) and 
make it possible to recognise, bring up and articulate own needs and interests. 
It is therefore about much more than the questioning of ‘desires’ that is em- 
bedded in many participatory processes. In contrast to the common concepts 
of participation planning in the context of the BTHG, we assume that ulti- 
mately only those affected themselves can — in a corresponding process of ex- 
perience — open up for themselves the specific spatial and social framework 
conditions they would need in order to interpret their needs and then also to be 
able to articulate these needs publicly as social demands. In this process, social 
space is developed as an expression of their own life plans. 

The concept of social space development is by no means limited to the 
groups of people that are mostly addressed in the political and social discourse 
on inclusion. Rather, it aims to ensure that groups of people who are connected 
through common interests not only have appropriate space in special places 
created by institutions of social work, social pedagogy or services for the dis- 
abled but also appropriate spaces for the representation of their life experi- 
ences and life plans. 

In a first step, this means — if there are not already relevant initiatives for 
those affected — taking concrete spatial interest orientations, as they become 
clear from so-called disabled people in the practical contexts of their specific 
groups, networks and initiatives. Michael Winkler (2021) calls this approach 
to social work socio-educational local action (sozialpadagogisches Ortshan- 
deln). With regard to the dialectical relationship between participation and at- 
tendance, it is important to realise more social participation with social space 
development, in participatory planning processes with the participation and in- 
volvement of those affected, and to do so in an area that is clearly defined in 
terms of content, space and time. Based on Winkler’s distinction, this form of 
social space development would be assigned to social work, which abolishes 
the discourse of social pedagogy. 

However, such processes must necessarily go beyond the spatially and 
temporally very limited, situational networking of space-related interest ori- 
entations of the people concerned. This is a self-regulated joint production of 
social spaces, but nevertheless mostly initiated and also designed by social 
work professionals. It is part of a comprehensive work on a community that 
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does not exclude and promotes the subjectivity of all its members (Kunstreich/ 
May 1999). It is therefore necessary to complement this form of social space 
development with an approach to social space organisation. In contrast to a 
legal-administrative-therapeutic management of the satisfaction of needs (Fra- 
ser 1994: 240) in the course of the BTHG, as we outlined in the first part of 
this paper, this approach can certainly be understood as a struggle to integrate 
institutional arrangements of social administration in order to make the socially 
bureaucratically managed resources fruitful for the social space development 
of those people. 

Such a form of overarching social space organisation is not necessarily 
tied to geographic boundaries of a container space like a neighbourhood or 
district. Rather, it is based on the socio-culturally very different forms of space 
use and space appropriation of the by no means homogeneous group of people 
who are subsumed under the category ‘disabled’. 

Only on this basis can the process of social space organisation be ex- 
panded in further steps with regard to democratic negotiation processes with 
other groups. Social work professionals would have the task of moderation or, 
in the case of conflicts, mediation. Under the maxim of creating a non-exclu- 
sive community that promotes the subjectivity of each member, an attitude of 
impartiality is required. Impartiality in this sense means ensuring that all those 
(groups) involved in these negotiation processes have the same opportunities 
to assert their needs and interests. In the case of people who have been handi- 
capped in this respect up to now, it is necessary to give them opportunities 
again and again — also through local socio-pedagogical action — to create an 
appropriate framework for a policy of needs interpretation through social 
space development spatially and socially. This is the only way for this group 
to be able to appropriate the territory that is involved in an overarching social 
space organisation for the representation of their own life experiences and in- 
terests. 

The critical discussion of the term and the discourse on inclusion is always 
in danger of being limited to members of the community labelled as ‘disabled’. 
In our explanations and the attempt to offer an approach for research and prac- 
tice of social work with the concept of social space development and social 
space organisation, the aim is to address all people (groups) inclusively — so 
to speak — who directly or indirectly experience obstruction of their own inter- 
ests and needs. Indirect blocking contexts in the form of denied spatial realisa- 
tion conditions are linked to the fact that these affected people have not yet 
been able to ascertain their social demands through a policy of interpreting 
needs. In addition, it also applies to groups that are not only brought together 
because of their interests in the context of social space development but who 
already have their own strategies for acquiring spaces of representation in a 
social space. These groups must also be able to reassure themselves of their 
underlying interests over and over again. 
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It therefore seems necessary to repeatedly open up opportunities for those 
concerned to use relevant experiences to ascertain whether this or another type 
of social space development enables what they consider to be the most appro- 
priate realisation of their life plans (cf. Alisch/May 2022). 

On this basis, a process of social space organisation can be expanded in 
further steps, spirally, so to speak, in its democratic negotiation processes, in 
order to ensure that all those involved are given the same opportunities for 
comprehensive participation and participation in society as a whole. 
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Opportunities for inclusive community 
development 


Marcel Schmidt 


Introduction 


Since the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities, which 
was adopted in 2006 and entered into force in 2008, inclusion has repeatedly 
been referred to as a human right (Degener et al. 2016). On closer inspection, 
however, according to Kastl, it “does not create a new human right of ‘inclu- 
sion’ but is based on the 1948 United Nations’ ‘Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights’ already in existence at the time, as well as the International Cov- 
enants on ‘Civil and Political Rights’ (Civil Covenant) and ‘Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights’ (‘Social Covenant’) of 1966, which were concluded in its 
wake” (Kastl 2018: 667). Accordingly, inclusion is not specifically referred to 
as a human right in the UN CRPD, but as a “structural principle” (ibid.: 675) 
for the realisation of human rights. In this context, Winkler (2014: 36), too, 
states with reference to the inclusion debates: “Human rights can only be real- 
ised by establishing societal infrastructures and chances as well as open access 
for all to all imaginable social and cultural opportunities necessary for the ful- 
filment of human life”. The inclusion debate is therefore, according to Winkler, 
“largely conducted on a level of political debate which is concerned with 
changing society” (ibid.: 37), in order not to misconstrue inclusion in a reduc- 
tionist sense as “inclusion in a society which repeatedly and downright sys- 
tematically produces exclusion” (ibid.: 38). 

Based on Winkler’s opinions, but also with a view to supplementing them, 
this article aims to illustrate that inclusion should be understood not only as a 
structural principle, but above all as a mandate for social work to search for 
ways to support people in bringing about inclusive communities. 

Against this background, the term inclusion will first be examined in more 
detail (chapter 2), and then placed in the context of community-oriented social 
work approaches aimed at promoting inclusion (chapter 3). Subsequently, or- 
ganisational, and structural conditions of inclusive community development in 
the context of cooperative urban development and planning processes will be 
discussed (chapter 4) and these in turn examined in the context of transdisci- 
plinary as well as multi-professional real-world laboratory projects, highlight- 
ing the special challenges for social work (chapters 5 and 6). 
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1. Inclusion — from the action plan to the structural 
principle 


Since the 1994 UN statement in Salamanca on “Special Needs Education”, 
which called for “‘education for all’” and ““inclusion as the inclusion of all”, 
including disabled children “‘within the regular education system’” (UNESCO 
1994, VIII, cited in Kastl 2018: 666), the term inclusion has evolved from an 
“action plan for the school education sector” (ibid.) to a “structural principle 
of modern, complex societies that consider themselves democratic” (ibid.: 
675). Hinz, for example, understands inclusion as a completely new approach 
to participation and social integration, “which argues on the basis of civil 
rights, opposes all forms of social marginalisation, and thus wants to see all 
people guaranteed the same full right to individual development and social par- 
ticipation regardless of their personal support needs” (Hinz 2006: 98). Such 
inclusion for all, if you will, requires, as Kastl concludes, “reliable and recip- 
rocal arrangements that can be safely expected” (Kastl 2018: 675). In addition 
to statutory legal rights to access to all areas of community and social life and 
public service infrastructures, however, citizens must above all also have the 
opportunity at the lifeworld level to be able to not only have individual access 
to areas of community and social life and public service infrastructures, but 
also to develop an individual participatory role (ibid.). In other words, rights 
alone do not lead to integration in urban development and planning processes, 
for example, let alone to actually have a voice on the ground that is taken seri- 
ously and into consideration during the further development of processes. 
What is required instead is mutual recognition of the diverse and highly varied 
needs and abilities of the stakeholders involved, as well as a willingness to 
engage in social processes of identifying and articulating needs. In other words, 
inclusion can only be realised through the social development of a common 
third party, a community that connects people with one another on a level that 
is no longer merely based on legal technicalities, but on human compassion 
and subjectivity. 


2. Inclusion in the context of community work 


The concept of inclusion thus also refers to the necessity of “working on the 
community” (May 2017b). In the light of current, constantly developing syn- 
dromes of “group-based misanthropy” (Grau/Heitmeyer 2011) and “general- 
ised constructions of rejection” (Möller 2016), this must ultimately be seen as 
one of the fundamental challenges of inclusive community development. The 
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way social work is understood here, namely as support “for the de facto exer- 
cise of rights and roles”, primarily involves supporting people in their individ- 
ual and also joint development of “skills, abilities and knowledge necessary 
for the de facto exercise of roles” as well as “social relationships” (Kastl 2018: 
676). 

With regard to such work on inclusive communities, Maykus distinguishes 
between two perspectives, that of “inclusive community” and that of “commu- 
nity inclusion”, “which together make up the whole extent of inclusive practice 
in cities and municipalities” (Maykus 201 7a: 33). He describes “inclusive com- 
munity” as “the practice of social services and planning that aims to ensure that 
legal requirements and conceptual goals of inclusion are implemented. Inclu- 
sive community stands for correspondingly active social services and planning, 
whereas community inclusion focuses on community as a space of lifeworld 
communication” (ibid.: 33f). Or to put it differently: “Inclusive community 
thus stands for the organisation of infrastructure, and community inclusion for 
the dialogical process of citizens in a municipality as the subjectification and 
expression of care for the community in a polycontextural society of multiple 
forms of the present, which demonstrates inclusion in the functional and social 
dimension.” (Maykus 2017b: 110f) 

While Maykus’ differentiation on the one hand enables a more precise 
analysis of the processes of subjectification and structure formation inherent in 
a development of inclusion, it remains, on the other hand, rooted in an onto- 
logical separation of system and lifeworld. It is as if systems existed inde- 
pendently of people, instead of them creating, reproducing and also (being able 
to) change them through their everyday actions. In contrast, the concept of so- 
cial space development and organisation (Alisch/May 2013, 2015; May 2017b) 
not only expresses Maykus’ distinction between community inclusion and in- 
clusive community, but also places both levels in a dialectical relationship to 
one another. 

Alisch and May understand social space development as designing spaces 
with pedagogical support and guidance in a way that the people and groups 
who use these spaces are encouraged to shape them themselves to the greatest 
possible extent. This includes being able to autonomously appropriate these 
spaces and redesign them for their own needs. At the same time, this includes 
the prospect of having to look for ways to share public spaces with other groups 
and their interests and to resolve conflicts democratically instead of opposing 
one another (Alisch/May 2013: 19f). Social space development is thus located 
at the level of subjectification, and thus Maykus’ definition of community in- 
clusion (2017b: 110f). With the term social space organisation, Alisch and May 
link subjectification to the formation of structures. They understand social 
space organisation as the democratic resolution of conflicts that are located 
beyond the respective groups and are managed by municipal authorities or lo- 
cal government politics, and which can sometimes severely limit the possibil- 
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ities to appropriate and shape social space and thus also limit the development 
of community inclusion. These can be issues concerning ownership, utilisation 
concepts, structural accessibility, and architectural barriers. Ultimately, Alisch 
and May’s concept of social space organisation aims to establish a co-produc- 
ing form of urban development and social planning that places all the stake- 
holders in a social and/or communal space in an organisational relationship 
that enables them to mutually “interpret needs” (Fraser 1994: 237ff), thereby 
making it possible to develop and manage the social space of the city while 
acknowledging the different lifeworlds and needs involved (Alisch/May 2015: 
20). The goal is thus “the realisation of a non-exclusionary community that is 
as social as it is democratic” (May 2017b: 172). In other words, the goal is the 
development of an inclusive community, in which social space development 
or community inclusion help to create social space organisation or inclusive 
community, which is ultimately intended to structurally support the further de- 
velopment of community inclusion, so that inclusive community can also de- 
velop further as a result. For Alisch and May too, however, “active social ser- 
vices and planning” that ensure that “legal requirements and conceptual goals 
of inclusion are implemented” are the prerequisite to enable community inclu- 
sion or social space development (Maykus 2017a: 33 f.). At the same time, 
however, May concedes that such a “non-exclusionary community that is as 
social as it is democratic” (May 2017b: 172) “can only be realised in a social 
cooperative form” (ibid.: 176), since only in this way would the relationship 
between system and lifeworld be placed in an organisational framework that 
could help to break down the barriers between the two and render more per- 
meable their strict separation. 


3. Cooperative community development 


Flieger (2003, 2019) specifies five principles of cooperative organisation: the 
promotion principle (promoting social/cultural concerns of members through 
collective business operations), the democracy principle (heterarchical oppor- 
tunities for active participation in the cooperative), the identity principle (iden- 
tification with the cooperative’s product portfolio, production methods, and 
supply chains as well as with the goals and development of the cooperative 
itself), the solidarity principle (supporting one another in order to be able to do 
together what no member could do alone), the community principle (the neigh- 
bourhood, the urban quarter, the district, the city as the area in which the co- 
operatives are active). Social cooperatives are also characterised by the fact 
that they are starting “to approach economic issues from a social perspective” 
(Kunstreich 2005: 114). Either as self-organised cooperatives of groups com- 
prising stakeholders with specific statuses to cooperatively deal with shared 
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concerns (e.g. senior citizens’ cooperatives) or in order to exercise the rights 
of third parties (e.g. children or people with disabilities) on the basis of soli- 
darity, be it through the social cooperative alliance of friends and family or by 
professional specialists (Flieger 2003). 

Around 100 years ago, Paul Natorp already went a step further and advo- 
cated organising not only certain sub-areas of life and public services on a co- 
operative basis, but also the entirety of communal life: Starting with (social) 
cooperative associations and the (social) cooperative merger of these associa- 
tions into a (social) cooperative of (social) cooperatives, all areas of communal 
life should gradually unite to form the “cooperative of cooperatives” (Natorp 
1922: 113), “up to the most comprehensive whole, the welfare state” (ibid.). In 
Natorp’s proposal of what might be called a community cooperative or com- 
munity multi-stakeholder cooperative, not only should the various groups of 
stakeholders and statuses in municipal civil society be able to meet among 
themselves as equal members, but also the stakeholders providing and using 
municipal infrastructures (from education, health and housing services to com- 
munications and electricity supply, waste disposal, water supply and 
wastewater disposal, public transport, etc.) as well as local companies and in- 
vestors. Even representatives of state authorities and local politics would be 
active cooperative stakeholders in the community cooperative. 

The transfer of cooperative and social cooperative principles to the devel- 
opment and organisation of urban space would open up vast potential for in- 
clusive community development. Urban residents, for example, would be en- 
titled to demand spatial, structural, and also financial support from the local 
government state apparatus, or its representatives, that benefited their subjec- 
tive development, which would then also need to be negotiated and agreed 
upon with all the other members of the community cooperative. At the same 
time, the authorities and local enterprises would be required to implement the 
decisions taken, in which they as equal-ranking stakeholders will have been 
involved. 

Only in a community cooperative with such a dialogical-reflexive ap- 
proach would it be possible to speak of an urban quarter, a district, a city, a 
local government, or generally speaking: a community, as being “shaped in 
accordance with lifeworlds and not merely an administrative construction” 
(Richter 1998: 195) — as Richter pre-empted Maykus’ (2017a, 2017b) concept 
of community inclusion. 

The goal of cooperatively organised community development is thus a 
“right to the city” (Lefebvre 2016; Schmidt 2020) that legitimises urban resi- 
dents to create and use social spaces and infrastructures for themselves through 
co-producing social and urban planning processes. Spaces and infrastructures 
that help them to dialogically and reflexively produce a fair (in the sense de- 
fined by Rawls 2003, 2012, 1998) form of urban development, i.e. one that is 
geared to the individual requirements of its members and organised along gen- 
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erally comprehensible rules and procedures, and to deal democratically with 
the conflicts that arise in the process. 

At the same time, however, it cannot be a matter of guaranteeing a right to 
subjective development in and with urban spaces and infrastructures solely for 
the proactive stakeholders of such a community cooperative and excluding all 
less or non-proactively involved urban residents from community develop- 
ment. This would mean failing to achieve the goal of inclusive community de- 
velopment. One could only speak of urban development and planning being 
organised in a socially cooperative manner when its economic and political 
policies start to stem from a common good that extends beyond the benefit of 
its (proactive) members. In other words, when these also base their actions on 
a principle of solidarity with the lifeworld concerns not only of their less active 
members, but also of the non-members and beneficiaries of the community 
cooperative, and look for ways to democratically involve them, advance their 
interests, and support them in their concerns. Only in this way can they also 
enable the personal development of people and groups who cannot produc- 
tively participate in the urban development and social planning process but can 
only benefit from it: groups of people, for example, who cannot yet be per- 
suaded to participate in a cooperative project due to a variety of experiences of 
alienation and/or marginalisation. But also, groups of people who, due to phys- 
ical, mental, or intellectual impairments, are not or no longer able to produc- 
tively participate in such projects. In a communal cooperative of this kind, all 
the people and groups of an urban quarter, a district, or a city, whether as mem- 
bers or beneficiaries, would — at least in theory — be granted the cooperative 
right to receive support and assistance. At the same time, no one could continue 
to take only their own (group-related) interests into consideration, but every- 
one would be forced to deal with the other interest groups of the communal 
cooperative, who have exactly the same rights. 

Initially, this may all sound like a distant prospect and theoretically con- 
trived. However, research into cooperatives in Germany reveals three trends 
that could make these developments possible. First, we can see that for some 
years now, as a consequence of the long nationwide austerity policy and the 
systematic collapse of infrastructures as a result of ruinous cost-cutting (Peck 
2015; Eckardt 2018), numerous community-oriented social cooperatives have 
been founded in order to operate local government public service infrastruc- 
tures in a spirit of solidarity and thus to maintain or rebuild them (Schmale/Ra- 
vensburg 2017; Thiirling 2017, 2018). Secondly, it is becoming apparent that 
“in the course of demographic decline, problems in ensuring the provision of 
services” are becoming foreseeable — and not only in rural regions, but also in 
urban areas and large conurbations — as a result of which the “supply infra- 
structure can no longer be guaranteed” (Schulz-Nieswandt 2017: 352). In such 
regions and cities, municipal multi-stakeholder cooperatives as public-private 
partnership projects can ensure “services for the public in a very elementary 
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existential sense” (ibid.). And finally — thirdly — it is apparent that, as men- 
tioned above, not only are numerous community-oriented social cooperatives 
being established, but “more and more local governments are also looking for 
cooperative models of collaboration. For example, in the form of urban quarter 
and district cooperatives or municipal multi-stakeholder cooperatives” (Thür- 
ling 2018: 27). 

However, these developments should not blind us to the fact that while 
such municipal cooperative projects “take on very important tasks in the pro- 
vision of public services,” they also have a “kind of stopgap function” (Schulz- 
Nieswandt 2017: 346f). Instead of such municipal cooperative projects being 
founded in order to proactively organise communal life in a renewed spirit of 
solidarity, they are still operating on a rather reactive level. 

One attempt to proactively develop municipal cooperative projects are real 
world laboratories. The concept of real world laboratories is a response to cli- 
mate change and the resulting need for inclusive participatory structures and 
organisational forms of urban development and planning processes, which at 
the same time demand educational and development processes that could bring 
about lasting changes in everyday community life at subjective and structural 
levels (Schneidewind/Singer-Brodowski 2015; Schneidewind 2014; WBGU 
2016). 


4. Real world laboratories as places of inclusive 
community development 


Real world laboratories are long-term projects, i.e., socio-culturally, and socio- 
economically sustainable, civil society-oriented transdisciplinary and trans- 
formative research projects, which differ “sometimes considerably” from, for 
example, (urban or sustainable) living labs or (urban or sustainable) transition 
labs (Parodi et al. 2016: 15). The real world laboratory projects, developed 
heterarchically with all the stakeholders and accompanied by professionals 
from a range of disciplines, have an experimental character and can therefore 
be described as real world experiments. What is meant, however, are not un- 
controlled experiments on the real lives of the stakeholders with a random out- 
come, but experiments that first are “carried out under at least partially con- 
trolled conditions”, second are “integrated into a theoretical context” (e.g., in- 
clusive community development), third are geared to the competencies and 
needs of those involved from civil society, local economy, politics and admin- 
istration, fourth, in which “conditions, progress, and results are comprehen- 
sively documented” and fifth, whose “primary goal and result is new 
knowledge” (ibid.). Instead of “real world experiments”, it would therefore be 
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more fitting to call them ““transdisciplinary experiments’”, “sustainability ex- 
periments’” or “transformation experiments” (ibid.: 16), which transform ur- 
ban space and real everyday community life into an experimental laboratory. 

In other words, real world laboratories provide the stakeholders involved 
with a structural framework for scientifically accompanied urban development 
and planning processes in order to experiment with new forms and hierarchies 
of participation and to create the necessary conditions for implementation on 
the level of the stakeholders’ lifeworld and biographical experiences as well as 
on the organisational and socio-structural level and to receive multi-profes- 
sional support for this purpose. Real world laboratories therefore offer signifi- 
cant potential for the dialectical development of an inclusive community, i.e., 
for the reciprocal development of community inclusion and inclusive commu- 
nity (Maykus 2017a, 2017b) or social space development/organisation 
(Alisch/May 2013, 2015; May 2017b). If such real world laboratory projects 
were then also organised as cooperatives, this would at the same time create a 
legally binding framework of cooperative urban development and planning 
which would enable the project to be carried out on an inclusive basis not only 
during its phase as a publicly funded laboratory situation, but also to continue 
it after this stage has come to an end. 

Social work could support real world laboratory projects, for example, 
through community-based pedagogical facilitation (Richter 2019: 172f) as 
well as through practice research initiating social space development and or- 
ganisation processes, thus making a valuable contribution to the successful de- 
velopment of inclusion. Research could be conducted, for example, on how 
vulnerable and/or marginalised population groups could be involved in the real 
world laboratories in a social space-oriented way which is congruent with their 
lifeworlds. This applies above all to people from subaltern milieus (Spivak 
2008) who, due to biographical constellations and/or milieu-specific experi- 
ences, are not used to articulating their needs beyond internalised clichés or 
intersectional barriers and to defending them against others whom they con- 
sider to be of a higher status. People, for example, who were socialised in total 
institutions (Goffman 2020) and/or “greedy institutions” (Coser 1974) and who 
throughout their lives have had little experience of having a say in the discur- 
sive shaping of their structural living conditions. They would first have to 
(re)train skills such as these with the help of social pedagogical support (Win- 
kler 2006), to enable them to articulate what, from their subjective point of 
view, should be criticised and changed (in line with Alisch/May, we could 
speak here of social space development). Only then would the conditions be in 
place for them, too, to be able to participate in the rhetorically demanding pro- 
cess of real world laboratories and real world experiments. In addition, the re- 
production of everyday hegemonies of state institutions and social groups 
would have to be researched in order to ultimately prevent, at least as far as 
possible, marginalised population groups and their needs from being ignored 
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once again, despite their being structurally integrated, which would have the 
consequence that the development of community inclusion — despite the best 
intentions of the stakeholders— would fail to materialise (Maykus 2017a, 
2017b). 

The goal of community inclusion poses a number of serious problems for 
social work, which professionals in the field must address through strategic 
transdisciplinary practice research aimed at social space development/organi- 
sation in order to recognise and prevent the (re)production of subjective and 
structural exclusions — for example, the possibly quite significant differences 
in terms of competence and experience between the various groups of stake- 
holders and status groups with regard to cooperative and co-producing work 
processes. Heterarchical work processes are likely to be particularly difficult 
for, and possibly alienate, those stakeholders and groups (but not only these) 
for whom it was/is more natural, due to their social education, background and 
position, to assert their own interests, needs and privileges instead of putting 
them up for discussion and thus possibly entering into compromises that may 
deprive them of privileges. And, with the goal of also including hitherto mar- 
ginalised population groups, comes the additional difficulty that real world la- 
boratories also include people who have begun to organise themselves — pos- 
sibly over longer periods of time — in order to deal with their concerns or to 
pursue their needs and interests, and who will initially reject any cooperation 
with status groups whose interests and concerns they perceive or have even 
experienced as being the cause of their marginalisation. Given the experiences 
in similarly collaborative projects (May 2017a), it is foreseeable that real world 
experimental cooperation projects that want to include the range of lifeworlds 
of a district or an entire city, municipality or region will quickly reach the limits 
of mutual acceptance here, which will then need to be addressed and dealt with 
through methods of social pedagogical facilitation. 

Another problem which should not be underestimated is that broad sec- 
tions of the population are losing interest in the development of collective strat- 
egies in favour of group-focused strategies or “generalised constructions of re- 
jection” (Möller 2016). It can be assumed that this development is also re- 
flected in real world laboratories and needs to be dealt with using facilitation 
methods, requiring a degree of milieu sensitivity and diversity competence that 
is difficult to achieve as part of the facilitation process (May 2017a). 

In other words, the professionals are confronted with conflicting interests 
that are difficult to reconcile. On the one hand, hegemonic groups of stake- 
holders must be curbed in their established dominant positions in order to give 
others the opportunity to be present in the real world laboratories in a way that 
is congruent with their lifeworld, which on the other hand always means not 
assigning due value to the experiential knowledge of some in favour of the 
experiential knowledge of others. The more attempts are made to avoid this 
dilemma with a form of facilitation that is very much “geared towards com- 
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promise and conciliation” (May 2017a: 154), the more the facilitation also runs 
the risk of relieving the individual groups of the responsibility of dealing with 
their conflicts with one another. While such conflicts can certainly lead to the 
failure of transformative inclusion experiments, they also hold the enormous 
potential of developing mutual appreciation and productive processes of com- 
promise. Ultimately, however, it is only when these are achieved that commu- 
nity inclusion becomes possible for all the stakeholders from civil society, the 
local economy, politics and administration, because they are then able to iden- 
tify with the urban development and planning concepts that have been jointly 
developed (a process that can sometimes be difficult and fraught with conflict) 
and are willing to support them. Only then would the strategies and concepts 
for an inclusive community developed in the real world laboratories be socially 
sustainable. 


5. And social work? 


The list of social work’s pedagogical and research contributions necessary for 
the successful development of inclusive, i.e. vulnerability- and subject-centred 
communities in the context of real world laboratory experiments could be con- 
tinued ad infinitum. However, outside of its own theoretical and academic dis- 
courses, social work is still rarely perceived as a profession engaged in scien- 
tific research and practice. Räuchle, for example, observes that “many services 
offered by social work” are similar to “interventions in real world laboratories, 
with quite comparable aspirations in terms of transformative goals,” however, 
“they lack scientific conception and supervision” (Räuchle 2021: 299). This is 
all the more astonishing in light of the fact that Räuchle is analysing a real 
world laboratory in Hanover (Germany) that has “cultivated relatively close 
contacts with social work projects since 2018” (ibid.: 297f). Criticism must 
therefore be directed at the social work professionals themselves, who - at least 
in Germany - still far too rarely succeed in presenting themselves in practice 
as a scientific profession of social transformation with the competence to con- 
tribute to the experimental development of inclusive communities. 

But instead of accusing professionals of being incapable, it would be more 
important to take a closer look at why they do not succeed in working in a 
research-based way in practice. To do this, however, the focus would have to 
be more on the widening gap in terms of the different logics of action and 
everyday life between the worlds of academic and professional social work, 
rather than on the lack of competencies and inadequate status policy of the 
professionals themselves. The question that therefore needs to be asked is 
which working conditions the professionals need in order to be able to partici- 
pate in the dialogical process of inclusive community development as commu- 
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nity pedagogues on the one hand, and to be able to carry out the necessary 
research into obstacles and opportunities of community inclusion in situ on the 
other. This ultimately leads us to the question of the possibilities of a more 
close-knit cooperation between professional and academic social work, espe- 
cially in terms of location, as was begun in the founding years of social work 
in the Hull House Project in Chicago (Staub-Bernasconi 2013) and has since 
never been achieved again. 
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Dilemmas of the inclusive city: 
Amsterdam as a case study 


Ivan Nio 


Inclusion has been the new magic concept in Dutch policy for about ten years 
now. The term appears in policy memorandums of many municipalities. At the 
same time, there is a discussion among scholars about interpretations of inclu- 
sion. What is an inclusive city? Is it a city that is accessible to everyone? A 
city without inequality? A city where everyone feels at home? There are no 
unequivocal answers. Everyone interprets the inclusive city differently. But it 
does touch on essential issues. This article elaborates on policies for an inclu- 
sive city of the municipality of Amsterdam. I will critically assess the effects 
of three policy areas aimed at inclusion in deprived neighbourhoods. I will 
show that the results are not so unequivocal because of obstacles in the system 
world and the realities of everyday life. Finally, I will indicate what this means 
for the approach of various practitioners who deal with the principle of inclu- 
sion. 


1. The rise of the concept of inclusion 


Before I show how the municipality of Amsterdam strives towards more inclu- 
sion, I will first sketch the rise of the Dutch debate on inclusion. The accessi- 
bility of cities is one of the United Nation’s sustainable development goals, to 
which the Netherlands has committed itself. Based on the principles of an ac- 
cessible city and equality of opportunity, cities should provide opportunities 
for all its inhabitants to develop, emancipate, progress in terms of income, find 
a job, receive an education or move to a better place. Since the 1990s, policy 
for Dutch cities has focused strongly on economic growth and attracting higher 
incomes. The attractiveness and popularity of Dutch cities has increased sig- 
nificantly over the past thirty years. But due to the retracting government, in- 
creased market forces and more emphasis on self-reliance, negative effects like 
inequality, growing polarisation and segregation have become more apparent 
(Planbureau voor de Leefomgeving 2016; Raad voor de Leefomgeving en In- 
frastructuur 2020). 

The discussion about inclusion has gained momentum due to exclusion 
processes in cities. In the past ten years, inequality of access to housing, em- 
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ployment, education, transport and public facilities has increased, especially in 
the large Dutch cities. The emancipatory lift function of the city is faltering, 
because of rising housing prices and the diminishing range of public facilities. 
Victims of exclusion processes are no longer only the most vulnerable groups 
(such as people with a low income or social assistance benefits, with a physical 
or mental disability, with debts and/or a small social network), but also people 
with middle incomes (teachers, healthcare staff), flex workers and self-em- 
ployed persons (Raad voor de Leefomgeving en Infrastructuur 2020; Boter- 
man/Van Gent 2022). Access to the city as a whole has become more restricted 
for broad groups. For entire sections of the population, exclusion from the city 
is a threat, and with it, the prospect of social advancement disappears. 

Reflecting a shift in thinking about the condition and future of the city, 
municipalities apply a broadly defined concept of inclusion (of a city which is 
accessible to everyone) to emphasise more strongly the social aims of urban 
policy. This concept of inclusion also concerns housing associations which 
were partly deregulated in the 1990s. For example, a number of large Amster- 
dam housing associations are now committed to inclusive cities. This means 
cities where everyone feels at home, can participate and develop their talents. 
“Where everyone has access to everything the city has to offer; from a place to 
live to facilities and from public space to education. Inclusive cities offer a 
healthy and safe living environment with sufficient greenery and public space 
in all neighbourhoods. Neighbourhoods invite everyday encounters; a first step 
towards recognition of the other. Ultimately, it’s about creating valuable 
places, neighbourhoods that people love” (De Vernieuwde Stad 2011: no 
page). 

Private developers now also embrace inclusion. This proves the capacity 
of this concept to mobilise and enhance the formation of coalitions for new 
spatial and social assignments, although it will also be part of their marketing 
strategies. One of the largest developers in the Netherlands, AM, launched a 
competition in 2018 entitled: ‘Towards a more inclusive city’. In their defini- 
tion, it is also a city with a diversity of population groups, backgrounds and 
incomes. The city must remain accessible to everyone and be a place where 
everyone has equal opportunities, with access to education and the labour mar- 
ket. The inclusive city offers amenities and activities that residents feel they 
are part of. Mixed neighbourhoods are seen as a key to achieving this inclusion 
(Smit 2018). 

Because of its broad scope, normative attractiveness and near-universal 
application, the inclusive city can be seen as a magic concept (Pollitt/Hupe 
2011). The concept of inclusion seeks to support efforts to do something about 
the increased inaccessibility of cities and the inequality of opportunity. It is 
striking how quickly the concept of inclusion has become common in the sys- 
tem world of municipalities, housing associations and private developers. 
However, the above quotes suggest that everyone can find a place in an inclu- 
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sive city and that this can occur in a harmonious and rational-planned manner. 
That is why the concept has been criticised. Pollitt and Hupe (2011) warn that 
magic concepts can dilute, obscure or even deny traditional social science con- 
cerns with conflicting interests and logic. Franke and Veldhuis (2019: 69) ar- 
gue, for example, that the concept of an inclusive city has an overly idealistic 
and moralistic edge. ‘It sometimes suggests the elimination of differences, 
while the city thrives on difference, contrast, conflict and complexity.’ They 
prefer to speak of the just city. Buitelaar (2020) considers both concepts — just 
city and inclusive city — to be interchangeable. However, he believes that the 
concept of justice can draw on a long philosophical tradition, while inclusion 
is mainly a recent, policy-related invention. 

The assumption that inclusion must include conflicts is also reflected in 
criticism based on the theories of political scientist Chantal Mouffe. According 
to Mouffe (2005), instead of pinning our hopes for an inclusive city on the 
rational capacity of humans, we should learn to live together again in a world 
of division, conflict and complexity. Scholars argue that contradiction and con- 
flict should be part of urban development (Visser 2020). It is not a problem if 
places are not one hundred per cent inclusive. Then there will also be openness 
to intergenerational inclusion, for citizens who want to alter a place at a later 
time (Verloo in: Karnenbeek/Willems 2022). 

Some Dutch sociologists argue for a more relaxed view of inclusion, with 
a focus on initiatives where residents connect because of things they have in 
common and less on inclusive activities that should be accessible to all resi- 
dents. The aim should be more focused on inclusive neighbourhoods and less 
on inclusive activities (Engbersen/Jansen 2022). 


2. Amsterdam as an inclusive city? 


Inclusion is identified as a value in recent policy documents of the municipality 
of Amsterdam. In the Environmental Vision 2050, the long-term vision for the 
spatial development of the city, it is described as follows: ‘Amsterdam wants 
to be an inclusive city. A city where inhabitants of Amsterdam and newcomers 
can feel at home, and which offers opportunities to develop. An inclusive city 
is also an undivided city. This means that opportunities to emancipate are the 
same everywhere in the city. It also means that we combat large differences in 
perceived quality of life and concentrations of disadvantages and social prob- 
lems’ (Gemeente Amsterdam 2021b: 158). 

An important reason the concept is embraced is that Amsterdam as an un- 
divided city is under pressure. The city has experienced strong economic 
growth since 2000 which has made Amsterdam a more expensive place to live 
in. The city is struggling with rising land and rent prices, crowds of tourists 
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and the arrival of expats (Milikowski 2018). Housing prices of owner-occupied 
dwellings and rents in the private sector have risen enormously and there has 
been a decrease in affordable housing (Christof/Majoor 2021). Not only vul- 
nerable and lower-income households, but also the middle class is finding it 
increasingly difficult in Amsterdam (Boterman/Van Gent 2022). This is a new 
situation for this city which has a rich tradition of affordable (social) housing. 
In the past, Amsterdam was even hailed by Fainstein (2010) as a just city and 
praised for its social democratic principles of city development. Others claim 
that Amsterdam no longer deserves this ‘just city’ status (Uitermark 2009). 

Secondly, there is increasing inequality and segregation. The social geog- 
raphy of Amsterdam shows a growing core-periphery divide (Savini et al. 
2015). Pockets of poverty and high unemployment have arisen in vulnerable 
post-war neighbourhoods in the urban periphery outside the A10 ring road. 
These neighbourhoods have high percentages of non-Western migrants. In 
these superdiverse neighbourhoods, various kinds of policies are trying to re- 
verse the threat of exclusion and displacement processes. 

In Amsterdam, inclusion has been translated into various policy areas. This 
article focuses on urban renewal in so-called deprived neighbourhoods. These 
neighbourhoods are characterised by socio-economic problems such as high 
unemployment, low incomes and feelings of unsafeness. In addition, the 
maintenance of homes and public space is often delayed or minimal. In the past 
20 years, some of these neighbourhoods have been renovated in terms of hous- 
ing, social facilities and public space. In 2018, 32 neighbourhoods were again 
designated for large-scale renovation and socio-economic improvement. In the 
last few years, the aim has been to better align physical investments with the 
needs of current and future residents. In addition to extra social investments, 
restructuring and densification are a means of improving quality of life. Inclu- 
sion relates to both the process and the outcome of urban renewal. In order to 
increase the number of affordable homes in the city and therefore inclusion, 
the municipality of Amsterdam introduced the ‘40-40-20 scheme’ since 2018. 
For new construction, the requirement is 40 per cent social rent, 40 per cent 
medium-priced rent and purchase and 20 per cent high-end rent and purchase 
(Gemeente Amsterdam 2017). 

Three aspects of inclusive urban and social renewal in deprived neighbour- 
hoods will be discussed here: resident participation, socio-spatial infrastructure 
and mixed neighbourhoods. The ambition of the left-wing city council is to 
involve everyone in participation processes and to make the results in the field 
of housing, social facilities and public space as inclusive as possible. For in- 
clusive goals at the intersection of spatial and social policy domains — partici- 
pation, collective facilities and neighbourhoods — I will address two issues on 
the basis of some examples. First, living together in a city is always accompa- 
nied by processes of self-selection, division, conflict and inclusion and exclu- 
sion in relation to places. Second, I will contrast the system world of the pro- 
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fessionals with the everyday living environment of residents in neighbour- 
hoods. Based on research of the Amsterdam University of Applied Sciences 
(AUAS) and research into the socio-spatial practices of residents in the super- 
diverse post-war neighbourhoods in Amsterdam, I will show what inclusion as 
a policy goal means and how it actually works in daily life and what dilemmas 
it poses. 


3. Participation as a process 


Amsterdam has a tradition of strong government and outspoken civil society. 
In this constant confrontation, all kinds of — often pragmatic — attempts are 
made to establish a connection with bottom-up movements (Christof/Majoor 
2021). With the change of city government in 2018, a greater focus on democ- 
ratisation emerged. The municipality of Amsterdam has the ambition to in- 
volve citizens as much as possible in decision-making about spatial interven- 
tions and urban renewal. New ways of cooperation are being explored for an 
inclusive city. There is room to experiment with new forms of participation. 
The policy document on participation states: ‘Our participation is inclusive. 
This means that we match the wishes and possibilities of the target group as 
closely as possible with the use of language, working methods and means of 
communication. We also make sure that the buildings where we organise meet- 
ings are easily accessible to everyone’ (Gemeente Amsterdam 2019). 

The city council attaches great importance to the fact that the residents of 
deprived neighbourhoods are included in the renewal. This implies involving 
residents in urban renewal, i.e. renovating existing homes and public space, 
adding new homes and making the neighbourhood low-traffic or natural gas- 
free. The objective of inclusion implies a high degree of accessibility to partic- 
ipation for the citizens who have an interest in the outcome. In addition, an- 
other goal is the broad representation of local residents. However, no specific 
participation methods are prescribed, thus enabling participation to be custom- 
ised. Citizens are involved in the planning processes in very different ways. 

An important issue for inclusion is how to achieve broad representation. 
Participation often promotes unintentional selection of participants. Active res- 
idents have the time and energy to participate, while it is precisely in deprived 
neighbourhoods that people do not have (mental) space to participate in this 
planning because of the many problems with which they themselves are con- 
fronted (Van Aanholt et al. 2019). Ethnic minorities, young people, the less 
educated and women are often underrepresented in participation (Bronsvoort 
et al. 2020). If it is not a good representation of the local population, a project 
runs the risk of becoming exclusive rather than inclusive (Jansen 2019). The 
dilemma is: Will the municipality engage in targeted dialogue with a limited 
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group of residents who are already active and have a network in the neighbour- 
hood, or is it trying to involve as many people as possible? 

In the post-war neighbourhood of Banne Noord, an intensive participation 
process was chosen in the course of urban renewal and densification in order 
to arrive at a plan (Van Aanholt et al. 2021). 16 meetings were organised — 
mainly in the neutral context of a primary school — in which about 600 resi- 
dents participated in one way or another. The municipality’s project team ap- 
proached groups of residents who were largely absent at the first meetings, 
such as Muslim women, young people and residents of social housing. Because 
the project team attached great importance to the inclusivity of the process, 
they went door-to-door at nearby social housing flats to invite residents to the 
next meeting. In terms of numbers of residents and the inclusion of those resi- 
dents, the participation process in Banne Noord has been successful. Migrant 
groups also took an active part here. Shaping inclusive participation gatherings 
is an art that determines whether it is meaningful to residents (Bronsvoort et 
al. 2020). Despite the efforts, the older, long-term residents who were involved 
from the start left a greater mark on the process. The residents had a strong 
preference for a minimal variant of densification. The municipal ambitions for 
densification were much greater due to the housing shortage. The municipal 
team eventually found a balance between city-wide interests and the neigh- 
bourhood. The starting point will be the small-scale densification that was pre- 
ferred by the participating residents. Banne Noord shows that a large-scale in- 
clusive participation process requires a lot of commitment from the municipal- 
ity and that it also leads to imbalances in the process and new uncertainties and 
complexities in the outcome. 

There are also neighbourhoods in which participation experiments take 
place where participants form a selection of activist residents. In the K-neigh- 
bourhood in Amsterdam Zuidoost, a majority of residents are of an immigrant 
background. After residents in this neighbourhood went on a ‘participation 
strike’ because plans had already developed so far that they no longer had any 
real influence on them, an organisation from the neighbourhood was made re- 
sponsible for the implementation and supervision of a participation process. 
According to some residents and officials, this central role comes at the ex- 
pense of the inclusivity of the process. Others believe that it is increasing be- 
cause this organisation has a broad network in the local area (Van Aanholt et 
al. 2021). 

Another issue is the effect of inclusive participation. How interactive is the 
communication between citizens and government and how influential is the 
participation? The ‘right to the city’ (Harvey 2003) — having control and being 
able to influence your environment — appears to have been realised to a limited 
extent. Not all residents — e.g., those with limited Dutch language skills or a 
low education — feel free to think along with the government. Even within an 
inclusive participatory process, divisions can exist, and certain groups of resi- 
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dents are dominant. And professionals are not always eager to participate, be- 
cause NIMBY (Not In My Backyard)-like protests can lead to delays. The 
ideas that are generated through participation often also do not fit with the in- 
ternal municipal procedures and responsibilities. There is still little willingness 
among civil servants to work on such participatory projects. Translating civic 
needs into urban plans requires extensive negotiation, flexibility, and above 
all, patience among administration as well as civil society (Christof/Majoor 
2021). Opinions are therefore divided about the effectiveness of participation 
in Amsterdam. On the one hand, it has increased involvement in the living 
environment. On the other hand, the participation mainly concerns adjustments 
to large-scale plans and has little effect on the affordability of housing and 
accessibility of the city. 


4. Socio-spatial infrastructure 


A second policy area of inclusion is the social infrastructure. The municipality 
of Amsterdam strives for a broad and accessible range of activities and support 
in each neighbourhood or district (Gemeente Amsterdam 2019). Mayor Femke 
Halsema of Amsterdam argued that every neighbourhood should have at least 
three core facilities: a library, a community centre and a basketball court (in 
Dutch the three B’s: bibliotheek, buurthuis, basketbalveld). Here, fairness is 
the aim of inclusion. The inclusive city is translated into offering personal de- 
velopment opportunities to residents who have had fewer chances than others. 
The social infrastructure focuses on connectedness and promoting involvement 
between residents. Everyone is welcome in community centres and they should 
be accessible to everyone. Initiatives that have their own objectives and target 
their own group — such as migrant organisations — therefore receive no support 
from the municipality. The objectives of community centres as places where 
people can meet are strict. The policy of the municipality is aimed at universal 
accessibility of these facilities for everyone. Based on this policy, there is a 
clear hope that community centres will provide universalistic, low-threshold 
facilities for all residents in highly diverse neighbourhoods. Against the back- 
ground of increasing diversity and the accumulation of social problems, the 
community centre should be a place, especially in deprived neighbourhoods, 
where different groups of residents ‘learn to live together’. Bridging contacts 
should be formed, which should lead to the reduction of prejudice, greater mu- 
tual sympathy and possibly mutual support. 

That this turns out differently in reality is shown by research (Welschen et 
al. 2020) which gained insight into what the social basis means in practice for 
residents and professionals. Vulnerable groups (migrant elderly, refugees with 
a residence permit, people with a mental health care background or intellectual 
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disability and people from social care) were examined in two community cen- 
tres in the Amsterdam Nieuw-West district. It has become apparent that there 
is a great need among vulnerable groups for particularistic facilities and activ- 
ities: aimed at their ‘own groups’. Coming together with one’s own group low- 
ers the barriers: for elderly migrants who do not have sufficient command of 
the Dutch language, for people with a care background who feel unsafe in 
mixed groups, for refugees who still do not know the way to formal facilities 
and who seek support from compatriots. Activities in your own circle are im- 
portant to feel at home somewhere. Vulnerable groups in society have a strong 
need to continue to come together in their own circle and to reach out to new 
residents from there. All these different groups of residents first of all want a 
place for their own group. In Robert Putnam’s (2000) terms of social relations: 
before bridging is possible, the focus is primarily on bonding. 

These findings form a nuance of the municipality’s policy aimed at uni- 
versal accessibility of facilities for everyone. Social professionals are often 
ambivalent about the ideal of inclusion. The ideal image is supported, but on 
the other hand, practice points to a different reality. Professionals in the com- 
munity centres are aware of the need for a certain degree of particularism. Oth- 
erwise, some groups, such as women with a migrant background, will not be 
able to leave their houses. Research also shows that elderly people prefer the 
intimacy and living room-like atmosphere of small-scale neighbourhood 
rooms instead of a larger community centre (Nio et al. 2020). The location and 
physical characteristics of a building and the layout and atmosphere also de- 
termine its accessibility and for whom it is and is not intended. In ethnically 
mixed neighbourhoods, native elderly people also have a clear preference for 
places where they can be among others of their own kind. In community cen- 
tres of different sizes, it is about the balance between the need for safety of 
activities in one’s own circle, and the possibility of openness for other groups. 
Social professionals always have to navigate between these conflicting objec- 
tives and look for the right balance. As Zacka (2017) states, social work in 
everyday practice always requires a ‘balancing act’ between all kinds of con- 
flicting expectations. It turns out that the community centres are mainly used 
for certain groups of residents, partly as a result of the composition of the 
neighbourhood. Street-level professionals do, however, play with time and 
space to create circumstances in which encounters become more likely. An 
example is the simultaneous planning of activities of two groups who then 
‘spontaneously’ encounter each other during the coffee break. 

There is even an important role for a certain degree of particularism in the 
inclusive city. The inclusive city cannot do without parochial places for spe- 
cific groups. Parochial places are spaces which (sometimes temporarily) are 
appropriated by and for a certain group (Lofland 1998). These are spaces that 
evidently constitute the space of a certain group. Various groups that have 
something in common have their own places where they feel at home and or- 
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ganisations where they meet and organise activities. This happens in the work- 
ing-class neighbourhoods in Amsterdam Noord where older native residents 
come together during evening events to play cards and bingo. In Amsterdam 
Zuidoost, Ghanaians and Surinamese help each other. In Amsterdam Nieuw- 
West, migrants are active in self-organisations and have their mosques and 
community centres. And new city dwellers meet each other in trendy cafés. 
Facilities can be (semi)public or have a more parochial character and they work 
in- and exclusively. Due to high real estate rents, small affordable spaces in 
renewal neighbourhoods for specific groups and activities are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce. 

When we talk about inclusive facilities, we think of neighbourhood-ori- 
ented meeting places where everyone is welcome. They come in all kinds of 
forms, from social facilities such as community centres and libraries to com- 
mercial facilities such as local shops. These collective facilities — the sociolo- 
gist Klinenburg (2018) calls them ‘Palaces for the People’ — are important for 
mutual contact between local residents. These can be very mixed places. A 
major concern is the impoverishment of these public facilities. In Amsterdam, 
the city council now recognises the importance of sufficient public facilities in 
poor neighbourhoods. Whether these are mixed or closed group facilities or a 
combination of both is still an open question for researchers. In my research 
into socio-spatial practices of various groups of city dwellers in post-war dis- 
tricts in Amsterdam Nieuw-West, I have noticed that inclusion as accessibility 
can also occur in commercial facilities (Nio et al. 2009). For example, various 
groups with little money visit the department store HEMA which has a popular 
and affordable built-in restaurant and coffee corner. This chain radiates neu- 
trality and fulfils an important function for residents with a migration back- 
ground as well as for native elderly people who are familiar with this store. 
Research even shows that older people prefer commercial spaces like shopping 
malls to planned and designed activity spaces in care homes or neighbourhood 
centres (Van Melik/Pijpers 2017). Other examples of inclusive, easily accessi- 
ble public facilities that attract a mix of visitors are neighbourhood shopping 
centres, markets, thrift shops, affordable cafés and lunchrooms. Residents can 
feel at home in their ethnically diverse neighbourhood, thanks to these com- 
mercial facilities. 


5. Mixed neighbourhoods 


In deprived neighbourhoods in Amsterdam, the municipality, housing associ- 
ations and private parties have been working on inclusive neighbourhoods for 
more than 20 years. The policy ideal in Amsterdam is mixed neighbourhoods 
where different groups feel connected and at home, where groups live together 
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and meet each other and where they have equal opportunities. The focus is on 
social connections and strengthening social cohesion. A great deal has been 
invested in Amsterdam, in the spatial renewal of deprived neighbourhoods, in 
order to break through the one-sidedness and improve the quality of life 
through mixing (more owner-occupied homes). The aim is always a mix of 
social housing, private sector rental housing and owner-occupied housing. In- 
vestments have also been made in new schools, social facilities and public 
spaces in deprived neighbourhoods. The municipality strives for an integrated 
approach, spatially and socially. What effect has this had? Urban renewal has 
led to a heated debate in Amsterdam, because the renewal has also increased 
gentrification and displacement of residents with low incomes. What does a 
diversity of population groups, backgrounds and incomes mean in practice for 
an inclusive neighbourhood? 

An example is the Staalmanpleinbuurt, which has been renovated and re- 
newed for 15 years. Many owner-occupied and private sector rental homes 
have been added, as a result of which the percentage of social rental homes has 
dropped from 100 per cent to 54 per cent. Social housing has been renewed. 
Residents of social housing were able to move on to a better home in the same 
neighbourhood. Residents with a higher income have moved in. The public 
space has also been renovated. Interviews with residents show that the quality 
of life has improved and that the mixing at neighbourhood level is appreciated, 
but that it also leads to new social dividing lines (Nio 2022). The differences 
in income, education and cultural background are large. A new primary school 
only attracts children from migrant families, but not children from the newly 
prosperous households. There is a gym and also a small neighbourhood room 
which can be used for specific groups. But a lack of connection between the 
different groups of residents is due to the fact that there are hardly any inclusive 
social and commercial facilities. There are a few retail spaces with independent 
entrepreneurs on a recently renovated neighbourhood square. A hopeful new 
private initiative is a neighbourhood facility with a café that meets the needs 
of various residents as a meeting place. However, the rent of the commercial 
space is so high that viability is at risk. Inclusive social and commercial facil- 
ities that are also open on weekends can encourage public familiarity in a so- 
cially diverse neighbourhood. This concerns lighter forms of living together 
and feeling at home, observing and recognising each other. An inclusive neigh- 
bourhood also demands conviviality. In conviviality, which is a friendly vari- 
ant of public familiarity, a balance is found between activities within one’s 
own circle on the one hand and cross-group contact on the other, to promote 
mutual familiarity and friendliness (Wessendorf 2014). What is needed to 
achieve this are places where that can actually happen: a lively and socially 
diverse public space and, above all, public facilities. 

A lesson from urban renewal in Amsterdam is that an inclusive neighbour- 
hood requires more than just a mixture of housing categories and a mix of pop- 
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ulation groups. For the inhabitants to be able to live together, it is important 
that there is also an attractively designed and well-managed public space and 
public facilities. The task for urban renewal is how to create a neighbourhood 
where diverse groups of people can live together comfortably. The question is 
therefore: Which spatial structures, places and programs currently function as 
neighbourhood carriers and how can these be strengthened and enriched so that 
different groups of residents feel at home in a neighbourhood and feel con- 
nected to it? In a study into the renewal neighbourhood Couperusbuurt, we 
drew attention to a neighbourhood street that links various public spaces and 
facilities, such as a primary school, a church, a square with a mosque, a park 
and a shopping strip (Nio et al. 2020). In Sennett’s (2018) terminology, this 
street is a weak boundary or border where the worlds of different groups of 
inhabitants come together. It is important to create public domains in socially 
diverse neighbourhoods. In inclusive neighbourhoods, residents can live 
peacefully side by side and informal contacts are not excluded, so that more 
mutual trust can develop. However, high land prices and land exploitation are 
usually decisive in the renewal of neighbourhoods. The financial-economic 
significance of space has become dominant at the expense of social use, which 
cannot be expressed in monetary terms. 


6. Conclusions 


What does Amsterdam’s policy deliver in terms of successful interventions and 
what makes a process (participation), a place (socio-spatial infrastructure) and 
a neighbourhood inclusive? Urban renewal is a catalyst to simultaneously work 
on different physical and social ambitions in terms of inclusion. The Amster- 
dam examples show that the policy revolves around low threshold accessibil- 
ity, proportionality and simultaneity of groups, interaction, meeting, bridging 
and building social capital. From the perspective of the lived city, it is im- 
portant to take socio-spatial issues into account, such as how groups of resi- 
dents (want to) live together. 

The inclusive city is an aspiration, a state of mind and a way of working. 
It is a guiding principle. Inclusion is also a magic concept that challenges struc- 
tures and processes that cause social injustice. The concept makes exclusive 
effects visible and helps to set agendas of (local) governments and other stake- 
holders. In this way, policy can take vulnerable groups into account, in partic- 
ular. In the current opinion of the municipality and housing associations, it is 
necessary to invest unevenly in order to promote equality. However, the issue 
of the availability of facilities and the affordability of housing in the city cannot 
be solved solely with the policy aimed at inclusion. The concept of inclusion 
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has its limitations because it runs into (bureaucratic and financial-economic) 
obstacles in the system world and in the realities of everyday life. 

What can practitioners in the social and spatial domains do to strengthen 
inclusion in processes, in places and in neighbourhoods? This presents profes- 
sionals with dilemmas and challenges for their action repertoire, especially be- 
cause complexity has increased due to a multitude of stakeholders and a greater 
diversity of residents who are becoming increasingly empowered. The Amster- 
dam examples show that there are a variety of situations in which professionals 
in different policy domains can strengthen inclusion and implement knowledge 
of the residents’ way of life. 

First of all, policy makers and other practitioners must have an eye for the 
lived city, for different groups and their ways of life and needs, for socio-spa- 
tial issues. In addition, in socially diverse neighbourhoods there are always 
frictions and processes of inclusion and exclusion. The Amsterdam case shows 
that there are opportunities and professional scope for action in bringing vari- 
ous groups of residents together at certain times and places. In the social do- 
main in particular, there is room for anticipatory action. Street-level profes- 
sionals can acquire a position as an intermediary between groups of citizens. 
They are part of situations and processes in which they have to act as a bridge 
between professional knowledge and the knowledge of residents and the inter- 
ests of the various parties involved. 

Practitioners also have to navigate between the lived city of residents and 
the system world. The system world consists of all kinds of requirements, reg- 
ulations and frameworks. In the case of participation: how can you adopt in- 
clusion into the city’s urban planning system? Particularly in the field of urban 
renewal, professionals have to take into account complex forces and a multi- 
tude of parties and interests. The new action perspective for professionals is 
that of a mediator between the spatial and social domain and between residents, 
city government and other stakeholders. 
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Small-scale community-based care initiatives 
in the Netherlands 


Elles Bulder 


Introduction 


Population in the 27 countries in the EU, is rapidly ageing (EuroStat 2020; 
EuroStat 2017). This demographic process is stimulated by a general increase 
in life expectancy and an overall decrease in the number of children being born. 
Ageing will, because of higher age-related public spending (Kiss et. al. 2021: 
1), put pressure on the healthcare and welfare system. Furthermore, a gradual 
decrease in the number of children born results in smaller familial networks. 
Therefore, more elderly people have to rely on a smaller convoy (De Jong- 
Gierveld 2011) of family members for informal care. Reversely, chances of 
someone having to provide informal care to their (grand)parents increase as 
families become smaller, because of the decreasing number of children, and 
the joint lifespan increases (Van Gaalen/Van Poppel 2007; Stuifbergen/Van 
Delden/Dykstra 2008). A convenient occasion for governments to reconsider 
national care arrangements and some parts of the welfare state. David Cam- 
eron’s 2010-election campaign for example centred around the Big Society 
Programme in which the government proclaimed to help society regenerate 
itself by giving citizens the means to look after their communities. A conserva- 
tive pamphlet issued for this cause stated: Government on its own cannot fix 
every problem. We are all in this together. We need to draw on the skills and 
expertise of people across the country as we respond to the social, political, 
and economic challenges Britain faces (HM Government UK 2010). 

Since then, a gradual transition from Big Government to Big Society ide- 
ology developed throughout Europe (Meerstra-de Haan 2019: 21). In the Neth- 
erlands, this ideology took the shape of what became known as the “participa- 
tion society’. The policy accompanying this shift encouraged citizens to take 
responsibility for their own social and physical environment (Ubels/Bock/ 
Haartsen 2019: 764). Here, this policy was gradually enforced by a legal frame- 
work, starting with the 2007 Social Support Act — in Dutch the Wet Maatsch- 
appelijke Ondersteuning WMO - developing further during the 2010s. On 17 
September of 2013 the king of the Netherlands in his King’s speech stated: 
“Combined with the need to reduce the government deficit, (...) is slowly but 
surely turning the classical welfare state into a participatory society. Everyone 
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who can do this is asked to take responsibility for his or her own life and envi- 
ronment” (Koninklijk Huis 2013). 

In 2015, the decentralisation of the care and welfare domain in the Ne- 
therlands, for the time being, was finalised. First by the extension of the Social 
Support Act, and after that by the introduction of the Participation Act — the 
latter aiming to help as many people with an occupational disability as possible 
to find work- and the Youth Act. Following these adjustments to the legal sys- 
tem, a structural shift commenced involving the devolution of responsibilities 
in the care and welfare and welfare domain from the central government to 
municipalities. A new — locally orientated — social domain emerged. However, 
when tasks were transferred to the municipalities, the corresponding budgets 
were immediately cut. Kim Putters, as director of the Dutch Social and Cultural 
Planning Agency, in 2018 phrases this shift in the social domain as: “the gov- 
ernment’s ambition in the social domain is clear: all citizens must be able to 
participate in society to the best of their ability, while retaining as much inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and self-direction as possible. Even if they have a dis- 
ability or a condition” (Putters 2018: 7). He continues in a more critical tone 
of voice: “In order to realize these objectives — and to be able to provide better 
support to citizens —, a renewed social contract is needed: a contemporary in- 
terplay between the government, social organizations, and citizens in the 
changing welfare state.” (ibid 2018: 8). 

This article focusses on small-scale community-based care initiatives de- 
veloped as a result of the circumstances described above. Initiatives developed 
by citizens in small villages in rural areas in the Netherlands, with special at- 
tention to some interesting case studies in the North and South of the country. 
These initiatives will be contextualised. First, the demographic processes im- 
pacting the Dutch care and welfare domain will be discussed in more detail in 
chapter one. Subsequently, chapter two will focus on citizens’ initiatives, at- 
tempting to put them in a broader theoretical framework using theories on vol- 
untary engagement, social cohesion, and a line of reasoning from social capital 
theory. Finally, in chapter three, these findings will be used to describe and 
discuss small-scale community-based care initiatives in the Netherlands in 
general with a specific focus on two relatively new types of small-scale initia- 
tives built around a social support worker. 


1. Demographic developments impacting care 
and welfare in the Netherlands 


Since the 1960s, the Netherlands saw a rapid decrease in the number of chil- 
dren born. In 2020 the net birth rate was as low as 9.7 per cent. Combined with 
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an ever-rising life expectancy, 79.7 per cent for men and 83.1 per cent for 
women in 2020, this meant a gradual ageing of the Dutch population (Statline 
1). In 2020 9.5 per cent of the Dutch population was 65 years and over, while 
4.7 per cent of the population was 80 years and over (Statline 2). In more pe- 
ripheral parts of the Netherlands this process is accelerated due to the outmigra- 
tion of young people, for their studies and better paid jobs, to more economi- 
cally attractive urban regions such as the Randstad and the Eindhoven region, 
as can also be seen in other EU-countries (European Commission no year). 
Therefore, age division in these more peripheral regions shows a more disturb- 
ing face. For example, we saw in 2020 that 24 per cent, 22 per cent and 20 per 
cent of the population in Drenthe, Friesland and Groningen - the three northern 
provinces in the Netherlands — was 65 years and over. The prognosis for 2040, 
all three provinces taken together, is that 28 per cent of the population will be 
65 years and beyond while 9 per cent of the total population will be 80 years 
and beyond (Statline 4). When looking at these data we should consider that 
all three provinces also include medium and larger towns, making the percent- 
ages for the more rural areas seem even grimmer. 

Furthermore, household structures in the Netherlands also saw, in line with 
other EU-countries, significant changes, from larger household types with sev- 
eral children and sometimes other relatives living with their parents, to more 
nuclear household types with sometimes one or two children living with their 
parents, or single-person households (European Parliament 2010). In 2021 32 
per cent of all households in the Netherlands consisted of one or two parents 
with children, 29 per cent of the households had a couple without children, and 
no less than 39 per cent of the households were single-person households (Stat- 
line 3). Solo dwellers form a very diverse group of youngsters, divorcees, wid- 
ows and widowers, and people who were never in a relationship. In more urban 
areas single-person households belong more often to the group of youngsters, 
whereas in more rural areas they are typically formed by elderly men and 
women living alone after divorce or the loss of their spouse (Sociaal Planbu- 
reau Groningen no year). Combining the process of more rapidly ageing in 
rural, more peripheral regions with the shift in household structures, especially 
when focussing on the number of elderly people living in single-person house- 
holds in those regions, loneliness and neglect are lurking. However, after the 
decentralisation of the care and welfare domain in the Netherlands, resulting 
in the devolution of responsibilities from the central government to municipal- 
ities, followed by the cut in the corresponding budgets, municipalities had to 
reconsider their role. This resulted in a cut-down system for people in need of 
care and assistance. Furthermore, the flow of youngsters and young families to 
the Randstad and other urban areas weakened intergenerational ties and re- 
gional social capital. Consequently, other solutions for the stripped collective 
care and welfare system had to be found in the delicate balance between col- 
lective and indivi-dual responsibilities. 
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2. Community-based citizens’ initiatives, social 
cohesion and Social Capital theory 


In the process of finding a new balance between collective and individual re- 
sponsibilities, citizens’ initiatives became a popular policy tool in the Nether- 
lands (Hurenkamp/Tonkens 2020: 54). In this article we use the definition of 
Meerstra- de Haan: “These initiatives as formally or informally organized 
groups of citizens who are active in and contribute to the public domain on a 
voluntary basis without financial compensation” (Meerstra- de Haan 2019: 8). 
Most of the time these initiatives are locally based. They know their commu- 
nities’ needs and potential and are therefore well equipped to respond to local 
needs and challenges (ibid.: 21-24). Whatever legal form these initiatives may 
take, most of the time they are built around voluntary engagement of residents. 
Here, we will focus on citizens’ initiatives in care and welfare; organizations 
that are established by a group of citizens with the aim to increase health and 
welfare within the local community in which the organisation operates while 
they are not focussing on making a profit (Van der Knaap et al. 2019: 2). But 
before doing so, the attempt will be made to put them in a broader theoretical 
framework using theories on voluntary engagement, social cohesion, and a line 
of reasoning from social capital theory. 


2.1 Volunteering: the pros and cons 


Voluntary engagement is an important driving force in establishing a wide 
range of activities in villages and neighbourhoods in the Netherlands (Bulder 
forthcoming; Bulder/Melis 2021). Fonseca et al. (2019: 246) argue that volun- 
tary engagement is an essential part of the process that binds people together 
and therefore an essential element in building and upkeeping social cohesion. 
In addition, some scholars list benefits that can be attributed to voluntary civic 
activities as compared to activities with involvement of the state, the market 
and kin or family systems, for example. They argue that voluntary civic activ- 
ities can easily mobilise unpaid labour, produce services people can trust, en- 
gage residents in community welfare activities, raise empathy for and moral 
engagement with the less fortunate, and include marginal and vulnerable 
groups in collectives (cf. Van den Bos 2014: 20). 

The Dutch Voluntary Policy Committee, established in 2001 by the Min- 
istry of Health, Welfare and Sports to encourage municipalities and provinces 
to set up new voluntary policies, identifies the positive social impact of volun- 
tary work as promoting participation, democracy, socialisation, integration, 
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channelling, quality and solidarity, detection of problems and emancipation 
(Van den Bos 2006: 11). Langendijk (2006: 12) adds to this that volunteering 
contributes to building shared trust, social connectivity, stimulates participa- 
tion in society and the development of shared values and conventions. 

However, volunteering, apart from positively impacting volunteers, local 
community and the broader society, also has its drawbacks. The constant pres- 
sure to reach goals is sometimes felt to be a burden. The gradual exhaustion of 
cognitive resources, unclear role patterns or expectations, or a lack of voice 
within the initiative can even eventually lead to what has come to be known as 
a ‘volunteer burnout’ (Meerstra-de Haan 2019: 71-72). Moreover, not every 
community is able or willing to start a citizens’ initiative because they lack the 
social capital needed, among other things. This unfortunately can result in 
growing disparities in levels of service delivery and eventually to uneven rural 
development. Furthermore, continuity in voluntary engagement concerning es- 
sential services is also a tricky aspect. Individuals can, for example, change 
their priorities while their assets are dearly needed to make the initiative a suc- 
cess. Also, initiatives can be exclusive, shutting people out, causing discord 
within the community. (ibid. 2019: 4). And finally, the relationship between 
governments and citizens’ initiatives is very important because often there is a 
financial relationship between both parties. This implies that the volunteers in 
the initiative have to stand for their own targets and principles while in the 
meantime they need to keep in touch with the ideas and the policy of the local 
and regional governments; a delicate balance that, when things go awry, can 
cause lots of frustration and disappointment within the community (ibid. 2019: 
4). 


2.2 Social Capital theory and social networks 


One of the most influential books within social capital theory is Robert Put- 
nam’s study Bowling alone. The collapse and revival of American Community 
published in 2000. In his book Putnam describes social capital and how it has 
changed over time. With Bowling alone we touch upon the field of social cap- 
ital theory focussing on features of social life that enable collective action and 
constitute a part of social structure. Whereas physical capital refers to physical 
objects and human capital refers to the properties of individuals, social capital 
refers to connections among individuals — social networks and the norms of 
reciprocity and trustworthiness that arise from them [...]. ‘Social capital’ calls 
attention to the fact that civic virtue is most powerful when embedded in a 
network of reciprocal social relations. “A society of many virtuous but isolated 
individuals is not necessarily rich in social capital” (Putnam 2000: 19). 
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Putnam (2000: 19-23) introduces two different types of social capital: 
“bonding social capital’ and ‘bridging social capital’. Bonding social capital is 
seen as more exclusive, inward looking and reinforcing exclusive identities 
and homogenous groups (sometimes even creating strong out-group antago- 
nism). Bridging social capital is positioned as more inclusive, encompassing 
people across diverse social cleavages. For example, in interaction around 
sports or cultural practices, trust grows. Because of this, people can bridge 
other dividing lines, such as those of religion, ethnicity, or education. This last 
type of social capital comes closest to the views of Fonseca et al. (2019: 246) 
on voluntary engagement, being an essential part of the process that binds peo- 
ple together and therefore an essential element in building and upkeeping so- 
cial cohesion. Also, the benefits attributed to voluntary civic activities as men- 
tioned above by Lorentzen and Dugstad, like raising empathy for and moral 
engagement with the less fortunate, and the inclusion of marginal and vulner- 
able groups, link to Putnam’s bridging capital-concept (cf. Van den Bos 2014: 
20). While Langendijk’s (2006: 12) argument that voluntary engagement 
builds shared trust and social connectivity and stimulates the development of 
shared values and conventions also matches Putnam’s concept of bridging so- 
cial capital. The fact mentioned by Meerstra- de Haan that civic initiatives can 
also be exclusive in the sense that they are shutting people out (2019: 4), is 
more aligned with the concept of bonding social capital. However, both types 
of social capital are visible in the different citizens’ initiatives studied by the 
scholars mentioned above. 

Szreter and Woolcock (2004: 651) summarise some of the health effects 
that can empirically be linked to social capital as defined above. They men- 
tioned among others child development, adolescent well-being, increased men- 
tal health, reduced mortality, lower susceptibility to depression and loneliness 
and higher perceptions of well-being and self-rated health. In addition, they 
introduced a third type of social capital, to wit ‘linking social capital’. They 
defined linking social capital as: 


“... norms of respect and networks of trusting relationships between people who 
are interacting across explicit, formal or institutionalized power or authority gradi- 
ents in society [...] just as health outcomes can be improved by expanding the 
quality and quantity of bonding social capital (among friends, family and neigh- 
bours) and bridging social capital (trusting relations between those from different 
demographic and special groups), so, too, is it crucial to facilitate the building of 
linking social capital across power differentials, especially to representatives of 
institutions responsible for delivering those key services that necessarily entail on- 
going discretionary face-to-face interaction” (ibid. 2004: 655). 


Using the above theories concerning voluntary engagement and the different 
types of social capital as a theoretical frame, we will now turn to small-scale 
community-based care initiatives in the Netherlands. 
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3. Small-scale community-based care initiatives 
in the Netherlands 


In the 2010s, in the Netherlands a relatively new community-based care initia- 
tive developed. In this new initiative the network of family and kin was sup- 
plemented by a larger network of volunteers from outside the closer network 
of the person in need of care and a professional called the village support 
worker. This is in line with the argument of Jenny de Jong-Gierveld (2011: 
43), who argues that people in need of care more and more will have to rely on 
an active involvement of networks, other than family and kin, or the ‘convoy’. 

However, before turning to two case studies centred around these village 
support workers, we will discuss small-scale care initiatives in the Netherlands 
in general. Even though their ‘label’ is the same, their structure, name and the 
way they are financing their activities varies hugely. After discussing these 
initiatives more generally, the last paragraphs of this chapter will focus on care 
initiatives that come closest to realising Szreter and Woolcock’s linking social 
capital. Furthermore, the way care is organised in these case studies, in a more 
equal collaboration between relatives, volunteers, and professionals, is very 
similar to the way in which the care should be organized according to the call 
for action from the Dutch Council of Public Health and Society. 


3.1 Community-based care initiatives in the Netherlands 


Since 2012, a significant number of small-scale community-based care initia- 
tives were launched by citizens in urban and rural areas in the Netherlands. 
The monitor Zorgzame gemeenschappen (‘caring communities’), constructed 
in 2021, was able to trace no less than 1471 initiatives at that time. Based on 
data gathered from 323 of these initiatives Van Zoest et al. (2021) enable us to 
draw a picture of what those initiatives stand for and how they function. First, 
the listed initiatives all have, as already mentioned, different characteristics. 
Some are formally (80 per cent), others are informally (20 per cent) organised; 
they can be found in exclusively urban (36 per cent) or rural (45 per cent) areas; 
they sometimes focus more on specific target groups and sometimes link with 
professional care. Most of the time the initiatives combine different activities 
within care and welfare, as can be seen from the data in table 1. 
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Table 1: Distribution of activities among respondents 


Activity (N=323) % 
Social cohesion 57 
Welfare 47 
Liveability 41 
Loneliness 40 
Participation 29 
Care 18 
Supported living 16 
Health 10 
Prevention 8 


Source: Van Zoest et al. 2021 


When focussing on groups in society that benefit from these initiatives, the 
monitor shows that 68 per cent of the initiatives focus on all residents while 32 
per cent focus on specific groups like the elderly, youngsters, migrants, or resi- 
dents with mental or physical challenges. Linking this to Putnam’s theory on 
bonding and bridging social capital, we can conclude that most of these initia- 
tives ‘encompass people across diverse cleavages’, are therefore socially in- 
clusive and can therefore be categorised as ‘bridging social capital’. However, 
as regards initiatives focussing exclusively on one target group, we need more 
information in order to be able to classify them as bonding or bridging social 
capital because they can (un)consciously ‘reinforce exclusive identities and 
homogenous groups’. 

When we take it one step further by screening the initiatives on the extent 
to which they may be linked to the concept of ‘linking social capital’, we find 
that 49 per cent of the initiatives has relations with a welfare institution; 7 per 
cent cooperates with a health insurance company; and 85 per cent has direct 
relations and 46 per cent indirect relations with a municipality. A minority of 
initiatives employs professionals; 16 per cent on payrolling and 14 per cent 
under direct contract. All other activities are executed by volunteers (Van 
Zoest et al. 2021). It appears from the above data that a considerable number 
of Dutch small-scale care initiatives involved in Van Zoest’s monitor can be 
linked to the concept of ‘bridging social capital’ but can also be classified as 
‘linking social capital’. This appears to be in line with the observations of 
Szreter and Woolcock (2004: 651), who found that social capital stimulates 
child development, adolescent well-being, mental health, reduced mortality, 
lower susceptibility to depression and loneliness and higher perceptions of 
well-being and self-rated health. An argument that was reinforced by the re- 
search of Kristina Sundquist et al. (2014) which was focussed on the entire 
Swedish population aged 65 years and over, showing some of the positive ef- 
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fects of linking social capital. The research showed a significant negative cor- 
relation between the presence of linking social capital and all-cause mortality 
among people aged 65 years and over. Furthermore, Sundquist et al. (2014) 
show a clear positive correlation between the presence of linking social capital 
and the prevalence of cause-specific mortality in coronary heart disease, psy- 
chiatric disorders, cancer, stroke, chronic lower respiratory diseases, type 2 di- 
abetes, and suicide. 

Unfortunately, as so little information is uncovered on results for and im- 
pact on the people in need of care in the monitor, it is not possible to make a 
comparison with the above studies. However, the information that is available 
reveals that 65 per cent of the initiatives can fulfil their pre-set targets of which 
the top 5 targets are: 1. Social liveability, self-sustainability, well-being; 2. Re- 
ducing loneliness; 3. Empowering; 4. Healthy lifestyle; 5. Longer and better 
living at home. Even though different concepts are used, this list suggests that 
the initiatives at least set their targets in line with the effects grouped by Szreter 
and Woolcock (2004: 651) as: child development, adolescent well-being, in- 
creased mental health, reduced mortality, lower susceptibility to depression 
and loneliness and higher perceptions of well-being and self-rated health and 
some of the effects registered by Sundquist et al. (2014) listed as reducing all- 
cause mortality among people aged 65 years and over. 

After this more general overview of community-based small-scale care in- 
itiatives in the Netherlands and their link with theories on volunteering, social 
cohesion and social capital, we now turn to two case-studies where the initia- 
tives were supplemented by a professional, the village support worker. 


3.2 Caring community Elsendorp 


A forerunner in the Netherlands in the field of caring communities is the 
‘Small-scale village or district-oriented care-project’ in the municipality of 
Gemert-Bakel. Starting in the village Elsendorp in 2007, it subsequently spread 
to other small villages within the municipality. The concept, centred around 
reciprocity, was developed bottom-up, together with the village council and 
other residents. It was targeted at empowering residents in need of care by giv- 
ing them back control over their care and welfare situation and (re)connecting 
them with society. A local working group (informal) or cooperative (formal), 
consisting of volunteers and closely linked to the different village councils, 
was formed in each participating village. At the start of the project the working 
groups/cooperatives provided low-level care themselves without the involve- 
ment of or connection with professionals. Given its principle, to empower resi- 
dents in need of care, and the interconnectivity of the residents directly or in- 
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directly linked to these initiatives, the concept of binding and possibly bridging 
social capital seems to apply to this phase of the project. 

In 2008 the project in Elsendorp entered a new phase; the ‘village support 
worker’ was introduced. She was the first professional of her kind installed in 
the Netherlands. The support worker there was, for a limited number of hours, 
formally employed by the municipal welfare organisation. The existing work- 
ing group became her day-to-day supervisor. Her prime tasks were mediating 
between residents and health care professionals, helping with Wmo-applica- 
tions, connecting residents, stimulating the residents’ own strength, identifying 
problems, supporting caregivers and last but not least sometimes focussing on 
strengthening village liveability in general. In this phase the concept of linking 
social capital became also applicable to the Elsendorp-project. 

After some years this small-scale care initiative was evaluated by Verbeek 
et al. (2014: 18) on behalf of the Trimbos Institute, the Dutch knowledge insti- 
tute for mental health care, addiction care and social care. The study concluded 
that, even though no significant changes could be observed in respect of gen- 
eral well-being and cost effectiveness of total health costs, a significant drop 
in Social Support Act-related expenses over the same period for people aged 
75-95 became clear. WMO-costs dropped by €134 per person per year in the 
period under research against a rise in Social Support Act -costs of €150 per 
person per year in a control village. These findings have to be set against a rise 
in care-related costs associated with the work of the village support worker by 
€40 per person per year Nevertheless, this means a positive result of €96 per 
person per year. Care and services provided did not significantly differ in both 
villages, nor did both populations during the period of research. 

A more qualitative part of the research focussed more precisely on the role 
of the village support worker within the project and the results and impact of 
this expansion of the model observed. Residents and other stakeholders voiced 
that, among other things, the village supporter stimulated social cohesion in 
the village or district and empowered residents. Furthermore, she was able to 
identify problems at an early stage so other care and welfare professionals 
could be brought into action earlier while in doing so health gains could be 
realised. All this due to a low threshold. (Verbeek et al. 2014: 28-31). Unfor- 
tunately, no follow-up research has been done thus far. 


3.3 Caring community Wedde 


In 2014, the project ‘Wedde dat ’t lukt’ (Bet that it works) inspired by Elsdorp, 
started in the village Wedde. Similar as in Gemert- Bakel the concept in the 
following years spread to other villages in the municipality of Westerwolde. In 
total approximately 2,500 residents were connected to care and welfare ser- 
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vices in this way. Unlike the project in Elsdorp, Wedde dat ’t lukt was initiated 
by the general practitioner in cooperation with the village council and the res- 
idents of the village because he had noticed that his patients needed another 
type (and or intensity) of care than was offered. From an early start a village 
support worker, with a background in health care, was part of the project. Start- 
up costs were covered by the municipality (salary of the village support 
worker), the regional health insurance organisation (hours put in by the general 
practitioner), the province Groningen and LEADER. After the starting up pe- 
riod the municipality still covered the costs of the village support worker’s 
salary. 

Wieke Paulusma, project leader at the regional hospital, stated in an inter- 
view: “In my opinion, village supporters not only make a very valuable contri- 
bution to the quality of life in communities, but they are also the right people 
for any questions and concerns that we cannot (immediately) address in hospi- 
tal. Questions and concerns related to loneliness, for example. In this way, we 
can complement each other if we, as a society, invest in quality of life. This 
also allows us to keep facilities, such as a hospital in the region, available to 
everyone” (cited in Smelik/Pijnenborg 2021: 8). 

This statement again lays the foundation for the argument that care initia- 
tives organised around a village support worker can be classified as ‘linking 
social capital’ with all acclaimed benefits. Furthermore, Paulusma, who is 
quite outspoken about the necessity of small-scale initiatives including a vil- 
lage support worker, adds another positive feature. She argues that this type of 
initiatives is vital when it comes to keeping up facilities like a regional hospital 
in more rural areas. 

In 2020, the Aletta Jacobs School for Public Health published a white pa- 
per summarising the result of research on the village support worker in three 
Groningen villages. Richard Jong-A-Pin, the responsible researcher, among 
others, compared cost development of care provided by the general practitioner 
in the period 2015-2017 over time. Jong-A-Pin (2020) observed a significant 
drop in these costs during the period of research. His findings were supported 
by the analysis in one of the other villages involved in the case study. However, 
given the short research period, no relation with the health situation of villagers 
nor with higher perceptions of well-being and self-rated health could be estab- 
lished at that time. Two years later, Jong-A-Pin, together with students, revi- 
sited Wedde, trying to picture the societal impact of the project and the village 
support worker. The results of this more qualitative research are still under 
analysis. However, some preliminary results are already available. It is argued 
that the village support worker enables residents to remain longer in their own 
homes and feel less lonely. The village support worker’s help with ‘translating’ 
the jargon from care and welfare professionals is explicitly mentioned as a 
positive effect. In his 2020-research Jong-A-Pin already mentioned that, in our 
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increasingly digital world, a professional assisting older (single) villagers and 
individuals with low literacy is of great importance. 

The results of this research also allow us to shed some light on the effects 
of the care initiative on voluntary caregivers. It shows that volunteers partici- 
pating in the project take pride in their work and find they are doing something 
useful for their village and society. They are more involved in village life and 
meet new people. The feeling that social relations are strengthened as is the 
feeling of togetherness, is also mentioned. In this sense, the project can also be 
classified as bridging social capital while on the other hand, some of the ad- 
vantages of voluntary engagement mentioned in chapter two are supported. 
Furthermore, family members and neighbours find relief and feel more relaxed 
because the support worker takes over some of the burden. The effects of the 
small-scale care initiatives including a community support worker are thus felt 
on different levels and in different ways in the village community and appear 
to be strengthening linking social capital. 


4 Discussion 


Demographic changes like the ageing of the population and changes in house- 
hold structures erode the basis of the Dutch welfare system introduced in the 
20th century. In the slipstream of the Big Society theory spreading through 
Europe, the government in the Netherlands introduced a set of laws in the 
2010s stimulating citizens to participate in society to the best of their ability. 
For society to be able to cope with these developments in the care and welfare 
system, to continue to offer optimal care and support in the event of a rising 
demand for long-term care, the Dutch Council for Public Health and Society 
(Lenselink/Reerink 2021; Raad Volksgezondheid and Samenleving 2022: 11) 
advocated a fundamental review of the relationships between formal and in- 
formal care to provide a more equal collaboration between relatives, volun- 
teers, and professionals. 

In the meantime, a significant number of small-scale community-based 
care initiatives sprang up in urban and rural areas in the Netherlands. Given 
the accelerated ageing of the rural population and the thinning of social net- 
works in those areas, these initiatives have now become vital for upholding the 
well-being and even the facilities in more peripheral regions. Only a small 
number of these Dutch small-scale care initiatives work with professionals 
who are sometimes targeting a special group, but who are most of the time 
trying to help the whole community solely based on voluntary engagement. 
Even though volunteering has many positive effects on an individual and com- 
munity level like promoting participation, democracy, socialisation, integra- 
tion, channelling, promoting quality and solidarity, identifying issues and 
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emancipating (Van den Bos 2006: 11) it can also have serious drawbacks for 
volunteers, as is explained above. 

Furthermore, volunteers are at liberty to change their priorities, move out 
of a community and, in doing so, leave their jobs in the organisation. This 
makes initiatives based on voluntary engagement and a care and welfare sys- 
tem that is built on them very vulnerable. 

Social capital theory in which bonding, bridging, and linking social capital 
are presented can help us frame these initiatives. The data presented in this 
article, taken from different sources, enable us to throw some more light on the 
targets, organisation, effects, and impact of these initiatives. Based on availa- 
ble data we conclude that most of the small-scale community-based care initi- 
atives in the Netherlands can be classified as “bridging social capital’ or even 
‘linking social capital’. Furthermore, the initiatives that include a professional 
village support worker, as the first point of contact for residents, volunteers, 
other professionals and care and welfare institutions, are able to strengthen 
linking social capital. Exchanging knowledge of and experiences with as well 
as further research on these community-based caring communities and their 
vulnerability in the light of cut downs will help us deal with developments 
occurring not only in the Netherlands but everywhere in Europe. 
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Strengthening the vitality of neighbourhoods: 
Countercultures and self-evident meeting places 


Arnold Reijndorp 


In this chapter, the role of informal networks and common goods initiatives in 
redefining the commons for social inclusion on the local level, will be explored 
by focusing on the socio-spatial practices of both residents and organisations 
in the city district Brugse Poort in Ghent (Flanders) which were empirically 
investigated in a research project. The research project arose from the goal of 
the city of Ghent to further strengthen the district’s vitality, a district where it 
is good to reside, work and live. The Brugse Poort, built as a working-class 
district at the end of the 19th century, nowadays has an enormous diversity of 
residents and some facilities of urban importance, and as such it is already an 
urbanised city district. The real ambition appears in the addition ‘vital’. A 
neighbourhood in which it is good to reside, work and live can also be called 
a pleasant or an attractive urban district. Vitality sounds like more than that, 
but what exactly? And: what is the role of participation of different groups of 
residents in this regard? And participation in what and in which way? However 
implicitly, on the part of the city department of urban development and partic- 
ipation, social exclusion and inclusion of vulnerable residents or members of 
so-called minority groups played an important role in the assignment of the 
research project and the notion of vitality. Worries were expressed about the 
participation of different groups, varying from poor people to new immigrants, 
and a feeling they cannot be reached with the projects and programs organised 
by the city. 


1. Vitality, inclusion, and participation 


In the assignment, the city department stated that the vitality of a neighbour- 
hood ‘depends of enough resilience to adapt to changing circumstances, both 
on an individual and a collective level.’ The aim of the research and the central 
research question are based on this statement: ‘This requires insight into the 
existing social dynamics. What is the level of vitality of the neighbourhood 
already and what does resilience look like on an individual and collective 
level?’ The last question looks like a clear one, but on closer inspection, the 
two concepts, vitality and resilience, seem nearly synonymous, which makes 
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the question almost tautological. Recently, both concepts have also acquired 
the character of a policy slogan, in Flanders as well as in the Netherlands. 

Some years ago, resilience usually referred to the ability to withstand nat- 
ural disasters and to overcome the damage caused (Kilper 2012). This relates 
to the physical domain, but it has also social dimensions. Resilience shows the 
vitality of a community, especially in extreme circumstances. Perhaps the re- 
lationship between resilience and vitality is therefore exactly the opposite way 
around to the way it is stated in the proposed research question. Not: the vitality 
of a neighbourhood depends on enough resilience to adapt to changing circum- 
stances, but: to be able to respond resiliently to those changes, a neighbourhood 
must have enough vitality. Vitality then indicates the capacities and skills to 
look at changes differently, less defensively, and to embark upon new paths. 
The emergence of new initiatives, places, and partnerships, which are pro- 
voked but also made possible and given space precisely by these changes, char- 
acterise the vitality of a neighbourhood. Although this answers the question of 
what constitutes the vitality of a neighbourhood, it by no means explains how 
this works. 

Recently the answer to this question was sought, in the Netherlands and 
Flanders, in the proportion of highly educated people, leading to policies called 
‘neighbourhoods in balance’. The idea behind this was that higher educated 
people would provide ‘strong shoulders’, helping ‘vulnerable’ groups to take 
part in bettering living circumstances in the neighbourhood, but resulted in 
what is known as ‘state led gentrification’ (Lees 2008, Hochstenbach 2017). 
Sociological research shows that the ability of residents to jointly do something 
about the physical and social quality of their neighbourhood is not directly re- 
lated to the number of residents with a high degree of economic, social, or 
cultural capital, but to the socio-spatial fabric of the neighbourhood (Sampson 
et al. 2005; Diani 2015). This socio-spatial fabric or infrastructure could easily 
be (mis)understood as a collaboration of organisations and municipal depart- 
ments active in the neighbourhood, the so-called integrated approach. For the 
vitality of a neighbourhood, however, the informal connections within the net- 
work of people who are active as professionals in those organisations in con- 
nection with volunteers, residents, and participants are far more important. Not 
the level but the diversity of social and cultural capital is what matters here. 
By finding each other to solve daily problems and for support, a breeding 
ground for new ideas and initiatives is created at the same time. But where do 
they find each other? 

In times of mobile phones, internet, email, Facebook, Instagram and 
WhatsApp, physical encounters seem less and less necessary. For the demand 
for inclusiveness, however, the openness of the social infrastructure for new- 
comers is essential in order for them to become participants and initiators. This 
requires physical places where activities take place and encounters can occur. 
There, the vitality of the neighbourhood becomes visible and that in turn invites 
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participation. Newcomers often join in unnoticed, but never without their own 
motives and aspirations. They bring their own perspectives and ideas and add 
something different. The subtle balance between the capacity to let people fit 
in and the space given to add something makes a neighbourhood vital and open 
to solutions for new problems, and new solutions for stubborn old ones. 

Neighbourhoods not only have a history, but also a memory, a collective 
memory, that plays an important role in the question of inclusiveness or exclu- 
sivity, in both social policies and social practices. Collective memory should 
contain memories and stories associated with different periods, generations, 
groups, and stages of life. If one story becomes too dominant, it suppresses 
other stories and excludes the groups that feel connected to those. Parts of the 
collective memory play up and are sometimes used selectively in actions for 
or against certain initiatives and interventions in the neighbourhood. The col- 
lective memory of a neighbourhood is strongly connected with the spatial 
structure of it, the streets, squares, parks and buildings, and its changes over 
time (Hebbert 2005). 

In summary, the vitality of a neighbourhood is not the result of the highest 
possible amount of self-reliant residents, but a neighbourhood with a vigorous 
socio-spatial fabric consisting of an extensive and innovative network of resi- 
dents, participants and professionals from informal and formal social organi- 
sations that develops initiatives, creates new organisational forms and meeting 
places in response to social changes and new challenges, building on a rich 
history stored in a multiple collective memory, open to newcomers and curious 
about other stories, ideas, and approaches. 


2. Four perspectives 


To answer the question of whether the Brugse Poort is such a district, I was 
less interested in opinions than in the socio-spatial practices of both residents 
and professionals. Therefore, a participatory and observational study was pro- 
posed. I lived in the neighbourhood for a year and participated in everyday life, 
as well as in special events and not to forget in programs, projects and studies 
carried out by community workers, other professionals, and activists. The re- 
search was structured by looking at the district from four perspectives. Firstly, 
as a society, the lived city, or the city of everyday life. Secondly, as a domain 
of social and physical interventions, the planned city. Thirdly, neighbourhoods 
like the Brugse Poort appear to be laboratories of social innovations, the crea- 
tive city. Finally — and often neglected in social analyses — a neighbourhood is 
a physical-spatial environment with specific qualities in terms of housing and 
other building stock, property relations, and a specific urbanistic layout, with 
private, collective, and public space, that is constantly in transition, the built 
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city. Over time, these four perspectives determine the developments in a neigh- 
bourhood, but in varying ways and extents. 

In the case of the Brugse Poort, the 1990s are characterised by innovations, 
partly as a liberation from the intervention frameworks of the church and social 
democrats, partly because of the settlement of new groups, families of Turkish 
and Moroccan origin and young graduates. The first steps were already taken 
two decennia before. The El Faitha Mosque, one of the first in Flanders, opened 
in 1973. At the same time, young graduates and students took the initiative to 
develop a first ‘secular’ (non-religious, non-political) community centre, and 
a playground according to the Dutch model that neighbourhood activists found 
in The Hague. But it wasn’t until the 1990s that these fledgling initiatives came 
to fruition through a colourful coalition of the new settlers of different origins, 
second generation immigrants, artists, squatters, critical professionals, and 
people working for welfare institutions and the city. This not only resulted in 
many different innovative facilities, from a youth centre for immigrant children 
to an alternative theatre, a thrift shop, and a food bank. It also led to an urban 
renewal operation called ‘Oxygen for the Brugse Poort’ in which still existing 
slums were demolished (much to the fury of the squatters, incidentally) to 
make place for social housing, public space, and small parks or public gardens. 
In the following period, a certain institutionalisation occurred again, which was 
only one, but an important, cause of a conflict arising in 2020. Young men of 
Moroccan and Turkish origin, born and raised in the neighbourhood, acted 
against the drug dealing in the central square and shopping street by what was 
said to be Tunisian youngsters who travelled to Europe on spec. This conflict 
sharpened the grown contradictions in the Brugse Poort, but also opened the 
prospect of new opportunities (Verloo/Davis 2021). 

In the daily press coverage of ‘the incident’, the discussions this in turn 
provoked, the political reactions, and subsequent measures that were taken, 
mainly “us versus them’ contradictions came to the fore. Often it was not clear 
who exactly was referred to as ‘we’ or ‘them’. On the one hand, the age-old 
contrast between immigrants and natives was expressed, which also translated 
into the government and the police versus “we immigrants’ who still do not 
belong to ‘we Ghent residents’. On the other hand, the gap was emphasised 
between ‘we immigrants’ and older Flemish residents versus the higher edu- 
cated newcomers originating from the West-Flemish countryside with their 
‘living streets’ (Leefstraten), small gardens against facades and allotment gar- 
dens and cultural hotspots. Residents of Moroccan and Turkish origin, together 
with the original Ghenters and Brugse Poorters, therefore emerged as the es- 
tablished compared to the highly educated gentrifiers as newcomers. Newcom- 
ers who, at least that is the suggestion, can rejoice in the warm interest of the 
city council. So, referring to the classical distinction made by Elias and Scotson 
(1965), who actually are the established here and who the outsiders? Appar- 
ently, the newcomers are in a way already self-settled, just coming to take up, 
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as it were, the place assigned to them by the city council. Which in turn trans- 
forms the longer established residents into outsiders. ‘Us versus them’ also 
applies to poverty. The poor are given their place in the differentiated, unheard 
‘we’ versus the unambiguous and dominant ‘them’ of the newcomers, the gov- 
ernment, and the institutions. 

Another matter of discontent that was revealed by the ‘incident’, was the 
dissatisfaction with the decrease and formalisation or bureaucratisation of 
neighbourhood activities. Less youth work, less homework supervision, fewer 
opportunities to ask for help, less space for hanging around and relaxing. But 
also, fewer possibilities for active participation and partaking of youngsters in 
the organisation of these activities, and less well-known and involved employ- 
ees, both caused by the limitation of the autonomy with which workers and 
participants used to jointly determine the work in the decade before. This 
seemed to apply not only to youth work, but also to other areas of community 
work and social activities. In this way, a tension has been growing between 
intervention and innovation. 

The ‘incident’ led to rapid political attention, with politicians visiting the 
neighbourhood to discuss the situation with residents and professionals, result- 
ing in a decisive approach. The neighbourhood budgets were brought forward, 
street workers were appointed, and an open call for initiatives and creative so- 
lutions was launched. This resulted in four proposals from which the Brugse 
Puurte University was chosen, a joint initiative of four organisations already 
active in the district. In addition to money, an empty space would be made 
available for the youth activities of Averroes, an organisation of second-gen- 
eration immigrants, working for and with youngsters of different immigration 
backgrounds. In 2021, the so-called Beehive (Bijenkorf) opened for boys from 
the neighbourhood, shortly followed by activities for girls. 

It is amazing that all this was arranged so rapidly. However, that also raises 
questions. Something was added to the existing socio-spatial infrastructure, but 
its functioning was not questioned. An important question is therefore what 
this addition causes in the tension between intervention and innovation in that 
socio-spatial fabric. The same question arises for the functioning of different 
existing places, all the result of the above-mentioned innovative phase of for- 
mer years. How can they develop as a truly public domain, as places of social 
and cultural exchange between different groups in the neighbourhood? 


3. Growing diversity 


In the ‘us’ versus ‘them’ perspective that comes to the fore in the aftermath of 
the incidents, three social developments are expressed: continuing immigra- 
tion, ongoing gentrification, and persistent poverty. These developments are 
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not new, but their character has changed considerably in recent years. Con- 
cerning immigration, the simple distinction between native and non-native has 
long since ceased to apply. Old and new groups of migrants together now form 
half or most of the population in neighbourhoods in Ghent such as the Brugse 
Poort, but that is a ‘majority of minorities’ (Verhaeghe 2013). The diversity of 
a few large migrant groups has changed into a still growing diversity of very 
many small ones. And that change is still ongoing. In some respects, the same 
applies to gentrification and poverty; adding up to a superdiversity that trans- 
cends the one-sided use of the term for immigrants only (see also: Caglar 
2016). 

In various neighbourhoods, the growing diversity leads to a situation that 
is unstable, always unfinished, and unpredictable (Blommaert 2013). Yet there 
is a certain form of order or logic in the way in which superdiversity is precip- 
itated in neighbourhoods like the Brugse Poort. Different forms of infrastruc- 
ture are emerging, tailored to the needs and interests of the different groups 
and their immigration and settlement trajectories. Facilities of a social nature, 
such as religious denominations, mosques, organisations that represent their 
interests, provide help and space for socialising, in addition to shops, cafes, 
coffee houses and eateries. Here is an important link to what has been said 
above about the socio-spatial fabric and the importance of places for the vital- 
ity of the neighbourhood. 

In many respects, gentrification seems to be a completely different devel- 
opment, but here too we see substantial differences between the gentrifiers who 
settled in the Brugse Poort in successive periods. The pioneers of the 1970s, 
1980s and 1990s, however few, increasingly left their mark on the neighbour- 
hood through cultural initiatives and actions. In this way, they not only created 
connections with the established residents and with other newcomers, but from 
the 1990s on, also paved the way for the next group of highly educated parents 
with young children. These were already more focused on each other and made 
their voices heard in the urban renewal operation. Partly because of this, they 
play such an important role in the us-them contradictions. The most recent 
group seems to have less interest in the neighbourhood as such than as an ex- 
pression of their urban lifestyle. 

On closer inspection, poverty also turns out to be not as unambiguous as 
it appears at first sight. My limited study at the ‘Open Plaats’ food bank shows 
how diverse this group is. These differences often relate to the circumstances 
that lead people into poverty and the possibilities they see of getting out of it, 
or at least achieving a better life. It also shows that poverty can happen to an- 
yone. As a result, this group overlaps to a certain extent with the other two. 
Many poor people are immigrants, or vice versa, but the image of low educa- 
tion and therefore poor is also incorrect for these two groups. There are too 
many highly educated immigrants for such an oversimplification, who are nev- 
ertheless dependent on food aid. The same goes for native Belgians who can 
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easily pass for gentrifiers in terms of education and/or appearance. Anyone can 
end up in a situation of poverty, but not everyone has equal opportunities to 
get out of it. 

According to Blommaert (2013), superdiversity forces us to distance our- 
selves from the established modernist images of society and social processes 
and to develop new instruments to deal with the grown diversity and perma- 
nently changing circumstances. Social cohesion no longer seems to be an op- 
tion. Nor does bridging the gaps between groups, as American sociologist Put- 
nam (2000) proposed. We will have to look at new forms of living together, 
and at participation as these developed in neighbourhoods like the Brugse 
Poort over the last decades. In this quest two concepts can be helpful: conviv- 
iality and counterpublics. 


4. Conviviality instead of social cohesion 


Twenty years ago, American sociologist Robert Putnam (2000) introduced the 
distinction between bonding and bridging. He increasingly saw bonding within 
groups. He saw less and less building of bridges with other groups. But how 
can we envisage this bridging? Doesn’t it only happen when individuals be- 
longing to different groups are in contact with each other (Glick Schil- 
ler/Schmidt 2016)? Actually, the idea of bonding and bridging seems to be a 
remnant of a situation that was still manageable and not yet superdiverse. To 
begin with, we could take a better look at how people live together day after 
day, in their street and in their neighbourhood. At the small contacts they have 
with neighbours, with other parents at school, and with shopkeepers, who be- 
long to groups other than they themselves do. This kind of living together, or 
conviviality (derived from the French. ‘convivre’), in everyday practice ques- 
tions the ideological concept of social cohesion. 

Due to the mix of owner-occupied homes, rental homes, apartments, and 
social housing, everyone in the Brugse Poort lives amidst members of different 
groups. This stimulates small contacts, but it also necessitates keeping a dis- 
tance. In almost all cases, people have not chosen their neighbours, but they 
are there, and you must deal with them anyway (Mayol 1998). This is not the 
case for the places where neighbours who live next to each other continue to 
organise their lives, the places where they work, study, take the children to 
school, go shopping, go out, go to a café, restaurant, or coffee bar, play sports 
and so on. There they have a choice and, unlike in the immediate living situa- 
tion, segregation does occur there. It has grown strongly in recent decades, 
partly because of the increased expression of differences in lifestyles and cul- 
tural preferences (Lofland 1989, Zukin 1995). 
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The living worlds of some groups are expanding. They appropriate certain 
places and increasingly leave their mark on the neighbourhood. Other groups 
see their living environment shrink. Their familiar places are taken over or dis- 
appear, making their way of life less visible. The expansion and contraction of 
living worlds, the growing dominance of some groups and the disappearance 
of others does not go without a struggle, figuratively and sometimes literally, 
as it turned out in May 2020. The question then is, where do they encounter 
each other outside their own street? Where are (potentially) new public do- 
mains developing as places of natural encounter and cultural exchange 
(Hajer/Reijndorp 2001)? These are the places that play a crucial role, not only 
in the functioning of the networks that make the neighbourhood a vital neigh- 
bourhood, but also in the forming of networks of poor people to survive and 
get ahead (Small/Gose 2020). 


5. Counterpublics and natural meeting places 


As a reaction to but also as a mirror of the existing dominant public and semi- 
public facilities, older immigrant groups such as Turks and Moroccans formed 
their own alternative sphere of facilities. In this way they created, in the terms 
of Nancy Fraser (1990), ‘subaltern counterpublics’, forms of a culture of coun- 
terbalance or contradiction. In contrast with what terms like inclusive and pub- 
lic domain suggest, participation in public matters and debate is not a given for 
everybody, as Fraser already showed 30 years ago. You need to be familiar 
with the social conventions and the right words in order to be heard. Using the 
women’s movement of the 1970s and 1980s as an example, she argued that 
‘subaltern’ groups only succeed in participation through the creation of coun- 
terpublics, broader movements in which activists, writers, academics, artists, 
professionals, and politicians come together. Figuratively but also literally, by 
meeting in more or less exclusive localities like women’s bookshops, gay 
cafes, or immigrants’ mosques or tea houses. Defined in this way, there will 
always be a tension between inclusion as a general term, welcoming all people 
without concern for specific characteristics like origin, ethnicity, faith, class, 
education, gender, and physical, mental, or other disabilities and the way the 
ability to partake must be repeatedly fought for by those different groups. On 
the other hand, places where different groups meet are crucial for the vitality 
of a neighbourhood, the social networks, and the possibilities of residents to 
make ends meet and make progress. 

Cities offer the opportunity for an alternative public sphere. Firstly, be- 
cause of the scale or size of migrant groups there, secondly, because social 
contradictions fuel the formation of their own ‘counter’ identity, and thirdly, 
because they have opposition networks and alternative institutions that can 
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serve as an example and support (Nicholls/Uitermark 2016). Ghent offers an 
outstanding example of the rise of this kind of subaltern counterpublics of im- 
migrants from the 1970s on. In the Brugse Poort, the El Fath mosque, a group 
of youngsters called the Rif boys, social and cultural organisations such as 
Averroes and Al Istiquama are examples of the formation of such an immigrant 
counterculture, the initiators of which (meanwhile) no longer live in the district 
but are still active within it. 

However, a development of this kind of counterculture no longer seem to 
be the case for the new migrant groups, if only because of their much smaller 
size, certainly at district level. In recent years, in addition to many smaller mi- 
grant groups, including refugees from Afghanistan, Eritrea and Syria, for ex- 
ample, more and more Bulgarian and Slovak migrants have come to live in the 
Brugse Poort. They are clearly present in the street scene, but only make up a 
small part of the population. The ‘Turkish’ Bulgarians use the existing Turkish 
infrastructure for work, housing and partly by taking over shops and other busi- 
nesses and can therefore apparently find their way around more easily than the 
Slovaks, who do not have such anchor points in the city and need to find out 
more for themselves. 

Municipal actors of the city of Ghent conclude that it is difficult for them 
to connect with these new groups. However, the difficulty of connecting with 
new groups of immigrants should be put into perspective. The city and other 
institutions operating in the neighbourhood may not find the connection with 
the Slovaks, but although the Slovaks keep to themselves, they have certainly 
found the connection with the city and these institutions. This is much less true 
for the Bulgarians. Both groups may not participate in Neighbour Day or other 
participatory activities, but their children are in school, sometimes the same 
one they went to when they arrived as a child of 8 or 10 years old. Their chil- 
dren also go to youth centres in the neighbourhood. The parents have found 
their way to the centres for help and advice with problems around bad housing, 
to the food banks, and other places. The real problem is perhaps that as indi- 
viduals they are connected, but as a group they are not. These new groups do 
not organise themselves, as the old migrant groups did, in counterpublics. The 
same seems to be true for the poor in general. Therefore, they are not visible 
in the public arena and not able to let their voice be heard to improve their 
situation and realise their ambitions. 

The problem, however, is not entirely due to the lack of organisation of 
the new groups. From the 1990s on, we have seen the ‘individualisation of the 
social’ (Ferge 1997), a growing tendency towards individualisation of social 
problems and their solutions. The retreating government, the promotion of 
market forces in civil society and the emphasis on citizens’ self-reliance might 
have — perhaps more often forced than voluntarily — created space for small- 
scale citizens’ initiative. On the same time, these policies seriously undermined 
the idea of collective action. So, if it is true, as Nicholls and Uitermark (2016) 
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observe, that cities offer the opportunity for an alternative public sphere, partly 
because existing opposition networks and alternative institutions can serve as 
an example and support, then the reverse could also apply, namely that the 
more recent small-scale citizens’ initiatives fulfil that exemplary and support- 
ive function to a much lesser degree (at least not by themselves). 


6. Conclusion 


When we look at the counterpublics of the 1970s, 1980s and 1990s and the 
way they were created, we see a combination of culture, advocacy, and politics. 
Today, especially the last two are much less developed. From the viewpoint of 
a vital neighbourhood as a socio-spatial fabric consisting of an innovative net- 
work as well as meeting places, these initiatives must deliberately develop into 
natural or self-evident meeting places, places where social and cultural ex- 
change takes place between members of different groups. Thanks to the social 
interaction of different groups of residents as well as professionals and volun- 
teers, these places may develop into breeding grounds for social initiatives, 
presenting alternatives to official policies. From this perspective, inclusion and 
participation are understood as partaking not only in activities but also in the 
way social problems are defined and solutions dreamed up. In this sense, par- 
ticipation means being part of something, especially through sharing knowl- 
edge and experience, and moreover a feeling of belonging, of being connected 
to a cause and therefore to each other. 

Places where a kind of public familiarity may develop are often not the 
places designated for this purpose by urban design. Nor are they simply the 
self-evident result of interventions and innovations in response to changes in 
the composition of the population. Public familiarity “can hardly be achieved, 
if at all, by a merry-go-round of projects for which people deliberately have to 
leave the house,” states urban sociologist Talja Blokland, but are “rather an 
unintended side effect of the daily, self-evident use of facilities, which conse- 
quently become a self-evident meeting place” (Blokland 2009: 255). Self-evi- 
dent or natural meeting places include both outdoor and indoor spaces, squares 
and parks, and facilities such as a library, school, shop, or women’s centre; not 
to forget the relationship between the two, facilities in a square or in a park, 
the shopping street, and the café terrace. 

What is the daily, natural, self-evident use of places? This is clear in a 
shop, and in a library. But what is the natural use of, for example, the newly 
planned Women’s Centre, or the food bank if it wants to be more than just a 
place for food aid, or a cultural facility if it wants to attract a more diverse 
audience? The point — and the comparison with the project carousel makes this 
clear — is that you don’t necessarily have to participate in a planned activity. 
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You can look around, browse, crib and copy, listen and eavesdrop, but you 
don’t have to do anything with others or necessarily make contact. Natural 
meeting places offer familiarity, but do not force it; looking does not oblige 
anyone to buy, or to chat, so to speak. On these points the new informal youth 
centre De Bijenkorf can offer inspiration, despite its short existence. Boys have 
quickly found their way, they like to walk in, they can play games or do other 
things, do their homework, but also ask questions and exchange experiences 
with each other. On the day many boys went to secondary school for the first 
time, they immediately came to the Bijenkorf after school to share their expe- 
riences with each other and with the ‘hostess’ and ask her, like an older sister, 
how things work exactly at such a new school. Girls now also have their place 
there. 

What can, in short, be learned from the research into the Brugse Poort dis- 
trict about the role of informal networks and common goods initiatives in re- 
defining the commons for social inclusion on the local level? First, that infor- 
mal networks of residents, professionals, volunteers, and other participants are 
essential for the vitality of a neighbourhood, both on a collective and an indi- 
vidual level. Social inclusion and openness to newcomers is a conditio sine qua 
non to address new problems or create new solutions for stubborn old ones. 
This requires physical places where activities take place, encounters can occur, 
and the vitality becomes visible which invite participation. Second, that the 
growing diversity forces us to say goodbye to the modernist conceptions of 
society and look for new tools to deal with diversity. Two of these tools come 
to the fore but seem contradictory at first glance: the development of counter- 
publics and the creation of natural meeting places. The first one is essential for 
the participation of subaltern groups and requires the possibility of creating 
more or less exclusive places. The second one is crucial for the cultural ex- 
change between members of different groups, no matter how this is. defined. 
When inclusion and participation is understood not only as partaking in activ- 
ities, but also in the way social problems are defined and solutions are dreamed 
up, both are necessary. In this way, the four perspectives as developed above 
come together, with a special concern for intervention and innovation. The 
challenge is to make them complementary to create a sense of participation as 
‘being part of’ and ‘belonging’, especially by sharing knowledge and experi- 
ence. 
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Lessons (not) learned from pandemic times. 
Individual, socio-spatial and organisational 
aspects of digital transformation in the disability 
field 


Martin F. Reichstein 


Introduction 


The COVID-19 pandemic was and still is a shared global and social experi- 
ence. However, different groups are “both in terms of the actual illness and 
public health measures put in place to curb its spread, [...] affected [...] to 
varying degrees” (Whitley et al. 2021: 1693). From a social work perspective, 
it is important to ask how this has affected marginalised groups in society such 
as persons with disabilities. 

In recent times, no new technology has influenced social life to the same 
extent as digital technologies in general and the Internet in particular (cf. van 
Eimeren/Frees 2014: 379). In Germany, the proportion of Internet users among 
the German-speaking population increased by 5 percent compared with the 
previous year to 94 percent in 2020 (cf. Beisch/Koch 2021: 489). Not least, the 
use of digital communication tools has increased considerably (cf. ibid.: 464; 
Hacker et al. 2020: 564). Both phenomena - the further increase in Internet 
usage and the growth in the use of digital communication tools (not only) in 
Germany — are likely to be side effects of COVID-19 pandemic control 
measures starting in 2020. During the pandemic, significant parts of social life 
have been shifted ad hoc into the digital space in an unprecedented way (cf. 
Dobransky/Hargittai 2021: 1699). This aspect of the pandemic is addressed in 
this paper, focusing on both individual and organisational aspects of the topic 
and referring to the living conditions of persons with disabilities. 

In this paper, individual and spatial aspects are addressed with reference 
to the socio-spatial theory of social work (cf. Früchtel et al. 2013). In this con- 
text, the individual ‘social space’ consists of personal networks that are under- 
stood as a source of reciprocal informal support. This understanding opens the 
possibility of individual social spaces being digitally enhanced and enlarged 
by adding a ‘digital social space’. 

The group of persons in question depends on a variety of support services 
that are organised differently from country to country. Beyond all national dif- 
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ferences, what these services have in common is that they can have a great 
influence on the living conditions of their addressees through the way they are 
organised and designed. This applies in particular to housing-related services 
(cf. Reichstein 2021: 29-30). Therefore, the topic addressed in this paper needs 
to have an analytical basis that can be applied to organisational frameworks 
and routines. The author here refers to neo-institutionalist approaches in or- 
ganisational theory (cf. DiMaggio/Powell 1983; Schädler 2003). 

Following this introduction, the theoretical background of this paper will 
be outlined. In this context, the living conditions of persons with disabilities as 
well as their use of digital applications will be discussed. A central component 
of this paper are selected findings from the international literature on the ef- 
fects of the ad hoc digitalisation that took place during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic for the group of persons in question. Building on this, the paper con- 
cludes with theses on the digital transformation of social services in the context 
of services for persons with disabilities. 


1. The ‘disability field’, persons with disabilities 
and digital applications 


Reflecting the German example against the backdrop of neo-institutionalist 
theory, Schadler (ibid.: 27) identifies local disability support systems as organ- 
isational fields. These are defined by DiMaggio/Powell (1983: 148) as “those 
organizations that, in the aggregate, constitute a recognized area of institutional 
life: key suppliers, resource and product consumers, regulatory agencies, and 
other organizations that produce similar services or products”. For local ‘disa- 
bility fields’, this means that they not only include support services, funding 
agencies and supervisory authorities but also individual persons with disabili- 
ties and their relatives. 

Neo-institutionalist organisational theory has a high explanatory potential 
when it comes to institutionalised forms of organisational life (cf. Reichstein 
2021: 29-30) as well as to institutionalised routines within organisations (cf. 
Klatetzki 2003: 95; Schädler/Reichstein 2019: 835). Within the framework, 
these effects are explained through mechanisms of organisational isomorphy 
that lead to increasingly dense sets of rules (institutions) that determine organ- 
isational action. 

Drawing on neo-institutionalist theory, Schadler (2003: 29) and Muche 
(2017: 31) elaborate that support systems for persons with disabilities show a 
high degree of persistence. Although these authors refer to the situation in Ger- 
many, it can be assumed that the phenomenon also occurs in other (Western) 
societies. In Germany, the persistence described above is reflected not least in 
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the continuing importance of institutionalised forms of housing for the support 
of persons with so-called intellectual disabilities (cf. Reichstein 2022: 140; 
Thimm et al. 2018: 28). 

Arguing from the perspective of path dependence theory, Schreyögg 
(2003: 286) states that organisational change (as well as change in organisa- 
tional fields) is generally possible but works best as a sequence of incremental 
steps. In this context, a momentum (cf. ibid.) is helpful to overcome institu- 
tionalised routines and organisational patterns. Trescher and Nothbaum (2022: 
138-139) argue that the COVID-19 pandemic and, in particular, its impact on 
institutional living has disrupted institutionalised routines resulting in a possi- 
ble momentum for change. However, it should be noted that the group of per- 
sons in question was particularly affected by the pandemic in general as well 
as by (unintended) side effects of the countermeasures (cf. Dobransky/Hargit- 
tai 2021: 1700; Embregts et al. 2022: 581; Landes et al. 2020: 3; Trescher/ 
Nothbaum 2022: 140-143). 

In general, the living conditions of most persons with disabilities in West- 
ern societies are characterised by a low socio-economic status (cf. Dobran- 
sky/Hargittai 2016: 18; 2021: 1699-1700). This affects not least persons with 
high or complex individual support needs (cf. Bundesministerium fiir Arbeit 
und Soziales 2016: 206; World Health Organization/World Bank 2011: 172). 

In the literature, the group of persons in question here is assumed to have 
comparably small personal networks (cf. Kamstra et al. 2015: 253-255; Seifert 
2006: 385) respectively ‘social spaces’ that could — in theory — be enhanced by 
using digital applications in general and digital communication tools in partic- 
ular. This potential is assumed for the time being, even though the quality of 
digitally mediated communication is also critically questioned in the literature 
(cf. Turkle 2017: 83). Besides this aspect, Schädler et al. (2021: 14) see a gen- 
erally high potential of digital applications for addressees of social services but 
admit a ‘digital divide’ in society (cf. Rudolph 2019: 109) that already existed 
before the pandemic. 

It can be assumed that the group of persons in question still uses digital 
applications to a significantly lesser extent than the general population (cf. Le- 
benshilfe Berlin 2021: 7; 33). Poor socio-economic conditions (cf. Dobran- 
sky/Hargittai 2016: 18) and (discriminatory) practices in institutionalised 
forms of support (cf. Düber/Göthling 2013: 27) are not least responsible for 
this. Against the backdrop outlined above, it is worth asking how the ad hoc 
digitalisation during the COVID-19 pandemic a) affected institutional routines 
in services for persons with disabilities and b) affected their individual ‘social 
spaces’. 
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2. Digital transformation in pandemic times 
and its implications for persons with disabilities 
and the services they use 


Since the COVID-19 pandemic is not over yet, the following reflections can 
only be preliminary. The reflections conducted here refer to both individual 
aspects and aspects notably for the disability (service) field. In this context, it 
might be possible that existing ‘digital divides’ in society have deepened dur- 
ing the pandemic. This might not be a contradiction to the idea of a catalytic 
effect regarding the digital transformation of mainstream society. 

Digital applications and media were already widely used in (Western) so- 
cieties before COVID-19. Presenting data on Internet usage in Germany, 
Beisch and Koch (2021: 489) state that rates have risen more or less continu- 
ously since 1997. According to the authors, in 2015 the Internet was already 
used by 80 percent of the population. Three years later, the share was already 
90 percent. As stated before, in 2020 94 percent of the German population used 
the Internet. Due to the already high percentage of Internet users in Germany 
in pre-pandemic times, it is not possible to speak of a dynamic development 
here. However, it seems likely that the recent development is a side effect of 
the countermeasures. 

Demographic differences, identified by van Deursen and van Dijk (2014: 
511) as a key factor when it came to differences in Internet usage in pre-pan- 
demic times, have been significantly reduced since COVID-19 (cf. Beisch/ 
Koch 2021: 489). The development shown by Beisch and Koch (ibid.) makes 
it very likely that this effect will be sustained after the pandemic has ended. If 
so, the pandemic would have acted as a catalyst for digitalisation at least in 
parts of the mainstream society. Nevertheless, this may not be a contradiction 
to the idea of a deepening digital divide. 


2.1 Individual and socio-spatial aspects 


To avoid loneliness among their residents and to enable them to stay in contact 
with relatives, friends, etc. under the given restrictions, residential services in 
Germany have made increasing use of digital means of communication since 
spring 2020. In the area of workshops for persons with disabilities, digital com- 
munication tools were used in some cases to stay in contact with the persons 
with disabilities employed there. The importance of digital participation for 
persons with disabilities — during and after the pandemic — is pointed out, for 
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example, by the Bundesvereinigung Lebenshilfe (2020: 7). Internationally, for 
example, Armitage and Nellums (2020: 257) pointed to the need for inclusion- 
oriented responses to the pandemic at quite an early stage. However, in both 
cases the remarks remain rather unspecific and refer more to the digital divide 
in general than to concrete applications. 

Goggin and Ellis (2020: 168-169) note that digital means of communica- 
tion were already of great relevance, especially for persons with physical im- 
pairments, before the COVID-19 pandemic. This is consistent with the as- 
sumption of fundamental potentials of digital tools described earlier. In anal- 
ogy to the considerations made here, the authors point to the fundamental prob- 
lem of general access in individual cases — i.e., the digital divide in the context 
of disability caused by low socio-economic status, living in institutions or other 
‘upstream barriers’ (cf. Reichstein 2016: 83). 

Caton et al. (2022: 20) see a “largely positive experience of Internet use 
[by adults with intellectual disabilities; M. R.] during the COVID-19 pan- 
demic” with “the most commonly identified uses and benefits” being social 
(e.g., reduction of loneliness during the pandemic; cf. ibid.: 18). Taking a more 
general look at loneliness in society, Patulny and Bower (2022: 1) state that 
“longer-term effects and inequities of COVID-19 on social interaction and 
loneliness as the pandemic recedes are unclear”. In contrast to the quite posi- 
tive assessments of Caton et al. (2022: 20), these authors see “both higher lev- 
els of loneliness in lockdown and persistent loneliness post-lockdown” for 
“those with a physical disability, low income or who lacked multiple strong 
ties pre-COVID”. As stated before, low income and a lack of strong social 
networks are again more likely to affect persons with disabilities than persons 
without. The quite different conclusions arrived at by Patulny and Bower and 
Caton et al. can possibly be explained by the structure of the survey conducted 
by Caton et al. (2022: 5), which included mainly persons with intellectual dis- 
abilities who lived with their families, alone or with a partner. As stated above, 
this is not the case for a significant number of persons with intellectual disa- 
bilities at least in Germany. A positive effect on individual contacts and 
thereby personal networks and ‘social spaces’ is therefore generally possible 
but whether it becomes realised depends on further variables. 


2.2 Social service delivery 


The countermeasures against the COVID-19 pandemic affected persons with 
disabilities not only as individuals but also as service users. During the pan- 
demic, some support services were forced to adapt institutionalised routines 
(cf. Trescher/Nothbaum 2022: 138-139), to cancel their activities or to substi- 
tute them in digital form. In this context, Looi and Pring (2020: 511) as well 
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as Nguyen (2021: 2) also identify a generally positive potential of digital ap- 
plications. This is in line with the argumentations of Embregts et al. (2022: 
581) as well as Jumreornvong et al. (2020: 1684). At the same time, these au- 
thors clearly point out that digitally substituted services for persons with disa- 
bilities are not always sufficient to suit individual support needs. This corre- 
sponds to the findings of Park (2022: 7) who concludes that the persons with 
disabilities in the respective sample found digital substitutes for face-to-face 
services installed during the pandemic “less useful than the non-disabled pop- 
ulation”. He therefore states a “necessity to develop technologies [...] that ad- 
dress the diverse needs of people with different types of disabilities. Moreover, 
relevant policies that fulfil the unique needs of different vulnerable groups 
need to be formed and implemented” (ibid.). 

Embregts et al. (2021: 486-487) identify a high degree of creativity in the 
development of “alternative ways of meeting and arranging day programs” 
among professional supporters they interviewed, but at the same time point out 
that digital means of communication are sometimes perceived as inefficient by 
the professionals. This applies in particular to agreements among profession- 
als, which “were often ineffectual due to the fact that people either talked at 
the same time or failed to add anything of substance to the meeting” (ibid.: 
488). This is not only consistent with Turkle’s (2017: 83) critical remarks on 
digitally mediated communication but is also very likely to refer to institution- 
alised routines of support staff (cf. Schädler/Reichstein 2019: 835) that have 
been questioned (cf. Trescher/Nothbaum 2022: 138-139) but not overcome 
during the pandemic. Specifically, the use of digital communication still does 
not seem to be part of these routines. 

Pinto et al. (2020: 10) emphasise again the general potential of digital ser- 
vices for the group of persons in question but consider these services to be 
insufficient in themselves when it comes to substitution of face-to-face con- 
tacts. This finding — in conjunction with the at least partially critical voices 
mentioned above — points to aspects that can be learned from the current situ- 
ation for the time after the pandemic. 


3. Beyond the pandemic: Concluding remarks 
and needs for future research and discourse 


Research literature on how the pandemic has affected persons with disabilities 
in the context of digital media usage has so far referred more or less consist- 
ently to a generally positive potential when it comes to the enhancement of 
individual social networks or social spaces. However, the corresponding effect 
is highly linked to other circumstances. Aspects that hindered digital partici- 
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pation during the pandemic are again institutionalised support, institutionalised 
routines in service delivery and low socio-economic status. These seem to re- 
main ‘upstream barriers’ even under the conditions of the global pandemic. 

The ‘digital divide’ is likely to have closed in regard to older people during 
the pandemic. It is also likely that this change will be sustained even after the 
pandemic has ended. When it comes to the digitalisation of social services and 
to tackling the digital divide for persons relying on those services, the aspects 
outlined above point to a need for broader approaches to maintain a sustainable 
and appropriate digital transformation (cf. Schadler et al. 2021: 15-16) beyond 
what was implemented ad hoc during the COVID-19 pandemic. It is not likely 
that full digital substitutes will work to the same extent as face-to-face services. 
Schadler and Reichstein (2019: 830) in this context call for a link back to the 
physical and socio-spatial living environment of service users. In this perspec- 
tive, social service provision in the digital sphere does not lead to a whole new 
form of service but to digital enhancements of present-day services and (hy- 
brid) support arrangements with digital and analogue components based on the 
wishes and requirements in each individual case. 

The enormous persistence of established organisational forms and rou- 
tines, in this case in the field of services for persons with disabilities, makes a 
sustainable digital transformation based on the experiences from the pandemic 
unlikely. Rather, further efforts in research and organisational development are 
needed to find solutions both adequate for services and their users. The imple- 
mentation of adequate practices and routines in social services associated with 
such requirements therefore does not automatically arise from experiences 
made during the pandemic. However, it could contribute to making social ser- 
vices more resilient in future crises. 

The remarks in this article show that digital applications and communica- 
tion are still not accessible to persons with intellectual disabilities to the same 
extent as they are to other people. The development of “inclusive localities” 
would presuppose this, however, since an additional level of space has appar- 
ently been constituted in the digital. In principle, this digital space offers the 
opportunity to expand one’s own social space in the sense of a network using 
digital means of communication. This appears to be particularly relevant for a 
group of persons with comparatively small social networks. 

In terms of social work practices, the existence of a digital level of space 
opens up an additional level of action. At the same time, however, there is also 
a need to address the problem of unequally distributed access. Both aspects 
might be a challenge for a field that is said to be sceptical when it comes to the 
implementation of new technologies (cf. Mayerle 2015: 9). It is important to 
emphasise here that, in the context of digitalisation and social work, the aim 
must not be to prevent addressees from accessing digital media. Rather, social 
work as a profession that is not least based in human rights (cf. Ife et al. 2022: 
6) is called upon to help realise the right to digital participation of all persons 
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(cf. Art. 9 UN CRPD) as formulated in the United Nations Convention on the 
Rights of Persons with Disabilities (UN CRPD). At the societal level, this also 
means that social work needs to address existing ‘upstream barriers’ — not only 
for persons with disabilities. In conclusion, this means that tackling the digital 
divide is a central task for (future) social work. However, succeeding in this 
endeavour implies formulating own requirements for ongoing digitalisation 
processes, and a critical reflection on these processes from a social work per- 
spective. Here again, further research but also professional discourse is re- 
quired. 
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1. OPD participation in local governance 


1.1 Local political decision-making 


Local governance 1s part of and influenced by decisions made on national or 
higher levels, such as world-regional or even international decisions and citi- 
zen-state relationships. At the same time, it can also contribute to such higher- 
level decisions (cf. Schädler/Wissenbach 2021: 317, 322). 

Political decision-making at the local level can be on questions of overall 
development of the municipality or community, or sectoral decisions, e.g., in 
the area of housing, water, health, education, etc. It can also be related to field- 
specific decisions within sectors, e.g., regarding cross-cutting issues such as 
inclusion of marginalised groups, or sector-specific thematic sub-topics (cf. 
Schädler/Wissenbach 2021: 319). In this respect, all the Sustainable Develop- 
ment Goals (SDGs) are relevant for the local level — specifically SDG 11 on 
inclusive, safe, resilient and sustainable cities and human settlements (cf. UN 
2015). Inclusion of persons with disabilities in all of these levels of local plan- 
ning is, in consequence, a cross-cutting issue that is to be mainstreamed 
throughout local decision-making (cf. Wissenbach 2019: 12f.). Further areas 
of joint work of local, national and international decision-makers are also re- 
ferred to by the United Nations (UN) Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities (CRPD) (cf. UN 2006): disaster risk management (article 11), 
housing and community life (article 19, 28), education (article 24), health (ar- 
ticle 25), or participation in political and public life (article 29). These provi- 
sions made by the CRPD are also addressed by the 2030 Agenda for Sustaina- 
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ble development (cf. UN 2015), and by UN HABITAT II New Urban Agenda 
(cf. UN 2016), to mention but a few. 

Local governance involves a variety of different actors and processes (cf. 
Wissenbach 2019: 8), including local political institutions (such as local gov- 
ernments and local parliaments) and other bodies — such as administrative bod- 
ies, welfare agencies or service providers, as well as, not least, Civil Society 
Organisations (CSOs) such as Organisations of Persons with Disabilities 
(OPDs). 

Relationships, interests and ways of life at local level are diverse and rela- 
tions are not always reciprocal, based on equal access to rights and interests 
(cf. Wissenbach 2019: 8). Processes of regime building and agenda setting can 
be highly competitive, involve different interests, and result from joint learning 
processes. Depending on the context (e.g., state-society relationships and local 
concepts of citizenship), such processes can be more or less hierarchical, dem- 
ocratic, participatory and collaborative (cf. Schädler/Wissenbach 2021: 322) — 
thus promoting or limiting meaningful citizen participation to a varying extent 
(cf. e.g., NDA 2021; Shah 2006). Macropsychological views on power rela- 
tions and advocacy can help to understand such power relations and necessary 
preconditions for structural change (cf. Wescott et al. 2021: 175ff.) — also at 
local level, where effective participation in decision-making requires engaging 
with partners who have different levels of power and resources (cf. Wes- 
cott/MacLachlan 2021). 


1.2 Citizen participation at local level 


In the sense of authors from critical theory, as well as deliberative and partici- 
patory democracy (cf. e.g., Habermas 1998: 7; Niesen 2007: 10, 23ff.; Cun- 
ningham 2002: 133), decision-making processes can and should be considered 
as a collaborative task for decision-makers and citizens — including voices 
from most affected communities. 

CSOs play a range of many different (adversarial, supplementary, or com- 
plementary) roles in relationship with governments (Cote 2020: 16f.). OPDs, 
as one type of CSOs, are important actors in public decision-making overall 
and local governance in particular as they represent the diversity of disability 
constituencies and as they function as intermediary bodies between policy- 
makers and persons with disabilities (Cote 2020: 18; IDA 2020: 14; UN 2018: 
2f.). 

Different typologies of political participation exist, and their origin reaches 
from theories based on human rights and political science to psychological the- 
ories. The democratic right to political participation is, in this paper, at mini- 
mum, seen as “citizens’ activities to influence politics” (cf. van Deth 2016), at 
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best as “control by citizens of their own affairs” (cf. Cunningham 2002: 126). 
Participation (the input, i.e., the process) can lead to a two-fold output (cf. 
Pateman 1970: 43): It helps develop (1) policies or decisions in line with the 
interests of participants, and (2) social and political capacities of those partici- 
pating. Local decision-makers have direct interaction with civil society, which 
bears the potential of “solving social, spatial and economic inequalities and 
enhancing social cohesion” (cf. Wissenbach 2019: 8f.). The involvement of 
civil society actors such as persons with disabilities and their organisations in 
local decision-making processes can, therefore, help to develop more inclusive 
societies and municipalities (cf. Schädler/Wissenbach 2021: 315, 320; 
Siska/Beadle-Brown 2021: 162-171). It should, however, also be noted that 
while participatory processes can — under meaningful conditions — contribute 
to positive changes for all members of society, it does not lead to accountability 
for all groups and to more legitimate results of decision-making processes per 
se. In fact, “participation can also be used to legitimize policies and processes 
that preserve the status quo or perpetuate inequalities” (cf. Cote 2020: 7). 


1.3 Political participation in local governance 
as a human right 


In line with the concept of local governance applied here, political participation 
as a human right and respect for the law and human rights in general are key 
elements of local political decision-making. 

The human right to participation of persons with disabilities through their 
representative organisations in decision-making processes is, not least, de- 
clared in the CRPD. Amongst others, mainly articles 4.3 (on participation of 
OPDs in the implementation of the CRPD), 19 (on being included in the com- 
munity), 29 (on participation in political and public life) and 33 (on participa- 
tion of OPDs in national implementation and monitoring), as well as General 
Comment 7 on article 33 specify this right (cf. UN 2006). In addition to the 
CRPD, a range of non-binding international policy documents emphasize the 
right of persons with disabilities and their organisations to participate in deci- 
sion-making!. 

The CRPD (cf. UN: 2006) and General Comment 7 (cf. UN 2018) describe 
what OPDs as well as the right to meaningful participation are. The General 
Comment also explains governments’ duties in relation to OPD participation 


1 Such as the 1975 UN Declaration on the Rights of Disabled Persons, the UN Stand- 
ard Rules on the Equalization of Opportunities for Persons with Disabilities (UN, 
1993, point 14, as well as rule 14, 15 and 18), or the UN Disability Inclusion Strat- 
egy (UN, 2020, indicator 5). 
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and it sets standards for what needs to be considered when it comes to mean- 
ingful participation, such as safe and free space and process for participation, 
the elimination of barriers to participation, the inclusion of the most marginal- 
ised, or equal access to information in accessible formats (cf. UN 2018; Cote 
2020: 11). 


1.4 Barriers to meaningful local OPD participation 


While progress has been observed when it comes to OPD participation in de- 
cision-making, research and further analysis carried out so far suggests that 
OPD participation at different levels of public decision-making is not yet 
meaningful with regard to the standards set by the CRPD (cf. Cote 2020: 5; 
IDA 2020; NDA 2021; Kanova et al. 2021: 313ff.; UN 2018: 2; van Deth 
2015). 

Conditions for citizen participation in decisions on local policies, plans, 
projects, and programmes vary widely worldwide — given the continuously 
shrinking civic space and the diversity of countries with environments which 
are, to varying extents, constraining or enabling (cf. CIVICUS 2021). Govern- 
ance processes are not always easily accessible for civil society, as they are 
often carried out ‘in-camera’ without (official) opportunity for civil society to 
participate. As studies have shown e.g., for Latin American countries, existing 
legal frameworks for participation often do not translate into high levels of 
participation on the municipal level, where civil society is mainly consulted 
without decision-making power (cf. Gaventa/Valderrama 1999: 9). 

Power relations between citizens and local authorities have been identified 
as one of the main barriers for citizen participation on the local level overall in 
many different countries worldwide (cf. ib.: 7). But civil society itself can also 
be seen as an arena of exclusion of certain groups (e.g., persons from the 
Global South), due to internal power structures (cf. Brühl 2010: 193ff.). 

What is more, participation requires a wide range of financial and personal 
resources (e.g., knowledge, technology, infrastructure, language, etc.), which 
are often not available to civil society. Nancy Fraser (cf. 2007: 21, 224ff.) ar- 
gues from a theory of justice perspective that especially smaller or minority 
groups do not have the same access to means or resources necessary for equal 
participation and cannot put their arguments on the agenda in the way large 
groups do — for lack of (material) resources, rhetorical ability or because of 
existing biases on the part of the other participants within the discourse. Given 
the different circumstances of participating groups, existing opportunities to 
participate in local governance do therefore not automatically lead to meaning- 
ful participation of all groups. Often financial resources for local participation 
provided by authorities are also insufficient — e.g., because local governments 
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are unable to access existing revenues, or because central revenues are not al- 
located appropriately (cf. Gaventa/Valderrama 1999: 9). But also a lack of 
‘participatory skills’ on the part of local authorities, i.e., the “inability of local 
government officials to translate local needs into technical proposals of a high- 
quality standard” can limit the extent to which citizens’ input is taken into con- 
sideration by national level administration (cf. ib. 1999: 7). 

Barriers within decision-making processes, which hinder the participation 
of persons with disabilities specifically, can come in many forms — inaccessi- 
ble information on decisions, lack of accessible meeting venues, lack of fund- 
ing and provisions for assistance persons or other reasonable accommodation 
needs during political consultations being just a few (cf. IDA 2020; UN 2006: 
article 9; UN 2012). The following chapter summarises findings on such spe- 
cific barriers as revealed by the study on OPD participation presented here. 


2. Findings from the second IDA Global Survey 
on OPD participation in local decision-making 


2.1 The first and second IDA Global Survey 


Against the background described above on rights and obstacles to meaningful 
participation of persons with disabilities in public decision-making, the Inter- 
national Disability Alliance (IDA), an international alliance of global and re- 
gional OPDs, wanted to collect empirical evidence on the matter. It therefore 
launched the first IDA Global Survey on OPD participation in 2018 (IDA, 
2020) and in partnership with the Assisting Living & Learning (ALL) Institute, 
Maynooth University, Ireland. Inspired by General Comment 7 on the CRPD, 
this was a first attempt to review the global perception of OPDs themselves of 
their own political participation in policies and programmes, plans and projects 
with (local/national) governments, regional? organisations, funding agencies 
and the United Nations (UN). The second IDA Global Survey was then com- 
pleted by this partnership in 2021 to monitor the change of perceptions over 
the years (cf. IDA 2022). 

The first and second Global Survey were developed jointly with members 
of IDA, i.e., different constituencies of persons with disabilities. These were 
involved at different stages of the process, commenting on accessibility of sur- 
vey tools, inclusive content and language versions provided (cf. IDA 2020; Mc 
Veigh et al. 2021: 205ff.). A wide range of activities was undertaken to come 


2 With this terminology (“region”) the Global Survey refers to world regions, such 
as Africa, Asia, Europe, Latin America etc. 
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up with a more inclusive and accessible second IDA Global Survey in 2021°. 
The IDA Global Survey follows a human rights-based research approach, in- 
volving participatory research methods (cf. Arstein-Kerslake et al. 2020). 


2.2 Participants of the second IDA Global Survey 


845 OPD representatives (e.g., members, staff or volunteers) took part in the 
second IDA Global Survey. The average age of the respondents was 41 and 
with 48 % women and 50 % men, a near even gender split was achieved. 

OPD respondents to the second IDA Global Survey mainly work at local 
(43 %) and national level (43 %), followed by OPDs working at international 
(9 %) or world-regional level (5 %). In comparison to the first IDA Global 
Survey, 11 % more OPD respondents to the second IDA Global Survey work 
at local level. This might be due to improved outreach strategies at local level, 
including local level in-person workshops and the improved survey tool that 
also works in areas with low internet connectivity. The responding OPDs work 
in different regions and countries all over the world, as presented in more detail 
below. 


2.3 What the second Global Survey says on OPD 
participation at local level 


In the following, this paper presents key findings and recommendations from 
the 43 % (i.e, 369) respondents to the second IDA Global Survey who mainly 
work at local level. Results are clustered at outcome and process level, and 
contain: 


on outcome level: findings on the satisfaction of OPDs with their participation in 
local decision-making, and on their influence and impact in joint work with local 
governments. 


3 Fora full outline on improvements for an inclusive and accessible survey method- 
ology please refer to the report of the second IDA Global Survey (IDA, 2022). 

4 The IDA Global Survey neither aims to provide representative data for OPDs in 
the participating countries, nor to extrapolate the results to the overall view of 
OPDs worldwide. The results presented here therefore reflect the view of the par- 
ticipating sample only. 
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on process level: findings on OPDs’ perceptions of the participating groups, levels 
of involvement, issues of joint work, and preconditions for participation in local 
decision-making processes. 


The global findings (for OPDs working on all, i.e., also national, regional and 
international levels) can be found in the report on the 2nd Global Survey “Not 
Just Ticking the Disability Box? Meaningful OPD Participation and the Risk 
of Tokenism” (IDA 2022). 


Countries and regions — OPD respondents to the second IDA Global Survey, 
who are mainly involved at the local level, work in 75 countries worldwide — 
with India, Kenya and Bangladesh being the countries with the most partici- 
pants in the survey, as well as Asia (36 %), Africa (25 %) and Latin America 
(24 %) being the world regions with the highest numbers of survey participants 
(see figures 1 and 2). This is most probably thanks to the strong outreach effort 
by IDA and its members in countries of the Global South, including in-country 
workshops and other strong networks with IDA in some of these countries 
(e.g., India, Ireland, Uganda). 


Table 1: Countries with the highest number of respondents (table) 


Countries with highest number of respondents Number % 
India 58 16 
Kenya 20 5 
Bangladesh 16 4 
Colombia 13 4 
Uganda 12 3 
Ireland 9 2 
Bolivia (Plurinational State of) 7 2 
Venezuela (Bolivarian Republic of) 5 1 


Satisfaction — OPD respondents report relatively low levels of satisfaction 
with the work with local governments, with the majority of respondents saying 
they are quite or very unhappy (56 %), and the others being quite or very happy 
(34 %), or neither happy nor unhappy (11 %). As reasons for their lack of sat- 
isfaction, respondents give examples in open questions, such as the low levels 
of OPD involvement or lack of preconditions for participation, as the following 
quotation from a respondent from Kenya exemplarily illustrates: “/We are not 
satisfied at all in any way] because of lack of involvement, because of support, 
information and advice not being included in planning or implementation.” 


Influence and impact — On a more positive note, 90 % of the OPD respond- 
ents report that they influence the work with local governments in some ways 
(74 %) or even fully (16 %), and 62 % say that they have an impact on the joint 
work of their local governments. What is more, 63 % of the OPDs say that their 
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influence on local government work has improved in comparison to two years 
ago. 


Figure 1: Distribution of responses by regions, in % (bar chart) 
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Groups participating — OPD respondents were asked how they can partici- 
pate in work with their governments, as compared to other civil society groups. 
The findings might suggest a shift in comparison to 2018, with 58 % of OPD 
respondents reporting equal opportunities for OPDs to take part in work with 
their local governments — as compared to 2018 when only 21 % of respondents 
said that they can take part equally with other civil society groups in decision- 
making’. 

However, challenges are still reported, e.g., when it comes to the question 
of who represents whom, with many OPDs criticising that persons with disa- 
bilities are still too often represented by non-disabled experts, non-representa- 
tive organisations or parents. This is exemplarily summarised by a respondent 
from Germany, saying that “too few experts take part on their own behalf.” 


5 As this question was not asked specifically regarding the participation in local gov- 
ernance in 2018, but with respect to participation with decision makers overall, the 
results cannot be directly compared. However, a significant shift was also observed 
when looking at fully comparable data from the first and second IDA Global Sur- 
vey on work with all decision makers: with 57 % of respondents reporting in 2021 
that they have equal opportunities to participate in work with all decision makers 
(as compared to 21 % in 2018). 
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Constituencies and intersectionality — As the first IDA Global Survey has 
already revealed, and the second IDA Global Survey shows again, many 
groups of persons with disabilities are still left behind. Groups most involved 
with local political decision-makers are persons with physical impairments (58 
%), persons who are blind or partially sighted (43 %), deaf persons (37 %) and 
women with disabilities (34 %). Groups least represented are persons with dis- 
abilities who are also indigenous and/or from a minority (12 %), as well as 
persons with invisible or rare diseases. In an open question, a respondent from 
Nigeria summarises the danger of leaving behind certain groups in decision- 
making processes as follows: “The limited number of groups participating [...] 
means that the objectives of the involvement cannot be fully realized as differ- 
ent group[s] have different needs.” 


Level of involvement — The second IDA Global Survey also reveals that par- 
ticipation, while becoming more formalised overall, still remains limited with 
regard to the frequency of involvement and OPDs’ roles in shared decision- 
making work. OPDs seldom enjoy fully influential and meaningful roles in 
joint work with their local governments, with only a minority of OPDs report- 
ing that they are consulted, let alone able to co-decide during work with their 
local governments. Most OPDs are informed about which local government 
work is going on, but they are not involved in it directly (see figure 3). 


Table 2: OPDs’ roles in work with local governments in % (table) 


OPDs’ roles in work with Carrying Data 

local governments in % Planning Budgeting out work collection Monitoring 
We know nothing about it 6 12 7 8 8 

We know it is happening 25 25 27 18 22 

but are not directly told 

about it 

We are told what is 28 28 27 26 31 
happening 

We are consulted 24 17 23 26 20 

We decide together 12 12 12 17 12 


When it comes to the average frequency of involvement, OPDs report that they 
are only sometimes involved in work with their local governments — regardless 
of the stage of decision-making, such as planning of local work, carrying out 
local work, data collection at local level, or monitoring and evaluation of local 
decision-making work. The least frequent involvement on local levels is re- 
ported in budgeting, with the majority of respondents saying that their OPD is 
rarely (21 %) or never (34 %) involved in local budgeting. Moreover, the fre- 
quency of involvement has declined slightly for almost all areas of joint work 
with local governments since 2018 (see figure 4). 
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Figure 2: Evolution of OPD involvement in work of local governments, on average 
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Issues — Overall, the second IDA Global Survey shows that OPDs are con- 
sulted on a wider range of issues than before: While the first Global Survey 
showed that they are mainly consulted on disability-specific issues, they are 
increasingly involved by all (also local) decision-makers on all issues which 
concern their lives, e.g., on housing, health, employment, environment and cli- 
mate change etc. 

What is more, the issues which they work on together with governments 
are usually in line with their own priorities. The latter positive trend is, how- 
ever, only true in part when it comes to local level work, as OPDs report much 
lower levels of joint work on their priority issues with local governments than 
with other decision-makers, e.g., on national or regional levels (see figure 5). 
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Figure 3: Priority issues of OPDs vs. their involvement in work with decision-makers — compari- 
son between local and all levels, in % 
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Preconditions for participation — Lastly, but very importantly, a crucial find- 
ing from the second IDA Global Survey is that the preconditions for participa- 
tion with governments have decreased in comparison to 2018. This involves 
accessibility adjustments and reasonable accommodation provisions such as 
funding and other types of support given to facilitate OPD participation. Local 
governments perform slightly better on average than governments overall. 
However, regardless of the type of precondition (i.e., physical and informa- 
tional accessibility, positive attitudes towards persons with disabilities, 
knowledge of what is required for meaningful OPD participation or financial 
support by governments for OPD participation), required provisions are only 
made in some ways, thus not meeting the standards set by the CRPD (see fig- 
ure 6). 

40 % of participants report that no financial support at all is given by gov- 
ernments for OPD participation in local decision-making processes; in addi- 
tion, other provisions for accessibility are still not provided at all, such as in- 
formational accessibility (35%) and physical accessibility (31%) (see figure 7). 
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Figure 4: Levels of accessibility, on average on a scale from 1 (not at all) to 3 (fully) 
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Table 3: Preconditions for participation with local governments, in % 


Preconditions for participation In some 

with local governments, in % Not at all ways Fully Total 
Physical accessibility 31 61 8 100 
Informational accessibility 35 58 7 100 
Attitudinal accessibility 24 64 12 100 
Knowledge of what is required 26 61 13 100 
Financial support 40 51 9 100 


The following quotation exemplarily illustrates which barriers prevent OPDs 
from participating in local decision-making processes: 


“Lack of materials that are easy to use, understand and accessible for persons with 
disabilities. Lack of support and personal assistants, lack of information and ad- 
vice, lack of proper prior planning as they only include them at the last minute in 
a very rushed manner.” (respondent from Kenya). 


3 Summary and recommendations 


Local decision-making should be: 


“responsive (doing the right thing—delivering services that are consistent with cit- 
izens’ preferences or are citizen focused); responsible (doing the right thing the 
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right way—working better but costing less and benchmarking with the best); and 
accountable (to citizens, through a rights-based approach)” (Shah 2006: 2). 


Taking the voices from OPDs presented here into consideration can be one 
important step forward on this path. The second IDA Global Survey has re- 
vealed that OPDs (1) are increasingly participating (in formal ways, on an 
equal basis with other groups) in decision-making processes at the level of lo- 
cal governments, on (2) all issues that affect their lives. OPDs report (3) in- 
creasing capacities to influence decision-makers and to make a meaningful im- 
pact on decisions concerning their priority issues. Nevertheless, (4) OPDs are 
not satisfied with the level of participation they have with local governments, 
which might be due to other critical findings, i.e., the (5) reported lack and 
decrease of enabling preconditions for meaningful participation (such as ac- 
cessibility, reasonable accommodation or funding), (6) perceived exclusion of 
many groups from decision-making processes, as well as (7) experienced low 
levels of involvement in different stages of decision-making processes in often 
not very influential roles. While slight differences could be observed between 
local level OPDs and those working with national or regional governments, the 
findings for the local level did not differ significantly from the global findings 
for all decision-makers. The differences mentioned are two-fold: On the nega- 
tive side, OPDs are involved in local governmental work on their priority is- 
sues to a lower extent than with national ones. This might be due to the fact 
that many of the OPDs’ priority issues are subject to national decision-making 
(e.g., employment, education, health), while others (such as housing, culture, 
recreation or sports as well as nutrition), are more likely to also be treated on 
the level of local governance. On a more positive note, local governments are 
perceived as providing more reasonable accommodation and accessibility than 
their national counterparts. Overall, this might be due to more flexibility in 
participatory settings on a local level, with more “approachable” or sensitised 
decision-makers. Since the differences are not significant, this finding should 
not be over-interpreted without additional contextual analysis, which can help 
to see whether certain countries are performing better than others on the local 
level. 

For further interpretations, explorative analysis can look into potential rea- 
sons and relations amongst the findings. It could, e.g., be interesting to explore 
the extent to which the outcome level (satisfaction, impact/influence) and the 
conditions for participation (accessibility, reasonable accommodation, fund- 
ing) are related. It will also be interesting to examine whether significant dif- 
ferences can be found when comparing data disaggregated by constituencies 
of persons with different disabilities — not least due to the fact that necessary 
preconditions can differ per constituency. 

The findings from the second IDA Global Survey call for the unique per- 
spective, role and expertise of OPDs to be more comprehensively recalled and 
recognised in local decision-making to ensure equal participation based on so- 
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cial justice. This can and should happen at multiple levels (individual, organi- 
sational and governmental/international), as each level complements the others 
and contributes to meaningful participation in decision-making. Necessary pre- 
conditions for meaningful participation need to be ensured in local governance 
to guarantee that all groups can participate. This comprises the removal of bar- 
riers (including legal ones and inaccessibility of digital and online information) 
and the provision of funding for OPD participation. The latter includes invest- 
ing in reasonable accommodation provisions and OPDs’ technical capacities 
to participate in local decision-making. OPDs’ efforts to improve their capacity 
to participate also need to be supported (such as their knowledge of local po- 
litical decision-making processes). All groups or constituencies need to be in- 
volved to ensure that the diversity of the movement is heard and given re- 
sources necessary to facilitate their participation. Since the needs of different 
groups in decision-making processes vary, only by taking the whole range of 
them into account will meaningful participation also become possible for those 
left furthest behind. OPDs also need to be consulted regularly by local deci- 
sion-makers, i.e., on a frequent basis and not only occasionally. They need to 
be given impactful roles to participate effectively and to influence decisions, 
which means not only being informed about decisions taken or about to be 
taken, but also going beyond consultation to — in the best case — playing a fully 
decisive role in local political decisions. Power relations in local governance 
processes need to be challenged in order to achieve this. OPDs also need to be 
consulted on all issues that affect their lives (not only on disability-specific 
ones) and in all stages of local decision-making or project/programme cycles — 
not only in the implementation of decisions made but also in more impactful 
stages such as planning, budgeting, monitoring and evaluation, or data collec- 
tion on a local level. In addition, sector-specific approaches (e.g., with deci- 
sion-makers and administrative bodies responsible for issues such as educa- 
tion, work, health etc.) need to be combined with cross-cutting inclusion efforts 
that bring together all activities in an integrated approach. This is necessary to 
ensure that participation does not take place in silos with individual decision- 
makers but can fully be mainstreamed throughout local decision-making pro- 
cesses on all issues. OPDs on the local level should be given more opportuni- 
ties to be meaningfully engaged on all issues which are important for them — 
even if these are primarily decided at national level. Further structures and ac- 
tivities that can be of help in this regard are consistent promotion, protection 
and monitoring of the CRPD at the level of local governance and the inclusion 
of formal mechanisms for the participation of persons with disabilities in local- 
level decision-making through the involvement of local focal points and other 
governmental authorities. Specific requirements and recommendations for 
meaningful OPD participation at the local level in individual countries can be 
identified in future follow-up analyses, taking into account specific country- 
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contextual conditions and also the perspectives of other actors, e.g., local de- 
cision-makers. 

In summary, the IDA Global Survey has provided an important insight into 
OPDs’ perceptions of their participation in local, national, regional and inter- 
national decision-making. It outlines the conditions needed for OPDs to also 
participate meaningfully in local governance, and the added value of OPD par- 
ticipation in implementing the CRPD at local level. The survey can serve as a 
tool to operationalise inclusive local programming in the future. Consistent at- 
tention to the view of OPDs can thus contribute to greater legitimacy and ac- 
countability for all groups of persons with disabilities on the road to inclusive 
localities for all. 
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Inclusion and political representation 
of marginalised groups. The example 
of self-advocacy of people with disabilities 


Matthias Kempf, Albrecht Rohrmann 


Introduction 


In democratic societies, political inclusion is established through equal partic- 
ipation in decision-making. The legitimacy of decisions is primarily but not 
only guaranteed through free elections. However, many citizens at different 
political levels do not experience equal chances of participation. There is a 
high risk of political exclusion. Different forms of articulating interest inde- 
pendently from representation in parliaments have been developed at the local 
or community level. The interests of certain groups, e.g., persons with disabil- 
ities, are to be included in preparation for decision-making through special 
commissioners or advisory boards. This takes into account the fact that prepar- 
atory consultation and the inclusion of different perspectives in the sense of 
deliberative democracy is a necessary basis for good decisions and good gov- 
ernment. This article examines whether such expanded forms of political par- 
ticipation can promote the development of inclusive localities or communities. 
The article refers to empirical research on the representation of the interests of 
persons with disabilities in municipalities in the federal state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia (Germany). 

We will first discuss the problems of political representation on the local 
level (chapter 2). After this, we discuss the chances of empowerment and band- 
ing together in interest groups to represent the interests of marginalised groups 
on the local level (chapter 3). In the fourth chapter, we refer to the link between 
inclusion and participation from a human rights perspective. In the last chapter, 
we discuss the findings of empirical research on interest groups of persons with 
disabilities in municipalities in the federal state of North Rhine-Westphalia 
(Germany). 
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1. Political representation and participation 
on the local level through elections? 


There is a consensus in democratically organised societies that political partic- 
ipation should be possible at all levels and in all areas of public life. The ability 
to influence the shape of one’s social environment is essential for full and ef- 
fective participation of individuals on an equal basis with others. It can there- 
fore be understood as an indicator of inclusivity. The goal is a good balance 
between the possibilities to lead one’s daily life in a self-determined way, to 
find acceptance with regard to one’s individual way of life and to exert influ- 
ence on common affairs. Locality is of great importance here, as it refers to the 
space in which everyday life is realised. Even though social relations on the 
local level are determined by social trends and by social conflicts that originate 
elsewhere and cannot be resolved locally, they are not only manifested but 
generated in social interactions at the local level. 

The political level that is most directly and inextricably linked to locality 
is the municipality. There are local authorities of various sizes in rural and 
urban areas. They are endowed by the higher political levels with the right of 
self-government in very different ways and are used for administrative pur- 
poses. Due to their importance for enabling social participation, their demo- 
cratic constitution is of crucial significance for the development of inclusive 
spaces. 

However, when looking at the municipal constitution and the political 
practices of decision-making at this level, it is intensively disputed who is in- 
volved in what way and how participation has to be organised. The practices 
can produce inclusion and exclusion at the same time. This will be briefly ex- 
plained later. 

It is controversial whether municipalities are not first and foremost an ad- 
ministrative level in which instructions from higher levels in the political sys- 
tem are carried out and to what extent their right to democratically controlled 
self-government should range. In the sense of the European Charter of Local 
Self-Government, “local self-government denotes the right and the ability of 
local authorities, within the limits of the law, to regulate and manage a sub- 
stantial share of public affairs under their own responsibility and in the inter- 
ests of the local population” (Council of Europe 1985 Art. 3). Empirical studies 
in 39 European countries show a wide range of forms of local autonomy, but 
overall an increase in the scope for local decision-making (Ladner/Keuffer/ 
Baldersheim 2016). 

A central form of participation in democratic decision-making is the active 
and passive right to vote. However, there are reasons to believe that elections 
at the municipal level contribute to inclusion only to a limited extent. The most 
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severe form of political exclusion is exclusion from the right to vote. It can be 
observed that in democratic societies, any general exclusion from the right to 
vote is on the decline. In Germany, such an exclusion was abolished in the 19th 
century for people who were dependent on social benefits, in 1918 for women, 
and 100 years later for people who had legal guardianship in all areas. In cer- 
tain cases, prisoners are still excluded from voting rights. However, the right 
to vote is often linked to citizenship. Also at the municipal level, in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, as in many other countries, exclusion from active and 
passive voting rights applies to the increasing number of residents who have 
the status of non-EU foreigners. 

With regard to the right to stand for election, social practices lead to vary- 
ing degrees of opportunity for social groups to assert themselves in the candi- 
date selection process and to be elected to decision-making bodies. For exam- 
ple, women, young people and especially marginalised groups are significantly 
underrepresented in local parliaments. However, it is also inconceivable that a 
parliament would fully reflect the population average. But if the interests of all 
social groups cannot be included in the decision-making process through the 
elected representatives, or only to a limited extent, this raises questions about 
the legitimacy of decision-making processes and demonstrates the lack of in- 
clusivity of the democratic forms of representation. 

In many European countries, participation in elections is low and declin- 
ing. This is not equally distributed among the various social groups. A corre- 
lation between voter turnout and socio-economic situation can be identified 
(Bundesregierung Deutschland 2021: 421ff.). Privileged social groups obvi- 
ously perceive the opportunities to exert influence through elections more 
strongly as a possibility for participation than people in economically or oth- 
erwise disadvantaged life situations. 

The decline in voter turnout in local elections is particularly pronounced 
in Germany, but also in other European countries (Van der Kolk 2019). More- 
over, voting at this level often follows trends at higher political levels. This 
development also demonstrates a lack of inclusivity in the opportunities for 
political participation at the municipal level. The use of other ways to articulate 
interests in the municipal sphere, such as citizens’ petitions, referendums, in- 
volvement in citizens’ initiatives or other forms of extra-parliamentary politi- 
cal participation, also tends to favour groups that have resources, assertiveness 
or proximity to the dominant political forces. Thus, if the importance of elec- 
torally legitimised representation at the municipal level for the inclusion of 
residents is eroding and thus does not provide a sufficient framework for the 
participatory development of an inclusive community, other complementary or 
alternative forms of political participation that promote inclusive processes at 
the municipal level need to be explored. 
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2. Extended forms of political participation 
at the municipal level 


A significant basis of political participation is the self-organisation of social 
groups. People become aware of their interests and can acquire competences 
for political articulation as well as for the assertion of interests. The best- 
known movements of socially disadvantaged groups are certainly the women’s 
movement and the labour movement. Since the 1960s and 1970s, a differenti- 
ation of social movements can be observed, increasingly making social disad- 
vantages a political issue. Self-help can also be understood as a very successful 
social movement (Kardorff 2014: 11) — local groups and also supra-regional 
groups and organisations in which those affected by social or health-related 
problems join together to support each other. It is estimated that in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, around three million affected people and their relatives 
work in 70,000 to 100,000 local groups (Nationale Kontakt- und Infor- 
mationsstelle zur Anregung und Unterstützung von Selbsthilfegruppen 
(NAKOS) 2020: 32). 

In the context of new social movements, the movement of persons with 
disabilities has formed internationally, and expresses its political claim in the 
slogan “Nothing about us without us’. It has been successful in developing a 
new understanding of disability, which is now understood as a result of “the 
interaction between persons with impairments and attitudinal and environmen- 
tal barriers that hinders their full and effective participation in society on an 
equal basis with others” (UN CRPD, Preamble, No 5). In the context of this 
paper, this understanding is on the one hand significant as a rejection of pathol- 
ogising and discriminating attributions through processes of empowerment. At 
the same time, the example of disability illustrates that interactions in social 
spaces are the cause of disadvantage for social groups. 

Exclusive self-organisation does not contradict inclusive political partici- 
pation. Rather, a strong form of self-organisation is the basis for becoming 
aware of the state of social exclusion and disadvantage and combating it. Self- 
organisation enables empowerment. Despite all the conceptual vagueness, the 
concept can be understood as a “group-based, participatory, developmental 
process through which marginalised or oppressed individuals and groups gain 
greater control over their lives and environment, acquire valued resources and 
basic rights, and achieve important life goals and reduced societal marginali- 
sation” (Maton 2008: 5). With this very open definition, group-based activities 
can be linked to the level of policymaking and community development. 

Social movements have shown that provocation, conflict and political 
struggle are important means of asserting expanded rights. In particular, the 
newer social movements, which often refer to the consideration of the specific 
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interests of small groups, not only require equal opportunities to influence ma- 
jority decision-making, but also expanded opportunities to articulate them- 
selves and deliberate good decisions. This can be illustrated by the example of 
taking into account the interests of persons with disabilities. This group is not 
a homogeneous group with completely identical interests. For example, people 
who use a wheelchair or a walker are interested in lowering pavements com- 
pletely. However, such markings in public space are important for orientation 
for people who use a white cane due to visual impairment. In this case, a bal- 
anced consultation is required to find a good solution for all parties involved. 
In order to take the interests of different people into account, it is necessary to 
extend the principles of majority decision-making through forms of delibera- 
tive democracy (Habermas 2005). Here the quality of public, participatory dis- 
courses about possible solutions is in the foreground. Such approaches can be 
implemented particularly well at the local level. Voting processes that relate to 
very concrete projects can be conducted intensively between experts, those af- 
fected and other stakeholders. However, it is often a disappointing experience 
when the results and compromises of such discourse and consultation pro- 
cesses are not taken up in the decision-making processes of the elected bodies. 
Clear agreements on the extent of participation are necessary here. 

Estimates of the extent of participation are usually based on the ‘Ladder 
of Citizen Participation’ developed by Sherry R. Arnstein (1969). The first two 
levels of participation, ‘Manipulation’ and ‘Therapy’, are understood as non- 
participation “to substitute for genuine participation” (ibid.: 217). The stages 
of ‘Informing’, ‘Consultation’ and ‘Placation’ are described as “tokenism”, 
“because the ground rules allow have-nots to advise, but retain for the power- 
holders the continued right to decide” (ibid.: 217). Only the top three levels 
‘Partnership’, ‘Delegated Power’ and ‘Citizen Control’ allow for ‘Citizen 
Power’ according to Arnstein. The model is strongly focused on decision-mak- 
ing. From the perspective of democratic theory, it can be objected that for the 
last two levels of the ladder, there is only the legitimate possibility of majority 
decisions by direct vote or in elected bodies. The designation of the middle 
levels as tokenism underestimates the possibilities of exerting influence 
through informed public relations work and consultations, especially in local 
contexts. Both in the concept of majority decision-making and in the concept 
of deliberative democracy, it is necessary to clarify empirically what the rela- 
tionship is between consultations preparing decisions and democratically le- 
gitimised decisions. Only if the relationship is transparent and acceptable to 
those involved can processes of citizen participation outside the bodies of rep- 
resentative democracy promote inclusion through political participation. 
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3. Participation and inclusion of persons 
with disabilities 


Participation is a significant topic in the development of human rights. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights initially only formulates the individual 
right “to take part in the government of his country, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives” (UDHR Art. 21). The conventions that follow the Dec- 
laration are enacted through political decision-making processes, but they are 
not only legitimised by majority decisions. The significance of fundamental 
and human rights lies rather in the fact that they limit the space for majority 
decisions relating to political and territorially defined entities. The considera- 
tion of the rights of groups at high risk of human rights violations (vulnerable 
groups) should be realised through expanded participation opportunities that 
serve the needs of these groups (Rohrmann/Windisch/Düber 2015: 17ff.). 

The UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (UN- 
CRPD) has therefore established a close connection between inclusion and par- 
ticipation. Even beyond securing the rights of persons with disabilities, it thus 
contributes to the understanding of the human rights significance of participa- 
tion. “Full and effective participation and inclusion in society” (UN-CRPD 
Art. 3) is one of the eight general principles of the convention. In all processes 
to implement the convention, “State Parties shall closely consult with and ac- 
tively involve persons with disabilities” (UN-CRPD Art. 4, para. 3). In all areas 
of life, the requirements for the inclusive design of institutions should serve to 
guarantee full, effective participation on an equal basis with others. Political 
participation has its own article (UN-CRPD Art. 29). This consists of two parts. 
The first refers to the formal process of political decision-making through elec- 
tions and direct participation. The second refers to measures going beyond this 
“to actively promote an environment in which persons with disabilities can 
effectively and fully participate in the conduct of public affairs, without dis- 
crimination and on an equal basis with others, and encourage their participation 
in public affairs” (UN-CRPD Art. 29, part b). 

The link between inclusion and participation has also found its way into 
the Social Development Goals (SDGs). Goal No. 16, to “promote peaceful and 
inclusive societies for sustainable development, provide access to justice for 
all and build effective, accountable and inclusive institutions at all levels” in- 
cludes the target No. 7 to “ensure responsive, inclusive, participatory and rep- 
resentative decision-making at all levels”. Like the SDGs, the UN-CRPD also 
points out that all state levels have to address the goal of participation. In Ger- 
many, the interests of persons with disabilities are traditionally represented 
through service providers. But they have their own perspective and interests. 
The UN-CRPD (Art. 29, part b) therefore demands that “organisations of per- 
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sons with disabilities” should be promoted at the “local level”. In the following 
chapter, we look at the results of two research projects that analysed the current 
situation in one federal state of Germany, North Rhine-Westphalia. 


4. Empirical findings of participation at the local 
level — possibilities and challenges 


To enable some understanding of the given example, we will first present an 
overview of the different forms of advocacy groups and their distribution on 
the local level in that German federal state. This sets the stage to address three 
main critical aspects of political participation and how they can promote or 
limit the inclusion of persons with disabilities in a community. The different 
challenges and opportunities that can be identified in that context will conclude 
the empirical example presented here. 

At the local level, two different types of self-advocacy groups can be dis- 
tinguished and only the second will be discussed further. Over the last few 
years, the existence of advisory boards run by users in social services for per- 
sons with disabilities, like sheltered workshops or residential homes, has in- 
creased. They focus mainly on aspects within the service or the organisation 
and not on those of the city or district the service is located in. The collected 
experiences in these advisory boards can help users to gain confidence in ad- 
dressing own interests and needs, as Diiber (2015) describes for persons with 
learning disabilities. But they are embedded in the structures of the services 
and therefore lack an appropriate degree of independence. The second form of 
advocacy groups is mainly oriented towards improving the situation for per- 
sons with disabilities in a municipality or district. As described in chapter 
three, such organisational structures fulfil the function of self-organisation. 
There have been different movements that led to their establishment on a local 
level, and they have formed different structures. 

Two research projects explored the situation of self-representation at mu- 
nicipality level in North Rhine-Westphalia. The first (LAG SELBSTHILFE 
NRW e.V. 2015) used mainly qualitative research methods and produced an 
overview of the types of advocacy groups in the municipalities and of how 
widespread they are in that federal state. These are: 1) Advisory board (differ- 
ent stakeholders that represent different groups of persons with disabilities, 
politicians, service providers, representatives of the municipality, who meet 
regularly and mostly work together on the basis of some form of statute); 2) 
Association of self-help groups (these groups usually work as some kind of 
umbrella organisation for local self-help groups and are less formally organ- 
ised) and 3) Ombudsman for persons with disabilities (persons who are man- 
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dated by the municipality to provide for the interests of persons with disabili- 
ties. Some persons are appointed on an honorary basis, others on a full-time 
basis). 

The second project (LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW e.V. 2021) reviewed the 
situation five years later with a different research approach and evaluated 
workshops in municipalities that were designed to promote participation pos- 
sibilities. The results of both studies provide an example of the situation at 
hand and the general challenges regarding the representation of persons with 
disabilities at that state level. As an overview, the following chart shows how 
widespread organised forms of participation are in the municipalities of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 


Figure 1: Percentage of Communities with advocacy groups in North-Rhine-Westfalia in 2019 
(n=215), own graph, based on ibid.: 122 


m none - one- m more than one - advocacy group 


In one third of the municipalities, one of the described forms can be found, and 
in around one fifth more than one, but in nearly half of the towns and districts 
there is no form of advocacy structure. A closer look at the distribution indi- 
cates a close link between the number of inhabitants in a municipality and the 
possibility of finding advocacy groups. In the 22 biggest cities (between one 
million and 111.000 inhabitants), all have at least one of the described struc- 
tures and some even one of every type. On the level of the 31 districts (350.000 
inhabitants on average), in nearly 90 % at least one structure can be found. But 
among the 125 smallest towns (between 3.000 and 20.000 inhabitants), only 
26 % have any form of participation structure for persons with disabilities 
(LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW e.V. 2021: 122). In municipalities with only one 
advocacy structure, these are mostly ombudsmen (ibid.: 121). The representa- 
tion of persons with disabilities through ombudsmen is the most commonly 
installed form (124 appointments). The percentage of persons on a full-time 
basis rose from 50 % to 65 % in the five years between the two research pro- 
jects (ibid.: 137). Around one third of the appointed persons perceive them- 
selves as persons with disabilities (ibid.: 139). Advisory boards are the next 
most frequently used form (79 groups) and the most frequent type of newly 
established structure (14 boards) in the five years between the two research 
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projects. Compared with the other forms, advisory boards have more advanced 
rights, are better funded and their work is more often based on a legally man- 
dated statute (84.8 % vs. 21.4 % compared to associations of self-help groups) 
(ibid. 127). In advisory boards and associations of self-help groups, different 
stakeholders work together. In associations of self-help groups, these are 
mainly persons with disabilities and their relatives, whereas advisory boards 
include a broader group of organisations associated with disability, such as 
service providers and municipality administration. Having the opportunity to 
discuss topics of barriers and disabilities in a municipality is important. 
Whether such groups can be seen as “groups of persons with disabilities” (Art. 
29 UN-CRPD) is to be decided on the basis of the given rights within such a 
board. If non-disabled persons are limited to a consulting role, the representa- 
tive function of these structures is stronger. 

The last discussed topic leads to the three critical aspects of political par- 
ticipation, because using political influence to change opportunities for mar- 
ginalised groups means more than establishing a form of advocacy structure. 
Working together in a community with the objective to change attitudinal and 
environmental barriers in a long term arrangement can be seen as the challenge 
that needs to be addressed. In the first research project, a number of interviews 
were conducted with persons who had experience working in advocacy groups 
on the local level. These experts in this field, with and without disabilities, 
addressed a large number of challenges and chances that can boost or hinder 
participation. It was possible to summarise these aspects into the following 
three critical aspects of political participation (LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW 
e.V. 2015: 9): participative structures, inclusive culture, and political activity. 
In municipalities where all three aspects merged together, the work was per- 
ceived as more effective and successful. Figure 2 shows their relation in the 
form of a metaphor of a gear transmission to illustrate that all three aspects can 
propagate motion energy or hinder the movement. 


Figure 2: own graph, based on (LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW e.V. 2015: 9) 
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The described forms of advocacy groups or the appointing of ombudsmen by 
a municipality are part of participative structures and form the frame in which 
activities unfold. In a statute, the rights and obligations of advocacy groups 
should be defined, because knowing about such rights can empower persons in 
the political debate. Since 2004, municipalities have been obliged to regulate 
by statute how the interests of persons with disabilities are protected (§ 13 
BGG NRW) but 15 years later only 18.7 % have done so (LAG SELBST- 
HILFE NRW e.V. 2021: 131). These results show that in many municipalities 
the structures have to improve and that the legal obligations for the municipal- 
ities need to be more binding. Taking appropriate measures to ensure persons 
with different disabilities can take part in the advocacy groups is a crucial ele- 
ment of such structures. This also includes the funds and resources, for exam- 
ple for assistance, translation in sign language or providing documents in an 
accessible form. Only very few advocacy groups cover all expenses and half 
of the researched forms cover just one form of support (ibid. 148-150). Here, 
the link between the three aspects of participation is quite easy to identify, be- 
cause the funding of these measures enables activities on the one hand and 
reflects the inclusive culture in a municipality on the other. Indications for such 
an inclusive culture are the willingness to learn from the expertise of persons 
with disabilities so that barriers are recognised and dealt with. Acknowledging 
the need for an accessible and useable infrastructure for all inhabitants as a 
general mindset encourages marginalised groups to express ideas that can 
make a community more inclusive. To keep motivation high and the process 
moving it is important that, besides the adequate structures and the willingness 
to live in an inclusive culture, there really is an experience of change. Advo- 
cacy groups that are perceived as successful by the interviewed persons are 
characterised by political activity. Doing something that aims at reducing the 
experience of being disabled enhances the motivation to work in structures that 
sometimes feel bureaucratic. Structures that were able to bring own topics into 
the political discussion at the local level and that were more active than reactive 
to input from the outside, are perceived as more successful (LAG SELBST- 
HILFE NRW e.V. 2015: 284ff.). 

After an overview of the structures of advocacy groups and the three crit- 
ical aspects of political participation, two examples can help to shed light on 
the possibilities to enhance the political representation of persons with disabil- 
ities through activities to implement inclusion. Part of the second research pro- 
ject were 17 workshops that were scientifically evaluated (LAG SELBST- 
HILFE NRW e.V. 2021: 63). The workshops were intended to help municipal- 
ities to develop more binding advocacy structures. The one-day educational 
workshops were designed to develop concrete measures which the participants 
committed to implementing in the following six months. Another important 
goal was to strengthen the network in the community by bringing together per- 
sons with disabilities, local politicians from different parties and local admin- 
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istrative staff. When representatives of these three groups worked together, the 
work was perceived as more successful (LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW e.V. 
2015: 284ff.). The three main stages (complain, dream, reality) were based on 
the group working method “Future Workshop” (Nanz/Fritsche 2012: 81) and 
helped to establish a dialogue about the specific situation in that community. 
Part of the workshop was an input on political participation rights and on con- 
cepts for establishing (new) participatory structures in the community. A few 
of the planned measures reoccurred in different municipalities and also re- 
flected general challenges for participation, such as: 1) Establishing more le- 
gally binding structures of political participation for persons with disabilities; 
2) Making political participation more accessible (documents, interpreters, as- 
sistance and public budgets); 3) General accessibility in the community and of 
public services and 4) Awareness raising in general and for advocacy work in 
particular (LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW e.V. 2021: 63). 

Two surveys of the participants were part of the evaluation of the work- 
shops (on site and six months later) and were useful in identifying to which 
extent the workshops had been helpful. Besides knowledge building on the 
topic of the rights of persons with disabilities and the pragmatic “down-to- 
earth” measures that were easy to continue working on, the change in the as- 
sessment of the participatory situation is worth noticing. Especially the local 
politicians tended to see the possibilities for participation in the community for 
persons with disabilities more realistically and to recognise the need for more 
improvement (ibid.: 96). It is important to improve the possibilities to partici- 
pate in the community. Still, such activities need to be accompanied by a strat- 
egy to enhance the living conditions by making the community more inclusive. 

Projects on planning inclusive communities (Lampke/Rohrmann/Schädler 
2011) can be used as the second example of how political participation of per- 
sons with disabilities can be promoted on the local level. Instead of providing 
a full overview of this topic we will here just offer a glimpse of how it relates 
to the question of representation. The German constitution (Art. 28 para. 2) 
grants municipalities the guarantee of self-government, which forms the basis 
for planning on the local level. This right is to some extent limited by the es- 
tablished social system that is defined by legal guidelines on higher state levels. 
But on the one hand, around 80 % ofthe laws from the federal level are imple- 
mented on the local level (Bogumil 2018: 773). On the other hand, there are 
areas of planning in which the municipality has more autonomy (e.g. youth 
welfare services, public transportation). Besides the formal structures, the mu- 
nicipalities can moderate processes with different stakeholders and conduct 
planning for “inclusive communities’. This term is understood as a program- 
matic approach to establish opportunities in a local community that allow per- 
sons (with disabilities) to develop their life in settings which are common for 
the life course (cf. Schädler et al. 2008: 324ff). The CISCOS Project Consor- 
tium (2020) has produced a training package that explains the approach more 
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closely in English. As mentioned in chapter 4, implementation processes 
should involve persons with disabilities closely (Art. 4, para 3 UN-CRPD). 
This gives them the opportunity to use their important knowledge as to when, 
where and how in a given community the interaction with barriers hinders full 
and effective participation in society. Furthermore, using that expertise in a 
planning process changes the role in which persons with disability are per- 
ceived in a community — from a ‘problem-bearer to a problem-solver’ (Hoff- 
mann 2015: 263). Such local planning processes provide many opportunities 
to actively involve persons with disabilities in executive committees, in public 
discussions and empirical research that should help to understand the specific 
living conditions (cf. Kempf 2015). Established advocacy groups can easily 
take on an important role in such processes and widen the scope of their polit- 
ical activity. In communities without these participative structures, these plan- 
ning activities can serve as the impetus for the formation of advocacy groups. 
Political representation of persons with disabilities in local planning processes 
plays a fundamental role for the implementation of the UN-CRPD and more 
inclusive structures in the general infrastructure. Despite these opportunities, 
there are still many challenges such as the insufficient involvement of different 
groups of persons with disabilities in such processes (cf. Laub 2021; Jacobi 
2018; Bertelmann/Konieczny 2018) and a high degree of uncertainty regarding 
the best way to conduct such planning processes (Rohrmann et al. 2014). 


5. Conclusion 


The interests of different marginalised groups of society are less well repre- 
sented in the political discussion and in processes of decision-making. This 
leads to exclusion, declining willingness to participate in politics and problems 
with the legitimacy of democratic processes. Expanded forms of political par- 
ticipation help to promote the interests of these groups. However, this should 
not be understood as a substitute for democratic rights. Rather, it is about the 
expansion of participation rights through advice and proofing options in the 
run-up to decisions. 

The established advocacy groups show the opportunities connected with 
self-organisation and the empowering effects of standing up for important in- 
terests. Such voices are essential for overcoming negative attitudes and for 
providing specific expertise for the development of inclusive communities. Lo- 
calities need structures in which marginalised groups can express their needs, 
interests and ideas for change and local policies for all. The concrete nature of 
the local level provides an opportunity to change perceptions through prag- 
matic activities. These actions require planning on a local level to orient exist- 
ing structures to be more accessible and to provide services that truly fulfil the 
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needs of all. On the other hand, these developments should be further moni- 
tored and cannot overcome shortcomings in the needed assistance that is pro- 
vided by laws on higher state levels. 
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Moderation, coordination, mediation — 
Participatory implementation of the UN 
Convention on the Rights of Persons 
with Disabilities under the leadership 
of the municipal administration! 


Lena Bertelmann 


Introduction 


With paragraph 5 of its General Obligations (Article 4), the UN Convention 
on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (CRPD) also addresses the lowest of 
the German administrative levels, the municipalities’, with regard to the im- 
plementation of its provisions. It states: “The provisions of the present Con- 
vention shall extend to all parts of federal states without any limitations or ex- 
ceptions” (ibid.). Involving relevant actors from the local level in the project 
of shaping a local community in which full and effective participation and in- 
clusion are possible (cf. Art. 3c CRPD) can be understood as a meaningful and 
goal-oriented, but at the same time demanding condition. The participation of 
persons with disabilities in the implementation of the inclusion-oriented pro- 
visions of the CRPD is also required under Article 4 (3) CRPD. 


1 This article presents study results first published in German in 2022 in the ‘News 
Service of the German Association for Public and Private Welfare’ (Nach- 
richtendienst des Deutschen Vereins fiir Offentliche und Private Fiirsorge) (cf. 
Bertelmann 2022). 

2 The term ‘municipalities’ is understood here to mean all kinds of German admin- 
istrative units on the district level and local level (NUTS 3-level and LAU-level 
according to the classification of the European Union, 2022: 6). In Germany there 
are towns and cities belonging to a county (Local Administrative Unit-level) as 
well as cities independent of a county and counties themselves (Nomenclature des 
Unites Territoriales Statistiques 3-level). Counties are associations of towns and 
cities and at the same time independent territorial authorities. The counties are lo- 
cated one administrative level above the towns and cities and assume certain tasks 
for the municipalities belonging to them. Independent cities perform these tasks on 
their own. 
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Despite existing efforts, there is still a general need for development in 
Germany in the context of political participation of people with disabilities at 
the municipal level (cf. LAG Selbsthilfe NRW 2015; LAG Selbsthilfe NRW 
2021). This particularly applies to participation opportunities of people with 
disabilities in municipal processes for planning participation (cf. Aichele et al. 
2020: 54; Jacobi 2018; Laub 2021). Since the ratification of the CRPD in 2009, 
action plans have been developed, and in some cases updated, not only at fed- 
eral and state level. Municipalities are also dealing with the implementation of 
the CRPD - under different headings. The German municipalities are, unless 
state or federal laws stipulate otherwise, (self-)responsible for the overall mu- 
nicipal activities. It is therefore obvious that the municipal administration/an 
agency of the municipal administration should take the lead in inclusion- 
oriented activities and planning. There are no binding guidelines for municipal 
planning aimed at inclusion. Various, more or less structured approaches to 
municipal participation planning can be observed. These are known to be lo- 
cated at different municipal planning levels, such as general development plan- 
ning, departmental planning and social planning (cf. Rohrmann 2019: n.p.). If 
the municipal administration understands the inclusive shaping of the commu- 
nity as a cross-sectional task and a participatory process, it has the demanding 
task of shaping the planning project as a whole in terms of content and form. 
This task falls in particular to the office or person within the administration 
who has the main responsibility for the activities and/or planning. This office 
or person has an important role within the administration and in relation to the 
stakeholders outside the administration when it comes to organising, moderat- 
ing, coordinating and mediating between the various interests of the different 
participants within and outside the administration. 

The data on the nationwide dissemination of municipal activities and plans 
to implement the CRPD is still unclear’. There has been no systematic survey 
of experiences with and assessments of corresponding activities and plans from 
the perspective of the German municipal administrations in charge of such ac- 
tivities. This article first discusses the importance of the municipal level in 
terms of participation conditions (for people with disabilities) (1). It then takes 
a look at the development and planning of an inclusive community‘ under the 


3 The German Federal Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs is funding the project 
“UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities in the Municipalities” 
from 2023 to 2025, which is being carried out by the Centre for Planning and De- 
velopment of Social Services at the University of Siegen in cooperation with the 
Monitoring Centre for the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabili- 
ties of the German Institute for Human Rights. The project is taking stock of the 
ways in which municipalities in Germany have become active in developing an 
inclusive community (www.unbrk-kommunal.de). 

4 The English term ‘community’ translates to different German terms, among others 
to ‘Gemeinde’ and ‘Kommune’ as words for municipalities. ‘Community’ is also 
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leadership of the municipality (2). Furthermore, the article presents study re- 
sults on assessments and experiences from municipal administrations in one of 
the German federal states, North Rhine-Westphalia (3). In the last section, a 
summarising conclusion focuses on the office or person within the administra- 
tion who has the main responsibility for the activities and/or planning, with his 
or her tasks, requirements and competences necessary to shape the develop- 
ment and planning of an inclusive community as a cross-cutting task of the 
democratically legitimised municipal administration and as a joint task of the 
various locally relevant community actors (4). 


1. The multiple importance of the municipal level 
for participation 


With regard to participation and the shaping of the community, as well as par- 
ticipation in the shaping of the community, it can be assumed that the munici- 
pality is of importance in multiple ways. For example, Beck (2016: 11ff.) 
traces various aspects of ‘municipality’ in connection with ‘inclusion in the 
community’. In the social space ‘community’, the everyday life of individuals 
takes place; ideally, they can move around, meet each other, be active, use the 
existing infrastructure, and receive support if needed (on the concept of ‘way 
of life’ in connection with participation and risks of exclusion, see Wansing 
2016: 244f.). The community as a place of everyday living — ‘place’ here is not 
only meant geographically but also has spatial content as a ‘localisation of 
spaces in places’ (cf. Löw 2015: 198ff.) — is closely connected to the commu- 
nity as a municipality in the sense of an administrative unit. The latter is en- 
dowed by the German Constitution with the right to self-administration (cf. 
Article 28 (2) GG). This goes hand in hand with the municipalities’ responsi- 
bility for the provision of services of general interest to citizens (cf. Böhmer 
2015: 138). The state municipal codes similarly state that the municipality has 
the task of providing “within the limits of its capacity, the public facilities nec- 
essary for the economic, social and cultural care of its inhabitants” (cf. § 8 para. 
1 GO NRW). In addition, municipalities are subject to regional and global in- 
fluences, which can have different effects on the conditions of everyday life at 
the municipal and local level (cf. Low 2015: 198ff). 


translated to the German word ‘Gemeinschaft’ which relates less to the administra- 
tional aspects of on association of people but more to the social aspects of a group. 
The matching English adjective would be ‘common’, for example as in ‘common 
interest’. To make things complicated, the German word ‘Gemeinwesen’ is fre- 
quently translated to ‘community’ as well, but its content relates more to the con- 
cept of ‘polity’ or ‘body politic’ in the sense of ‘res publica’. 
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The municipality is of further, essential importance in particular because 
the design of its local structures in Germany takes place with the democrati- 
cally legitimised participation of the citizens. For example, the mayor is elected 
directly by the citizens entitled to vote and the municipal parliament is elected 
by list. In addition to these representative forms of ‘classic’ political participa- 
tion, ‘new’, dialogue-oriented forms such as ‘round tables’ or ‘future work- 
shops’ have been gaining popularity for several years. 

The municipality is thus the nearest space where people can potentially 
realise social and political participation. At the same time, it is the nearest 
space in which people can potentially encounter obstacles to participation. In 
accordance with the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
(cf. preamble lit. e CRPD), “disability results from the interaction between per- 
sons with impairments and attitudinal and environmental barriers that hinders 
their full and effective participation”. It is therefore crucial that barriers and 
disability are made issues of municipal planning and strategies of sustainable 
development (cf. preamble lit. g CRPD). 


2. Planning an inclusive local community led 
by the municipality 


The UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities refers to the 
community as well. The local community as a place of living is taken up in 
Article 19 on “living independently and being included in the community”. In 
the German version of the CRPD, in addition to the term ‘community’, there 
is talk of “community-based support services” (lit. b; author’s emphasis) and 
“community-based services and facilities for the general population” (lit. c; 
author’s emphasis). If one looks at the binding English version closely, this is 
also a reference to the community as an administrative unit. The English ver- 
sion of the CRPD refers to community support services and community ser- 
vices and facilities (UN n.d., n.p.). Welti (2013: 91f.) believes that the German 
translation “gemeindenah” does not adequately reflect the meaning of the Eng- 
lish version (“community-based”). He fears that “gemeindenah” is understood 
in a purely geographical sense and that the reference to local self-government 
is insufficiently captured. As stated at the outset, the provisions of the CRPD 
also apply to the administrative unit of the municipality (cf. Art. 4 para. 5 
CRPD). According to Welti (2013: 91), “this does not result in a clear obliga- 
tion to carry out certain planning processes at a certain level” — at least not as 
long as the federal state has not made corresponding regulations (cf. op. cit.: 
92). The municipality, however, is at least addressed with the implementation 
of the provisions, and thus also with working towards the development of an 
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inclusive community. As explained above, it has a duty to help shape the living 
conditions of its citizens. In addition, an obligation of the municipality to plan 
participation through state legislation would hardly be considered a dispropor- 
tionate encroachment on local self-government due to “the importance of the 
topic resulting from constitutional law and the CRPD and the need to enable 
people with disabilities to have equal living conditions [...]” (ibid.). 

In the context of planning and shaping an inclusive community — i.e. cre- 
ating conditions in the local community that enable people (with disabilities) 
to “shape their lives in a self-determined way in the usual social institutions of 
the life course” (Rohrmann et al. 2014: 22) — the municipality is on the one 
hand “a place of mediation between different interests” (Rohrmann 2016: 154), 
and on the other, one of the planning and shaping actors (cf. ibid.). It is primar- 
ily there that “the community and the social space [...] are shaped” (DV 2012: 
16). This is “the essential starting point for developing inclusive social spaces” 
(ibid.). Consequently, the municipality is seen as the leader and role model in 
the planning of an inclusive community (cf. Rohrmann et al. 2014: 9; 11; 41- 
44). Here, the municipality is thus seen as having fundamental and far-reaching 
significance both as a place and as an actor in connection with the participation 
of persons with disabilities. 

Since the ratification of the CRPD, the development of inclusive commu- 
nities and thus participation planning for and with persons with disabilities 
have been increasingly discussed for the German context (for a new municipal 
planning optimism’ see Steinfurth 2011). However, the question to what extent 
municipalities strive to improve — and ultimately equalise — the participation 
of persons with disabilities at the municipal level seems to be answered differ- 
ently ‘on site’. Following the tradition of disability assistance (cf. Rohrmann 
2016: 151f.), the responsibility for the concerns of persons with disabilities and 
the improvement of the participation of persons with disabilities is still often 
attributed to providers of services for persons with disabilities and supra- 
locally operating providers of social services for persons with disabilities — 
thus separated and thus excluded. In view of the goal of inclusion — and the 
associated abolition of special worlds — this neither makes sense nor is it ap- 
propriate. (cf. Bertelmann 2019) With the third reform stage of the Federal 
Participation Act (BTHG), the term social space found its way into the German 
SGB IX (Social Code Book Nine — Rehabilitation and Participation of Persons 
with Disabilities) in 2020°. There, it is used in the context of “social participa- 
tion benefits” ($ 76 SGB IX) to designate the place of living outside one’s own 
home (cf. § 76 para. 1 SGB IX). Exactly which meaning of the term social 


5 The BTHG was a legislative package to improve the opportunities for participation 
and self-determination of persons with disabilities. It was designed to contribute to 
the implementation of the CRPD in German social law in a total of four stages 
(2017-2023). Among other things, the BTHG incorporated the CRPD's under- 
standing of disability into the legal definition of disability. 
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space is used in the legal text remains open — whether related to administra- 
tively defined spaces or rather as an overlap of several living spaces or as a 
compromise, as it is based on the concept of ‘social space orientation’ in the 
profession of Social Work (cf. Noack 2015: 77). Its use in the same breath as 
‘Lebensführung’ (way of life) and ‘Lebensverhiltnisse’ (living conditions) in- 
dicates an understanding of social space that assumes the proximity of the in- 
dividual to the community as a place of everyday living — and thus also con- 
cerns the administrative unit. If the aim is to design inclusive social spaces and 
inclusive living conditions, it is obvious that the municipality should also be 
involved in the planning of social participation services (cf. Bertelmann 2019). 

In connection with the ‘planning and development of flexible and inclu- 
sion-oriented support services’ (as one of the dimensions to be considered in 
the development of an inclusive community according to Rohrmann et al. 
2014), reference should be made, for example, to the obligation of the German 
states to work towards “comprehensive, needs-based, social space-oriented 
and inclusive offers by service providers” (§ 94 para. 2 SGB IX). Some of the 
states, such as North Rhine-Westphalia or Hesse, oblige the providers of inte- 
gration assistance to conclude cooperation agreements with the counties and 
independent cities in their state’s implementation law for the Social Code Book 
Nine, which aim at binding planning at the district or local level (cf. § 5 para. 
1 AG- SGB IX NRW; § 5 para. 3 HAG/SGB IX). Considering the different 
local planning traditions and realities within the system of social services in 
Germany, which is characterised by subsidiarity, it can be assumed that in this 
planning context alone, the municipal authorities in charge have to deal with 
very different actors (cf. Rohrmann 2019 n.p.). “The legislator can oblige the 
autonomous and partly competing actors to cooperate and coordinate only to a 
limited extent through legal requirements. An integrative planning approach at 
the local level can in fact only be based on the mandate for municipal provision 
of services of general interest in the context of the right to self-government and 
leads to a role of the municipalities as coordinating partners with soft steering 
options” (ibid.). The widespread dissemination of municipal participation/in- 
clusion planning, i.e. the implementation of the CRPD in the local commu- 
nity — and thus also the participation of persons with disabilities in it— is 
slowed down in Germany by the fact that it is not defined as a mandatory mu- 
nicipal task and that there are no binding regulations for its design. The expec- 
tation that the municipalities (nevertheless and also independently of the offers 
of integration assistance services) should undertake measures and planning that 
take into account the well-being of all people living in their area — i.e. also that 
of persons with disabilities — seems entirely appropriate on the basis of the 
preceding explanations. (cf. Bertelmann/Konieczny 2022) 

This means that the development of an inclusive local community requires 
a municipal political mandate for action and a planning approach with which 
municipalities create conditions in participatory and coordinating processes to 
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overcome the exclusion of people with disabilities and other social groups in 
the local community and to enable people with disabilities to develop their 
lives in a self-determined way in the usual social institutions of the life course 
(cf. Rohrmann et al., 2014: 7; Kempf et al. 2014: 56). It initiates a learning- 
oriented and participatory process in which the locally relevant actors, under 
the political leadership of the municipalities, set out to realise the objectives of 
an ‘inclusive community’ under the specific local conditions (cf. Lampke et al. 
2011: 15). Experience shows that on the one hand the special and active role 
of local government, on the other hand the cooperation of different actors in 
the community as well as the participation of the group of persons with disa- 
bilities can be identified as essential aspects for and in the development of in- 
clusive communities (cf. for example Rohrmann et al. 2014; Aktion Mensch 
n.d. a; Aktion Mensch n.d. b). ‘Participation’ is the complex object and goal of 
planning. At the same time, it is also to be understood as a mode of the planning 
process. The participation of the various relevant actors, especially the ‘experts 
in their own right’, offers the potential to enrich the inclusive design and fur- 
ther development of the community. Effective participation of the relevant ac- 
tors, especially people with disabilities, can succeed if participation is consid- 
ered on three levels: participation structure, participation culture and participa- 
tion activity. Participation must therefore be enabled (structure), desired (cul- 
ture) and practised (activity) (cf. LAG SELBSTHILFE NRW, 2015: 271). This 
requires inclusion and participation to be anchored and thought of as cross- 
cutting issues in the municipal administration and by the office or person 
within the administration who is primarily responsible for the development of 
an inclusive community. (cf. Bertelmann/Konieczny 2022) 

As mentioned at the beginning, the data on the implementation of the 
CRPD at the municipal level in Germany is so far rather sparse. 


3. Assessments and experiences from municipal 
administrations in North Rhine-Westphalia 


In order to gain insights about the existence and nature of activities and plan- 
ning for the implementation of the CRPD, as well as on assessments and expe- 
riences of municipal administrations with regard to the participation of actors 
outside the administration, especially persons with disabilities, all administra- 
tions of the 427 North Rhine- Westphalian municipalities — counties, independ- 
ent cities and cities and towns belonging to counties — were invited by the au- 
thor of this article to participate in an online survey in the first quarter of 2021. 
The administrative heads of all municipalities were addressed with the request 
to forward the invitation to the main office or person responsible inside the 
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administration for issues relating to the implementation of the CRPD. In addi- 
tion, a total of 191 representatives and/or contact persons for the interests of 
persons with disabilities/for inclusion at the municipal level were addressed 
with the same request. Despite the municipal burdens due to the Corona pan- 
demic, we were able to include the responses of 155 municipalities in the eval- 
uation (response rate of about 36 %). For almost half of the municipalities, 
functionaries from the top administration and the management level of the ad- 
ministration responded. A slightly smaller number of questionnaires were an- 
swered by commissioners responsible for the interests of people with disabili- 
ties in the municipality. The remaining responses came from other administra- 
tive levels and stakeholders. With regard to the distribution of the participating 
municipalities by type of municipality, the independent cities (61 %) and the 
counties (58 %) were more strongly represented than the cities belonging to 
counties (33 %) and towns belonging to counties (32 %). 

In the following, the results of the feedback are presented first. The last 
part of the article focuses on the main office or person responsible for the ac- 
tivities aimed at the implementation of the CRPD in the municipal administra- 
tion. 


3.1 Individual Activity — Plan — Update 


The majority of participants (119 out of 155) state that there are activities to 
implement the CRPD in the respective municipality (77%). The following 
chart shows the occurrence of different types of activities in the various types 
of municipalities. Activities occur significantly more frequently in counties 
and independent cities than in cities and towns belonging to counties. This 
probably has to do with the resources available in larger municipalities. In the 
municipalities belonging to counties, there are primarily individual activities. 
In the municipalities belonging to counties, planned activities occur much less 
frequently than individual activities. Updates of plans are found there in iso- 
lated cases. Individual activities are also carried out in over two thirds of the 
counties and independent cities. Plans exist in almost three quarters of the 
cases; in almost one third of the counties and a good fifth of the independent 
cities there are already updates. 


6 Based on this feedback, it can be assumed in the extrapolation for all municipalities 
in North Rhine-Westphalia that at least individual activities are carried out in at 
least just under a third (28%) of the municipalities. A similar result, but based on 
the survey of other addressees, can be derived from the data used as a basis in the 
participation report of the federal state of North Rhine-Westphalia (cf. MAGS 
NRW 2020: 232f.; LAG Selbsthilfe NRW 2021). 
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Figure 1: Occurrence of activity types in the different types of municipalities (in %) 
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3.2 Lead management by the administration and main 
responsibility within the administration 


The majority of activities and plans to implement the CRPD in the municipality 
are led by the municipal administration (79%). In cities and towns belonging 
to counties, it is much more frequent for the municipal administration not to be 
the leading authority of the activity than in counties and independent cities. 
There are isolated indications of shared leadership by the municipal admin- 
istration, for example with interest groups, institutions of disability assistance 
or commissioners for the interests of persons with disabilities. In 44% of the 
municipalities where the lead management of activities lies with the municipal 
administration, the main office or person responsible is located in administra- 
tive departments that can be placed under the heading ‘social affairs’ (‘social 
affairs’: 26%, ‘inclusion’: 12%, ‘social planning’: 6%). ‘Urban planning’ is the 
main responsibility in 6% of the responding municipalities. In a good third 
(32%) of the municipalities, the main responsibility is held by a commissioned 
person for the interests of persons with disabilities. In the independent cities in 
particular, it is the commissioners who act as the main responsible person (in 
57% of the independent cities). The management level of the administration 
assumes the main responsibility in 9% of the municipalities. This is most com- 
mon in municipalities belonging to counties (in 28 % of the municipalities be- 
longing to counties). There are also indications that the main responsibility 
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within the administration is not centrally determined and controlled but is as- 
signed to several offices of the administration; apparently more in the sense of 
an implementation responsibility for their own area of responsibility. 


3.3 Participation from outside the administration — 
opportunities, addressing, extent 


From the point of view of the municipal administrations in which there are 
planning activities under their leadership, the participation of actors from out- 
side the administration is associated with the idea of greater expertise in the 
development of measures. In addition, there is the expectation of greater ac- 
ceptance of decisions through participation. The municipal administrations 
also consider the participation of non-administrative actors, especially people 
with disabilities, to be an opportunity to (already) realise participation (during 
the planning process). The fact that the participation of non-administrative ac- 
tors gives the administration the opportunity to coordinate with actors in whose 
areas of interest the administration itself has no authority, plays a subordinate 
role for all respondents. However, from the point of view of the respondents 
from the highest management level of administrations, it is the most important 
opportunity of participation, along with the increase in expertise. The same 
applies to the potential linkage of planning to the social spaces of the munici- 
pality. From the point of view of the respondents from the administrative levels 
below the management level, this is essential. 

Persons with disabilities are mainly addressed by the administration for 
participation in planning to implement the CRPD via self-help organisations 
and representative bodies. They are less frequently addressed as individuals. It 
is also evident that persons with disabilities are not systematically informed 
about projects that affect their interests. There are indications that those per- 
sons with disabilities involved are the ‘few usual suspects’. 

According to the responses, the extent of participation of persons with dis- 
abilities in planning processes seems to reach the level of ‘partnership’ in iso- 
lated cases, following the ‘Ladder of Citizen Participation’ (cf. Arnstein 1969), 
but is probably mainly at the level of ‘informing’ and, in some cases, ‘consul- 
tation’’. The participation of persons with disabilities in working groups and 
in steering groups, as well as participation in decision-making, is not estab- 
lished across the board in the municipalities. 


7 Arnstein differentiates eight rungs on her ladder. Between ‘manipulation’ as non- 
participation and ‘citizen control’ as the highest degree of citizen power, ‘inform- 
ing’, ‘consultation’ and ‘partnership’ are the third, fourth and sixth rungs of the 
ladder. 
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3.4 Environmental and attitudinal barriers to participation 


Questions of accessibility are in the foreground of the assessments from the 
municipal administrations with regard to the participation of persons with dis- 
abilities. Accordingly, administration-specific processes are not accessible and 
resources for creating accessibility are not sufficiently available in the admin- 
istrations. Individual measures to overcome barriers, such as the use of per- 
sonal assistants and assistive devices as well as adjustments to organisational 
framework conditions can be realised sooner than interactional framework 
conditions. This means, for example, that it is possible to schedule appoint- 
ments in such a way that participants from the group of people with disabilities 
can also take part, or to provide rooms that are accessible to and usable by 
people with different impairments. On the other hand, it is more difficult to 
provide information in such a way that it is accessible and understandable for 
people with different impairments or to design communication in such a way 
that people with different impairments can participate in it. 

With regard to cooperation in working groups with participants from 
within and outside the administration, according to the assessments, not all 
participants are experienced in dealing with people with various impairments. 
In 15% of the municipalities, it is assumed that the participants have experi- 
ence. With regard to the experience of those responsible for planning, the fig- 
ure is twice as high. The respondents are optimistic about the willingness of 
the participants to adapt to ‘unfamiliar’ situations caused by impairments. 
There are indications that people with disabilities are attributed characteristics 
by the respondents that deviate from what members of the administration are 
accustomed to: Non-objectivity, emotionality, subjectivity. These deviations 
are in some places seen as enriching, in others as a hindrance. 


3.5 (Dis-)Advantages of participation 
from outside the administration 


The respondents from the municipal administrations see both advantages and 
disadvantages in the cooperation between intra-administrative participants and 
participants from outside the administration. Purely administrative groups are 
said to have the advantage of easier scheduling, rationality of experts and a 
more open discourse. The one-sidedness of looking at the issues, which does 
not lead to the core of the problem, is seen as disadvantageous. In addition, 
there is the opinion that the hierarchical organisation of the administration 
makes cooperation as equals difficult. Working groups composed of members 
from inside and outside the administration required more time. This is seen as 
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a disadvantage by the respondents. The low level of knowledge and under- 
standing of the municipal administration and its processes, as well as of politics 
and legal frameworks, on the part of those outside the administration, proved 
to be an aggravating factor. Mixed groups are perceived, with positive conno- 
tations, as less hierarchically organised; procedural steps would be reduced in 
such groups. The respondents see the proximity of the externals to practice as 
a benefit of mixed groups. This contribution is seen as giving the discussions 
a broader substance. Different approaches were attributed to the two groups, 
both of which had their justification. In the cooperation of mixed groups, re- 
spondents stated that moderation was needed to create a better balance. Mixed 
groups are seen as having the potential to sensitise the administration to the 
external perspective. 


3.6 Challenges for municipal administrations regarding 
participatory activities and planning 


The availability of human and/or financial resources is considered a major and 
the biggest challenge for municipal administrations. The shortage thereof is 
seen in connection with the fundamentally difficult financial situation of nu- 
merous municipalities and the degree to which the legal requirements for im- 
plementing the CRPD are binding. In this context, some municipalities invoke 
their right to self-administration. They argue that, as long as (the planning of) 
the implementation of the CRPD is not specifically designated as a mandatory 
task by state or federal law, they are not obliged to free up funds for it. The 
respondents also consider the sensitivity for the topic within their own organi- 
sation to be a challenge, whereby the support of the top management of the 
municipality is attributed a high degree of importance. In the responses from 
the municipalities as a whole, support from the municipality’s top management 
is considered to be less of a problem. However, half of the responding contact 
persons/officials for the interests of persons with disabilities consider support 
to be a medium to great challenge.® 

The mediation between the interests of the different stakeholders is another 
challenge from the respondents’ point of view. On the one hand, respondents 
see a connection within the administration with the large number of adminis- 


8 Representatives of the highest level of administration and the management level of 
the administration made up a significant part of the respondents. The self-assess- 
ment of the top administration/the management level and the external assessment 
of the contact persons/officials do not seem to match. The different assessments of 
the various functionaries may indicate that there is no congruence in the views of 
or demands for “support”. 
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trative departments to be involved, and on the other hand with the cumbersome 
nature of the hierarchical municipal structures. With regard to mediating stake- 
holders outside the administration and between their interests, there are expe- 
riences that point to difficulties in cooperation between full-time staff and vol- 
unteers. The heterogeneity of the group of people with disabilities, which is 
based on the composition of the group of persons with different impairments, 
is also perceived as challenging in connection with the mediation of interests. 
The accessibility of the process has already been shown to be relevant above. 
It is also seen by municipal administrations as a challenge with regard to ac- 
tivities and planning for the implementation of the CRPD as a participative 
process. 


4. Mediation through expert opinions and authority 


Despite the lack of binding guidelines for municipal planning aimed at partic- 
ipation, municipalities see themselves as responsible within the framework of 
their overall responsibility for working towards the inclusive design of the 
community. Ideally, this is done with the participation of relevant stakeholders, 
especially persons with disabilities. Efforts to implement the CRPD at the local 
and district level offer the opportunity to improve the conditions for participa- 
tion and the quality of life of the inhabitants. 

The aim of this study conducted in North Rhine-Westphalia was to narrow 
the knowledge gap regarding the existence and nature of activities and plan- 
ning for the implementation of the CRPD at the municipal level as well as 
regarding the experiences and assessments of municipal administrations. It can 
be seen that dealing with the participation of persons with disabilities as a sub- 
ject and as a mode is still so new that no habit has yet been able to develop in 
this regard within municipal administrations which are oriented towards legal 
requirements and tend to be formal and hierarchical. Activities to implement 
the CRPD in the municipalities of North Rhine-Westphalia have not yet been 
established systematically and participatively across the board. Nevertheless, 
approaches for municipal participation planning are discernible in North 
Rhine-Westphalia at the level of the municipalities. In particular, the counties 
and independent cities are already dealing more systematically with questions 
of participation for persons with disabilities and are treating inclusion orienta- 
tion as an important topic for municipal development. In the case of the towns 
and cities belonging to counties, the perceived insufficient resources seem to 
be of greater importance. In addition, it can be assumed that the relevance at- 
tributed to the topic increases with the size of the administered population, and 
thus the number of people with impairments living in the municipality’s area 
of responsibility (cf. Bertelmann 2019). At the same time, it is conceivable that 
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municipalities belonging to the same county have joined forces with the county 
and are engaged in activities to implement the CRPD under its leadership. 

Looking at the overall results, three aspects can be focussed on, which put 
the person in the municipal administration who is designated as being primarily 
responsible at the centre of events and which can serve as a link to dealing with 
the challenges described: Expertise, authority and mediation. In activities and 
planning for the shaping of an inclusive community, which are understood as 
a joint cause of different actors, the participants not only bring in their own 
interests, but also their expertise. People with disabilities can, for example, 
contribute their knowledge, experiences and assessments regarding the devel- 
opment of disabilities due to barriers in the social space. Other actors from 
outside the administration can, for example, point out possibilities for design 
and cooperation within their areas of action and responsibility. The municipal 
administration is represented in two roles in such a participatory process. As 
one of the participants, it is, for example, an expert in matters of municipal 
(action) planning. In the role of the leading actor, however, further expertise is 
required from the municipal administration in terms of the person with the 
main responsibility for the participatory implementation of the CRPD. In order 
to design a participatory process, this person needs knowledge and understand- 
ing of the structures, cultures and concerns of the respective ‘others’. This 
knowledge is useful as a basis for understanding. In order to win over repre- 
sentatives of the actors relevant to the planning project, knowledge about and 
networking in the social spaces is required, as well as the creation of appropri- 
ate publicity within the framework of citizen participation. Internally, the per- 
son with the main responsibility needs an insight and overview of which areas 
are indispensable for the project and to what extent there are already content- 
related and, if applicable, structural points of connection and linkage to the 
subject matter. In order to be able to take this insight into administration de- 
partments to which he/she is not assigned, it requires the backing of the top 
level of administration and the willingness and openness of the administrative 
departments to grant insight. In addition, the responsible person must be (or 
become) authorised to invite other administrative areas to cooperate. In view 
of the still unfamiliar cooperation with people with various impairments, the 
responsible person has to be aware of potential barriers, create accessibility 
and sensitise all participants to barrier-free interaction. It is also important to 
take into account the fact that bureaucratic procedures may not be familiar to 
those from outside the administration and that those inside the administration 
may first have to adjust to a deviation from these procedures. The mediation 
of interests is not only about the moderation between the interests directed at 
the subject matter pursued by those inside and outside the administration. The 
different interests within the administration must also be explored and medi- 
ated. 
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It becomes apparent that taking on the main responsibility is a demanding 
undertaking. The person responsible acts as a mediator within the administra- 
tion, in the relationship between the administration and external parties, and 
between all parties involved. Figure 2 summarises the previous explanations 
in graphic form. 

Figure 2: Tasks, requirements and necessary competences of the main responsible person within 
the administration (illustration by author) 
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With regard to the person with the main responsibility and his or her equip- 
ment, the question therefore arises as to what extent the above-mentioned ex- 
pertise and powers directed towards mediation are available due to the profes- 
sion, the previous professional experience and the location within the admin- 
istrative hierarchy, or to what extent this can be established through the support 
of the expertise in-house, possibly through the experience of similar or neigh- 
bouring municipalities, possibly through cooperation with the county and 
through recourse to other external offers as well as through the backing of the 
administrative leadership. Ideally, the concerns of people with disabilities and 
inclusion as a subject should become so firmly established as cross-cutting 
issues in all areas of the municipal administration that they are considered as a 
matter of course within the respective departments. As long as this has not yet 
been achieved, a central figure, such as the one described here, can contribute 
in its function to bringing the topic into the departments and thus into the 
breadth of the administration. Centralising the main responsibility while aim- 
ing to decentralise the concern of implementing the CRPD can be seen as a 
contradiction. It remains to be seen how successful such an approach can be 
and, if successful, how long it will be necessary as transitional solution on the 
way to an inclusion oriented municipal administration. 
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How do activities and plans for the design of inclusive communities suc- 
ceed under municipal leadership and with the participation of relevant actors, 
especially people with disabilities? In order to shed light on this question with 
all its facets, further research is needed at the municipal level. A nationwide 
inventory of the occurrence of approaches to implementing the CRPD has the 
potential to trace possible differences in the approaches of the various types of 
municipalities and municipalities of different sizes even more precisely, to de- 
termine possible effects through requirements in the various federal states and 
to elicit practices of participation of persons with disabilities. It also seems 
worthwhile to take a closer look at the facet of the role of the municipal ad- 
ministration as the leader of such activities and planning and to pay attention 
to the question of the location of the leadership within the administration and 
the main person or office responsible in order to identify obstacles to partici- 
pation and to create barrier-free opportunities for participation in the joint de- 
velopment of an inclusive local community. 
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“Giving space to the inner existence” — 
what to learn from inclusion-oriented action 
planning for local empowerment strategies 


Matthias Laub 


Since ratification of the UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disa- 
bilities (UNCRPD), it can be observed in Germany that many municipalities 
are setting out to develop action plans to make communities more accessible 
and inclusive for people with disabilities. The following article focuses on 
those strategies and elaborates on the actual core of this convention: the par- 
ticipation of persons with disabilities. To do this first the basics of local respec- 
tively municipal action planning are explained before the results of a qualita- 
tive study are discussed. Finally, the article presents conclusions for local em- 
powerment strategies. 


1. Participation — the core element of the UNCRPD 


The UN Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities (UNCRPD) 
consists of two international treaties in the form of the Convention on the 
Rights of Persons with Disabilities and an Optional Protocol, which contains 
statements on special procedures for the implementation of this Convention. 
The overarching purpose of the Convention is first and foremost to make clear 
that the numerous subject-related human rights, as already set out in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the Social and Civil Covenants of 
1966, are to be understood universally and hence apply without restriction and 
indivisibly to persons with disabilities as well (Degener 2015: 59). 

The actual normative core of the UNCRPD, however, is the full and effec- 
tive participation of persons with disabilities, directed towards the societal goal 
of inclusion. Article 3 in particular and the general principles formulated 
therein give this claim to full and effective participation such an original hu- 
man rights normative framework that participation is the actual guiding theme 
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at the center of the treaty! (Wansing 2015: 43f; Degener 2015: 58; Deutscher 
Verein für öffentliche und private Fürsorge 2015: 57). 

A comparison of the original English version of the UNCRPD with the 
German translation shows that in Germany, unfortunately, they avoided using 
the direct equivalent of participation (= Partizipation). Instead, they chose the 
much more reserved word Teilhabe (analogous to have part). This should not 
obscure the fact that an important paradigm shift has taken place, because there 
is an essential difference between participation and having part: Instead of 
granting people the right to be part as an individual with a disability in a non- 
disabled society, it is now a question of full civic participation in a society that 
understands disability as a natural part of its own diversity (Deutsches Institut 
für Menschenrechte Monitoring-Stelle zur UN-Behindertenrechtskonvention 
2010: 2f). That is why the concept of participation in the sense of Teilhabe 
used in German social legislation as a prerequisite for the societal perspective 
of inclusion is not viable as a synonym of the English term participation, as it 
does not include the powerful activity of taking part and the question of the 
political dimension of exerting influence. On closer inspection, Teilhabe turns 
out to be merely an indeterminate threshold value for a need for benefits under 
social law: A benefit-granting authority determines a (threatening) impairment 
of participation and thereupon grants benefits (e.g., integration assistance for 
people with disabilities?), rather to ensure social peace than to enforce ahuman 
right (Nieß 2016: 69f). 

Participation as the main agenda, however, does not only appear as an ab- 
stract ideological construct. It is linked to concrete state obligations to respect, 
protect and guarantee, or target and promote, as well as recommendations on 
disability policy ofthe States Parties. These are intended to ensure and promote 
the full and non-discriminatory realisation of participation, as far as possible 
in a subject-related and direct manner, rather than via pure interest groups, e.g., 
through welfare associations (Degener 2015: 59f). Moreover, this national ef- 
fort for participation extends not only to private and social coexistence, but to 
all spheres of civic life and the associated public and political issues (Deutscher 
Verein für öffentliche und private Fürsorge 2015: 59). A logical consequence 
of this aspiration is inevitably the need to create corresponding participation 
structures and orientation towards the possibilities and ideas of people with 
disabilities (Hinte 2008). In a nutshell, the UNCRPD is based on an under- 


1 Gudrun Wansing vividly sets out and identifies the articles through which the guid- 
ing theme of participation unfolds (Wansing 2015: 43f). 

2 Integration assistance is the legal area in Germany that is responsible for all assis- 
tance that contributes to the participation of people with disabilities, such as coun- 
seling centers, assisted living facilities or day care centers. The basis for this is the 
German Act to strengthen the Participation and Self-Determination of Persons with 
Disabilities or in short form Federal Act on Participation. People with mental dis- 
abilities are also included in group of the eligible persons. 
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standing of participation that is composed of three aspects and gives the 
UNCRPD the necessary verve: Persons with disabilities have a full right to 
accessible infrastructure, social participation and active civic participation 
(Kardorff 2010: 267). 


2. Participation from a scientific point of view 


So, if the concept of Teilhabe used in the German translation of the UNCRPD 
corresponds to participation in the sense explained above, then it requires a 
fundamental contextualisation of this concept, which becomes an arena of dis- 
courses, as noted by Schwanenflügel and Walther (2012). 

According to Schnurr (2005: 1330f.), the term participation appears first 
and foremost as a constitutive feature of democratic forms of society and state. 
This localisation of the origin of the term in political philosophy refers to pro- 
cesses in which decisions are made that affect the lives of individuals and at 
the same time of the respective community’. This is based on an image of the 
human being as a subject and citizen who has a right to free decision-making 
and embedding of this decision-making in the community. The subject acts 
autonomously and maturely while at the same time being aware of his or her 
social dependence on fellow human beings. Communicative, trust-based nego- 
tiation processes in the sense of democratic co-determination are indispensable 
for this (Schwanenfliigel/Walther 2012). 

On the other hand, Schnurr (2005: 1330f.) traces the concept of participa- 
tion back to origins in service theory, i.e., the use of social services. In this 
context, Schnurr sees participation in the field of social work as a structural 
maxim of the concept lifeworld orientation’. “In today’s parlance, participation 


3 The concept of community has its roots first of all in political philosophy. In terms 
of democratic theory, it refers to Aristotle and his attempt to define the oikos in 
relation to the polis, as well as all subsequent concepts, such as those put forth by 
Hegel, Habermas, Marx or Arendt. A systematic discussion can be found, for ex- 
ample, in May (2017: 17ff). It appears prudent and useful here to undertake a 
needs-theoretical conflation in the sense of emergent systemism (Obrecht 2005: 
110): therefore, community can be understood as a social system in which individ- 
uals maintain networks of relationships in order to satisfy human biopsychosocial 
needs. The satisfaction of those needs depends essentially on a structure of inter- 
action and position as well as rules of power regarding the distribution of resources 
(Laub 2021: 47ff). Participation and effective accessible power greatly determine 
how adequately these needs are met. 

4 Thiersch/Grunwald (2014: 934), who essentially shaped the concept of lifeworld- 
oriented social work, describes it as follows: “Lifeworld-oriented social work sees 
the addressees in their lives determined by the confrontations with their everyday 
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in social work/social pedagogy refers to the fact or the goal of “participation 
and involvement of users (clients) in the choice and provision of social 
work/social pedagogy services, programmes and benefits across all fields of 
work” (Schnurr 2005: 1330, emphasis in the original). 

Even if service theories associated with the concept of participation do not 
directly address the subject of discussion here, insights can nevertheless be in- 
directly obtained from the perspective of the users involved as to how partici- 
pation, user satisfaction and the effectiveness of problem-solving attempts cor- 
relate. Empirical evidence shows, for example, how participation positively 
influences the satisfaction with results and the assessment of interventions®. 
Participation increases people’s ability to take part in processes of will for- 
mation and decision-making as a co-producer of (here: social) intervention and 
to optimise subjective as well as collective resources for discovering, articulat- 
ing, and asserting their interests (Messmer 2018: 5f). One might say that it is 
participation by itself factually experienced which promotes corresponding 
participation skills, intrinsic motivational states and democratisation processes 
was well as sustainable participation structures (Schnurr 2005: 1336; Schwa- 
nenflügel/Walther 2012). 

However, individualised forms of socialisation and diverse life courses 
make it less and less possible for people to recognise the connection between 
participation and its relevance for their own self-determination and their own 
biographical life course. Participation behaviour is influenced by a person’s 
education and social affiliation, so that the form and content of participation 
are equally important. Often only institutionalised, formal forms of participa- 
tion are recognised as opportunities at all (e.g., citizens’ assemblies/town hall 
meetings), but the communication and interaction there are often perceived as 
dominant. Many people do not perceive such settings as appropriate fora for 
their concerns. As a result, respective participation structures themselves be- 
come another “place of exclusion” (Munsch 2003: 7) or at least perceived as 
such’. Corresponding initiatives quickly develops into an oxymoron, i.e., a 
construction of inner contradictions: people whose everyday life is massively 
characterised by restricted scope for participation are supposed to participate 
in action planning processes (Evangelische Fachhochschule Rheinland-West- 
falen-Lippe 2002). 


living conditions. It sees the addressees in their problems and resources, in their 

freedoms and limitations; it sees them — against the background of material and 

political conditions — in their efforts to shape space, time and social relationships.” 

All direct quotes are translated from German into English by the author. 

6 For example, participation studies such as those by Abele et al. (2003) in child and 
youth welfare. 

7 Or, as one of the author's interviewees aptly put it when discussing participation in 
the creation of action plans for the implementation of the UNCRPD: “You’re 
barely in and you're already out!” 


Nn 
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These forms of communication and interaction of common participation 
opportunities are also related to real and latent power relations between deci- 
sion-makers and participants, which are decisive for the degree of participa- 
tion. With the ladder of citizen participation, Arnstein (1969) made an im- 
portant contribution to reflecting on participation in political processes that is 
still valid today, albeit supplemented by many derivatives. Arnstein distin- 
guishes between non-participation, sham participation and actual participation. 
Actual participation takes place when decisions arise in a process of negotia- 
tion based on partnership and when the subject is given actual decision-making 
competences for certain programmes/planning sections combined with powers 
of control. Arnstein therefore sees participation as the sharing of decision-mak- 
ing power, whereas mere information or explanations of how the respective 
decisions came about do not fulfil this criterion. This means it is about influ- 
encing the decision itself rather than just informed consent. Another model put 
forth by Blandow, Gintzel and Hansbauer (1999) assesses the degree of partic- 
ipation in interactive decision-making processes depending on the degree to 
which the person participating has the possibility of beard heard and the extent 
of his or her veto rights. It defines a successful participation event in a balanced 
relationship of these variables for all participants in the interaction. 

Another relevant element in this fundamental consideration is the signifi- 
cance of the socio-spatial® reference in order to bring participation in line with 
the person’s own, subjective way of life. Participation often seems to fail de- 
cisively because of different ideas of space. The residential spaces that are sub- 
jectively significant for the individuals often lie at cross purposes or outside of 
the spaces that are perceived by others as supposedly formable units (Schwa- 
nenflügel/Walther 2012). Many people see themselves as residents in a city 
district, a small town or municipality — or at most a county. This is the maxi- 
mum dimension in which they have still the feeling that they can have any 
influence with proposals in such that they can experience the effects in their 
direct living environment and everyday life. The less this is the case and can 
be experienced subjectively, the lower the motivation to participate 
(Schwanenfltigel/Walther 2012). Consequently, participation is decisively de- 
pendent on subjectively experienced influencing factors and positive experi- 
ences of participation. Successful participation itself leading to self-efficacy 
creates a willingness and ability to participate. Finally, the activities and access 


8 Social space is the (residential) area in which people and members of social groups 
dynamically interact with peers and their environment (Bitzan et al 2005: 532). 
Here, patterns of behavior and use, structures of action and interaction, forms of 
self-organisation and social networks converge and constitute the social capital of 
the individuals living there (Kirschniok 2011: 69f, Strauss 2005: 76). This space, 
then, not only becomes a place of collective socialisation and cultural-normative 
orientation, but also creates or prevents access to resources and information 
through its infrastructure and social networks (Haussermann et al. 2010: 5). 
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to such processes are also dependent on individual characteristics in interaction 
with disabling environmental conditions (barriers). 


3. Participatory social spaces design 


It has been clarified above that participation with the goal of an inclusive soci- 
ety cannot be regarded merely as being there or having part, but as a self- 
evident possibility of active co-creation and co-determination by influencing 
social spaces that can actually be shaped (Palleit/Kellermann 2015: 275). How- 
ever, a social space perspective is not solely based on considerations of partic- 
ipation research. In the case of people with disabilities, the original character- 
istic of a disability is of crucial relevance. According to the International Clas- 
sification of Functioning, Disability and Health (ICF), disability arises from 
the interplay between a health impairment, a disabling environment and the 
effects on individual activity and social participation. According to this biopsy- 
chosocial understanding of diseases and disabilities, it is insurmountable atti- 
tudinal and environmental obstacles (barriers) that turn an impairment into a 
disability in the first place (Wohlgensinger 2014: 67f). 

Participation can only be realised if the immediate socio-spatial environ- 
ment in which people with disabilities live is free of infrastructural and/or at- 
titudinal, financial, legal, political or other barriers. Thus, in order to create 
equal participation opportunities, strategies are required for identifying and re- 
moving such access issues (Bethke et al. 2015: 171 ff). A community-oriented 
perspective is therefore indispensable: 


“With the goal of promoting social participation, it is important [for people with 
disabilities] [...] to locate themselves more strongly in society, to help shape the 
community with their activities and competences, and to have a preventive and 
supportive effect locally” (Schäfers 2013: 102). 


As defined above, social spaces are statistically and/or politically defined areas 
in the community in which social integration of the people living there takes 
place and human needs are satisfied. Social spaces and the risk of segregation 
of citizens that may be associated with them have a significant influence on 
individual socialisation, personal development, living conditions and lifestyles 
and correlate directly with the radius of action. In this context, the lower the 
mobility, the greater the bond to the social space (Kuhn 2013:107). Therefore, 
it can be stated that people with disabilities are highly bound to their social 
space due to mobility restrictions and the receipt of early pensions or social 
assistance/basic social security. This exposes them to an increased risk of ex- 
clusion, as a German study in the city of Munich also points out (Landes- 
hauptstadt München 2014: 172f). 
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An accessible social space can be understood as an inclusive living envi- 
ronment if all people living in it can use it together and help shaping it, if the 
material and non-material conditions for this are provided, and if there are 
counselling and support services as well as open networks that promote partic- 
ipation. The decisive factor here is respect for the diversity of the living envi- 
ronment and participation in planning, design and decision-making processes 
(Kuhn 2013: 108ff). In summary, it can be argued that the legal aspiration of 
the UNCRPD to achieve participation in the sense of active participation with 
the goal of inclusion of persons with disabilities can only be realised if these 
people are also involved in the design of their social spaces without barriers. 
This, in turn, requires appropriate participation, coordination, cooperation and 
communication structures that consider the available resources of persons with 
disabilities and the processes of self-initiative and self-help (Hinte 2008). Such 
a structure is offered by municipal action planning as a community-based em- 
powerment strategy, which is outlined below. 


4. Doing participation by municipal action planning: 
a strategy of inclusion-oriented social space design 


In order to effectively implement the UNCRPD in the living environments of 
people with disabilities and to enable accessible social spaces with the direct 
participation of people with disabilities with the goal of an inclusive society, a 
grassroots strategy has developed that can be called municipal action planning. 
Today, it represents the essential action strategy for a participatory implemen- 
tation of the UNCRPD in Germany (Deutscher Verein 2011: 4ff.). 

This strategy is a participatory, learning-oriented collaborative process of 
different actors working together under the leadership of the municipalities to 
develop programmes and concepts on how accessibility is to be realised in the 
common social space. The actors involved in this collaboration include all the 
relevant stakeholders, such as representatives of the local government and ad- 
ministration, urban and municipal development planning, the supra-local so- 
cial welfare agency’, the associations and agencies of the voluntary welfare 
sector, the housing industry, civil society self-advocacy organisations, as well 
as affected and non-affected persons. One product of such planning processes 
is usually action plans that list goals, measures, implementation steps and re- 
sponsibilities for designing social spaces. Such a process is legally based on 
the sovereign self-administration and planning law of federal cities, districts 


9 In Germany, this refers to the authorities that are responsible, among other things, 
for integration assistance for people with disabilities. 
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and municipalities within the framework of the German Basic Law (Constitu- 
tion of the Federal Republic of Germany) and the constitutions of the federal 
states, the socio-spatial care obligation within the framework of social legisla- 
tion, the planning requirements of building legislation as well as the obligation 
for accessible construction through federal states equality or disability equality 
laws (Deutscher Verein 2012: 2f). 

An essential part of such processes is also the often-preceding survey of 
the current care situation, which compromises a potential and resource analysis 
of a social space and the development of targets, indicators and monitoring 
systems. This is done using milieu analyses, surveys of civic engagement 
through activating surveys, social space inspections/Visits, social space reports, 
etc. with evaluation in workshops, future workshops, etc. (Deutscher Verein 
2012: 10). 

It is crucial to develop appropriate participation instruments and proce- 
dures, forms of cooperation and communication in order to involve all relevant 
actors in an overall social planning process (Rund et al. 2011: 90). The actual 
implementation and quality of those planning processes depends crucially on 
the participation of people with disabilities, and on the fact that ideally the 
entire population of a social space is addressed and represented (Deutscher 
Verein 2012: 6). Against the background of the UNCRPD’s understanding of 
participation, it should be pointed out that “purely advocatory participation by 
individual representatives — whether disabled or not — is not sufficient, as it is 
important to reach disabled people in the diversity of their impairments and 
life situations” (Welti 2011: 61). Therefore, it is important to reflect the diver- 
sity of people with disabilities in these processes, if possible, through direct 
participation. Such direct participation can take the form of involving key per- 
sons from the population or through the formation of advisory councils that 
represent as many people as possible in the municipal community (Welti 2011: 
60f). 

However, an exploratory study of such action plans by the author has 
shown that the participation of one particular target group fails to lead to the 
desired success: people with mental disabilities (Laub 2021: 116f). For them, 
spaces of participation seem to become spaces of exclusion, as aptly described 
by Munsch (2003: 7). This is all the more astonishing because there is a dec- 
ades-long tradition of community-based, outpatient-complementary care in 
German social psychiatry compared to the traditional institutions for the disa- 
bled. This includes a cross-case orientation, socio-spatial planning and the in- 
clusion of relatives’ and self-help associations in the sense of a trialogical com- 
munication culture. Of course, assistance for people with chronic mental ill- 
ness does not provide for social space design services. German integration as- 
sistance refers to the individual person in need of assistance and his or her 
individual needs rather than to accessibility or coexistence in the social space 
(Rohrmann/Weber 2015: 228). Nevertheless, it was surprising that this target 
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group, which should actually be easily won over for their participation, is not 
even visible in action plans. Therefore, the author conducted a qualitative-re- 
constructive study, the results of which are outlined below. 


5. When participatory action planning creates new 
spaces of exclusion! — Illustrated by the example 
of people with mental disabilities 


This section presents key results of a qualitative study about the participation 
of people with chronical mental illness — people with mental disabilities as de- 
fined in Art. 1 of the UNCRPD - in municipal inclusion-oriented action plans. 
This is followed by a concluding discussion of what can be inferred from these 
findings for local empowerment strategies such as municipal action planning. 
The study consisted of qualitative interviews which were conducted itera- 
tively-circularly according to grounded theory methodology (Strauss/Corbin 
2010). Interview partners were mentally ill participants, social planners and 
social psychiatric professionals. The data were analysed based on theoretical 
coding (open, axial, selective) and were used for a modeling of this special 
participation event (Laub 2021: 115ff). The following explanations for the 
aforementioned non-participation of this group of people in municipal action 
panning processes can be outlined on the basis of the study conducted: 

Participation in processes of local action planning was found to be cru- 
cially dependent on the success in bringing others closer to one’s inner exist- 
ence and with this one’s subjective experience of reality and the associated 
contexts of meaning and concepts of meaning, and in establishing (social) spa- 
tial references. The main issue is 


“to somehow bring something close to, so to speak... the, the, the...the inner 
existence, the state of mind or what it means to be mentally ill” (Laub 2021: 149) 


The difficult questions to answer here are: what do I exactly experience as be- 
ing impaired and hindered by the socio-spatial environment and attitudes in 
social interaction as a person with mental disability? In the absence of a com- 
monly experienced, physical environment, the communication and connectiv- 
ity of such spatial concepts (e.g., barrier) are considerably more difficult and 
because of that dependent on interpretation and prone to distortion due to 
power dynamics. 


“It’s a hell of a job to make it plausible what the specific mental disability consti- 
tutes. Also, vis-a-vis the other disabled people, yes. that is...that is...not easy.” 
(Laub 2021: 151) 
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From the respondents’ point of view, mental illness manifests itself externally 
at best in behaviour and social interaction and becomes a recognised impair- 
ment on the basis of observations of these external manifestations, through the 
narratives of those affected as well as through the formation of phenomeno- 
logical clusters, which then lead to diagnostic attributions. These attributions 
and the inner existence of this experience are often only partially congruent for 
those affected. Local participation is therefore faced with the challenge of cre- 
ating a communication space that is free of stigma and domination and that is 
accessible to all. 

Such a communication space in the context of local participation must 
therefore not serve to establish the truth regarding the legitimacy of claims, but 
must promote a symmetrical social exchange in which the non-discriminatory 
articulation of individual needs is central. Such a communication process is 
supported (but sometimes also made more difficult) by gatekeepers (e.g., so- 
cial psychiatric professionals, relatives, peers) who, if necessary, create access 
through translation services and carry out appropriate agenda setting. It is 
therefore not to be underestimated how important it is to win over social psy- 
chiatric networks for assistance and to create a shared reality of the possible 
implementation of the UNCRPD for people with mental disabilities. 

In this context, it is essential to bring the large holistic perspectives of an 
accessible, inclusive environment into harmony with the diverse, atomistic 
needs of the addressed citizens and to strike a balance between socio-spatial 
diversity on the one hand and the grouping of needs into operationalisable top- 
ics and measures on the other. 


“We always face the problem...that it is, uh, highly individual...what is an inclu- 
sive experience, let’s say, if we think of the individual...what is an inclusive life? 
That’s actually what it is about. And that looks like this for one and different for 
the other. And when I think about all the people who live there., um, I just see...a 
convention helps nothing. So a general plan, uh, that really has to permeate soci- 
ety.” (Laub 2021: 160) 


Otherwise, there is a danger that the planning process will be perceived as too 
abstract and controlled, or that the final municipal action plan will not gather 
any political momentum to have an effect on the daily living environment of 
the citizens. Success therefore depends on how diversity is dealt with strategi- 
cally and how both the connectivity of one’s own identity on the one hand and 
transformative impact on the other are created. 

The way society deals with mental health also has an impact on this par- 
ticipation process. How can we talk about human rights, accessibility and in- 
clusion without giving space to the powerlessness, the experiences of psychi- 
atric institutionalisation, the fact of compulsive acts and social blame for not 
having got one’s life back on track again, even if this is beyond the scope of 
community contexts? The study has shown that the institutionalised lifeworld 
of people with a mental disability continues to be based on a paradigm of ill- 
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ness that is at odds with the understanding of the ICF and the UNCRPD and 
also corresponds only slightly to the concept of identity of people with a mental 
disability. An undiminished nosological understanding of disorders and cause- 
related treatments only slightly raises the question of how impairment and en- 
vironmental barriers interact and lead to disability. The understanding of disa- 
bility that prevails in such planning processes is not only inaccessible to people 
with mental disabilities, but quite the opposite: The attribution of a disability 
is perceived as stigmatising and discouraging and causes internalised hopes of 
treatment, recovery and a life unaffected by illness to fade (Laub 2021: 183ff). 

For participation processes to function as intended, it is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to create and allow one’s own understanding of disability, barriers 
and inclusion, and to jointly question the prevailing conditions in the subsys- 
tems relevant to people with mental disabilities. Human needs and socio-spa- 
tial opportunities for self-efficacy serve as a common basis for experience and 
communication. In Keupp’s sense (2020: 42), this can be understood as identity 
work and as the joint development of a suitable, coherent model that recognises 
individual concepts of meaning and understands inclusion as a social condition 
in which society grants the individual an identity that allows cohesion and, at 
the same time, contrariety. 

The results of this study show that strategies for action such as local action 
planning for the implementation of the UNCRPD, for the design of accessible 
social spaces and finally for a discrimination-free, inclusive society are them- 
selves not free of power processes and access barriers. Therefore, the following 
and last section discusses what this means for local empowerment strategies 
and why diverse needs and socio-spatial realisation opportunities, as well as 
the democratic negotiation of inner existences (Laub 2021: 187ff) must be 
taken into account. 


6. The ‘ʻE’ in empowerment stands for equal 
opportunities! — What we can learn for local 
empowerment strategies 


The research results show that against the backdrop of the UNCRPD’s goal of 
a participatory world and the problems outlined above, more willingness is 
needed in the future to design participatory structures in local planning pro- 
cesses that are free of barriers and domination — both in communication or spa- 
tial conditions and in the conceptualisation of inclusion, disability and society. 
It is important to establish a culture of discussion oriented towards the diversity 
of people with disabilities and to develop standards for good participation 
structures already at the beginning of planning processes (Palleit/Kellermann 
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2015: 276ff.; Arnade 2015: 99). This is often prevented by blind spots of the 
actors involved in the planning process, i.e., preconceived notions regarding 
disability and inclusion, lobby interests or stigmatising attributions of actors 
with and without disabilities, who are no less prone to this than the rest of 
society. The design of inclusive social spaces through local action planning is 
therefore inextricably linked to self-reflexive process management and the ac- 
quisition of inclusion and participation competence. 

Such an understanding must be placed at the centre of a process of local 
action planning, if participation is to be pursued and developed as an independ- 
ent strategic field of action, if the participation provided for by human rights is 
to be real and not just a sham. In processes of local action planning, it is there- 
fore central to ask 


“how the various groups of people concerned, their self-help organisations and as- 
sociations are involved, how they come together with the experts and those respon- 
sible in the municipality, and how jointly supported proposals for action emerge 
from this. Special requirements for communication with people with impairments 
must be taken into account and fulfilled [...]. The quality and implementation of... 
[inclusion-oriented action] planning depends to a considerable extent on how par- 
ticipation succeeds” (Deutscher Verein 2012: 6). 


This necessarily includes a negotiation of the paradigmatic framework (what 
do we mean by disability, barriers or an accessible community?) and the ex- 
pectations of inclusion or of the UNCRPD. One could say that it is about noth- 
ing less than identifying and breaking down barriers in the planning process 
itself in order to be able to negotiate those of social coexistence in the first 
place. It is also recommended to actively use existing socio-spatial networks 
and to involve social psychiatric professionals who, as gatekeepers, can make 
participation opportunities visible through their life-world expertise and trust- 
based access to the target group. 

The invisibility of people with a mental illness in municipal action plans 
has made it clear how much — just as with the concept of inclusion — empow- 
erment through participation, which often forms the basis of local action plan- 
ning processes, is a so-called “programme concept” (Schädler 2013: 1). This 
means a concept which, due to its programmatic nature, represents good values 
and generates a high degree of approval even by those in power, despite — or 
precisely because of — the given scope for interpretation and its associated in- 
determinacy. The danger, of course, is that this indeterminacy would transform 
empowerment, participation and inclusion into buzzwords and with this into 
empty phrases that everyone can connect to. As a result, these concepts are in 
danger of losing their transformative power through mass-compatible schema- 
tisation, toning down of the claim to redistribute power through mainstreaming 
and detachment of the concepts from their historical-political contexts (Batli- 
wala 2007: 563f). Local action planning, mandated by municipal politics or the 
service providers it represents and shaped by those who are affected by poten- 
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tially costly changes, leaves the power of interpretation of a discrimination- 
free good life with the powerful and allows them to assign empowerment and 
participation. This is often done in conjunction with making the concerns of 
groups affected by experiences of discrimination conform to systemic rules 
(e.g., unpleasant topics such as forced psychiatric treatment in a closed institu- 
tion are better left unaddressed) and generating renewed pressure for normali- 
sation. The goal is then to create a politically usable action plan without initi- 
ating any real structural changes (Quindel/Pankofer 2000: 39-41; Enggruber 
2014: 5-7). The research described here suggests that local action planning is 
susceptible to an empowerment concept that is more of a “neoliberal embrace” 
(Herriger 2010: 84) and is compatible with the model of an activating welfare 
state focused more on self-responsibility, insight and subject-oriented optimi- 
sation rather than on genuine empowerment and the elimination of social ine- 
quality (Enggruber 2020: 46-48). Therefore, the question must be proactively 
asked whether social inequality and new experiences of exclusion are not re- 
produced in the process and, above all, whether, following Uwe Becker’s po- 
lemic The Inclusion Lie, about the process is some manner of a participation 
and empowerment lie (Munsch 2003: 7; Becker 2016). 

Instead, participatory empowerment processes such as those of local ac- 
tion planning must be designed in the sense of the professional understanding 
of social work. This is in order to do justice to the right to accessibility and 
inclusion. It is about nothing less than dealing effectively with social inequality 
and “risky opportunities” (Keupp 2020) in between self-determination on the 
one and vulnerability on the other hand. The aim here should be reducing com- 
pulsory choice, increasing opportunities for choice and ultimately contributing 
to more social justice (Lambers 2018: 296). Participation and Empowerment 
therefore are not an act of mediation, but the consequence of action aimed at 
equal opportunities and social justice, which also in such processes constantly 
reflects the immanent structural power relations and discrimination mecha- 
nisms and examines the empowerment space local action planning for struc- 
tures of domination and exclusion mechanisms (Haug et al. 2021: 29). In any 
case, local action planning does not take place in an idealistic, vacuum space, 
“but in a dynamic of habitual patterns, social structures, interests and symbols 
of power” (Laub 2021: 188). It is therefore about participation that sees itself 
as “identity fitting work” (Keupp 2020: 42) in a diverse-heterogeneous society 
and that is prepared to discuss different experiences of reality democratically, 
open-endedly and with a view to realisation opportunities. In other words, it is 
about giving space to the inner existence of people with disabilities in the truest 
sense of that expression (Laub 2021: 187-199). 
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Innovation in local social service 
infrastructure — eco-rational logics 
and collective learning 


Johannes Schädler, Lars Wissenbach 


Introduction 


Local governments! are frequently faced with the obligation to implement new 
tules and regulations in various political sectors of their territory. The transfer 
of innovative policies into existing structures and routines poses a major chal- 
lenge both for the implementing agencies and the stakeholders involved. This 
seems to especially be the case in the social services sector, where modernisa- 
tion processes at times not only conflict with traditional assumptions on the 
role of beneficiaries but also question existing service concepts and organisa- 
tions. A specific type of policymaking is required from local governments, be 
it when it comes to introducing new national or regional legislation into local 
practice, implementing political decisions of their local parliament or reacting 
to requests from local civil society initiatives. This is due to the fact that the 
implementation of policies into local practices goes beyond authority-based 
execution of regulatory prescriptions. New rules have to be explained, adapted 
and transferred into practicable local solutions. Interventions of policymakers 
to change routines in the provision of social services usually affect the interests 
and power relations of all organisations involved, including federal, state and 
local agencies, non-statutory and private service organisations, political and 
administrative bodies and the beneficiaries. This can lead to resistance and 
conflict among powerful local stakeholders who cannot always be expected to 
consider innovations to actually serve their interests. 

This article seeks to discuss the implications of complex local social policy 
environments for innovation in social service provision with reference to plan- 
ning and implementation theories. The article basically argues for a broad con- 
ceptualisation of local social planning which is understood as an approach for 


1 The text refers to the ‘local level’ as districts, cities, towns, villages or groupings 
of villages that form a sub-provincial entity with a democratically elected local 
council with budgetary powers and a local administration with the power to take 
administrative or policy decisions for that area, within the legal and institutional 
framework of the state. 
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the implementation of innovative policies framed as processes of collective 
learning. We develop our argumentation with regard to a policy case in the 
German district of Siegen-Wittgenstein situated in the state of North Rhine- 
Westphalia. The respective policy aims to tackle problems of sectoralisation in 
social services infrastructure in order to realise a more integrated system of 
care and social support. Hereby we refer to empirical research that was con- 
ducted between 2017 and 2021 in cooperation with the Siegen-Wittgenstein 
district authorities (Schädler/Wittchen/Reichstein 2019; Schädler/Reichstein 
2019; Schädler et al. 2021). 

Based on this concrete policy case, we will first discuss the implementa- 
tion of social service innovations against Yeheskel Hasenfeld’s and Thomas 
Brock’s (1991) ‘political economy model of implementation’. They conceptu- 
alise implementation as “a process of organizational change” in a complex po- 
litical environment. In implementation processes, all actors involved have to 
learn about discrepancies between existing and planned practices in feedback 
loops and to adapt “to new symbols, values and institutional rules” (ibid.: 466). 
Based on reflections on the limitations of the ‘political economy model’, in a 
second step, this is complemented by a ‘reflexive framework for collective 
learning and social innovation’ suggested by De Blust, Devisch and Schreurs 
(2019). 


1. The policy case: from sectoralisation of services 
to inclusive social infrastructure 


Since the United Nations Convention on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities 
(CRPD) was ratified by the German government in 2009 it has become one of 
the main drivers for policies to modernise the service system for people with 
disabilities. In our understanding, the need for modernisation arises when new 
superior concepts for a certain social domain are available but the given infra- 
structure does not allow for their realisation. Recently, the provisions of the 
CRPD have been codified in national and regional German legislation calling 
for the reform of traditional service systems”. However, when it comes to im- 
plementing the Convention’s provisions, new local policies for developing in- 
clusive social infrastructure are also needed in order to improve the living con- 
ditions of people with disabilities and of other groups who are at substantial 
risk of discrimination. It is the local communities where barriers take concrete 
shape and where inclusive infrastructure becomes a local governance task. 


2 Le. the Bundesteilhabegesetz (Participation Law) and corresponding legislation on 
federal level. 
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When service concepts change from placing people with disabilities and com- 
plex care needs in institutions to individual support arrangements in the com- 
munity, inherent limitations of traditional service concepts become obvious. 
The more people with disabilities and major dependencies live in inclusive set- 
tings in their community, the more they rely on flexible support arrangements. 

In the following, findings from empirical research in the German district 
of Siegen-Wittgenstein will be outlined (see Schädler/Wittchen/Reichstein 
2019; Schädler et al. 2021), in order to illustrate the problem which is to be 
tackled by the implementation project: Existing boundaries between different 
social service sectors tend to become disabling when it comes to providing 
inclusive service arrangements. This is what is meant by sectoralisation and is 
described in its consequences below. 


1.1 Sectoralisation of social services and placing problems 


People with major support needs who live in inclusive settings in a local com- 
munity mostly rely on the support of professional services in day-to-day life. 
When planning an individual support arrangement, the services which appear 
to be most appropriate for a person’s needs must be identified. Due to various 
reasons such as professionalism, tradition or legislation, social services tend to 
be organised in rather segregated sectors that have developed over decades. 
The sectoral fields? examined in the district of Siegen-Wittgenstein were the 
‘disability field’ with around 40 services, the ‘mental health field’ with around 
30 services and the ‘long-term care for the elderly field’ with approx. 120 ser- 


3 We use the term ‘field’ with reference to the understanding of ‘organisational field’ 
in neo-institutional approaches in organisational analysis (DiMaggio/Powell 
1983). An organisational field can be defined as “those organizations that, in the 
aggregate, constitute a recognized area of institutional life: key suppliers, resource 
and product consumers, regulatory agencies, and other organizations that produce 
similar services or products” (ibid.: 64). On this basis, it can be assumed that single 
disability services are interconnected to other disability service organisations in 
their region and thus form a field. Such fields share conceptual assumptions, 
knowledge, have specific forms of interaction, power structures and are aware of 
a common purpose. With regard to development paths of organisations and their 
fields it seems plausible that ‘history matters’, i.e. “initial choices preclude future 
options, including those that would have been more effective in the long run (...). 
Altering institutional rules always involves high switching costs, thus a host of 
political, financial and cognitive considerations mitigate against making such 
changes” (Powell 1991: 183). Recognising path-dependency can explain why par- 
adigmatic changes of given institutional practices in disability services are so hard 
to realise in practice (cf. Schaedler 2018). 
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vices. Data showed that services in each of the fields tend to operate in parallel 
and in a rather unconnected manner even in identical territories, while mostly 
co-operating exclusively with services of their particular field. Such sectorali- 
sation of services is encouraged by a shared legal basis and shared implicit 
assumptions of the actors involved about the purpose of their service organi- 
sation and its target group. Sectoralisation structures the composition of organ- 
isations in a service field, work routines and staff qualification profiles. It also 
shapes administrative governance structures, planning routines and infor- 
mation flows as well as the organisation of self-advocacy. Sectoralisation has 
a strong impact on the day-to-day routines of service provision for people with 
major dependencies. When people with complex needs are seeking advice or 
support, they often end up in a suboptimal situation. While they may require 
the competencies of different service fields, people with complex needs will 
still find themselves being assigned to a specific field, no matter whether they 
fully match the needs profile of that supposed target group. Such ‘placing prob- 
lems’ can result in assistance not being provided, hasty client identification or 
inappropriate forms of support. A high degree of specialisation of certain ser- 
vices within fields regarding target groups (i.e, services for persons with spe- 
cific types of impairments) further complicates the situation for clients as well 
as for services. The more services seek to operate in inclusive settings provid- 
ing flexible support, the more they experience the barriers and interfaces be- 
tween the different service fields. 

On the system level, cooperation of services between the sectors as re- 
quired for inclusion-oriented service concepts appears to be only weakly de- 
veloped*. Data showed that services from different sectors work on similar 
day-to-day problems in the same territories in parallel, creating situations with 
unclear responsibilities for complex cases and lack of transparency for clients. 
On the one hand, this limits opportunities for sound individual support and, on 
the other, it leads to parallel, uncoordinated investments into intersecting ac- 
tivities. These tendencies undermine more generic approaches towards an in- 
clusive local social infrastructure. The more service systems aim at specific 
target groups, the more they produce problems of placing, knowledge deficits 
and suboptimal results. 


4 See also the concept of “isolated islands” in social policy governance as described 
by Schubert (2018). 
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1.2 Sectoralisation and problems of linking with informal 
community resources 


Service fields are likely to develop tendencies of self-reference. In particular, 
more generic services that could complement professional social services, as 
well as the resources of informal support, have not yet been adequately inte- 
grated into service arrangements. In the three fields examined, management 
and monitoring of social services were largely driven by the logics of different 
funding streams and focused on marketable services. Linking community de- 
velopment activities with formal service provision holds potential for inclusive 
service provision which operates in close connection with the socio-spatial re- 
alities of the people for whom it is designed. However, this potential so far 
remains largely untapped. 


1.3 Sectoralisation and labour shortages 


The need for modernisation of service concepts is contradicted by the rapidly 
increasing labour shortage which is seriously affecting all areas of the care and 
social support infrastructure. Conceptual improvements of the past years such 
as personalised services, inclusive in-home support and participatory commu- 
nity work are becoming difficult to maintain. Due to staffing problems and 
fiscal threats, even roll-back phenomena can be observed e. g. when persons 
with care needs are forced to live in institutionalised settings against their will 
or are left without appropriate support. Strategies of single service organisa- 
tions to recruit staff are still highly isolated and sometimes even competitive 
whereas in the given situation coordinated cross sectoral approaches to tackle 
staff shortages appear to be more promising. 


1.4 Sectoralisation and lack of provision of services 
in rural areas 


Available services in Siegen-Wittgenstein were rather concentrated in urban 
areas, whereas rural areas were rather underprovided. This poses even more of 
a problem, as with sectoralisation the counselling centres, support and care 
services tend to provide support with a narrow focus on their own range of 
services and field. This creates challenges for people seeking advice and calls 
for a more cross-sectoral approach, especially in rural areas. Further, with the 
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privatisation and marketisation of in-home care services over the past decade, 
people with care needs in rural and sparsely populated regions run the risk of 
becoming unprofitable customers for mobile care services. 

Based on such empirical findings, a development initiative termed 
“Siegen-Wittgenstein 2030 — Inclusion in Sustainable Communities” was con- 
ceptualised in 2019 and suggested for implementation. The initiative is based 
on the principles of integrated planning and care. Its concept is briefly outlined 
in the following. 


2. “Siegen-Wittgenstein 2030 — Inclusion in 
sustainable communities” — Key elements? 


The concept is guided by the overall objective of developing the district to- 
wards an ‘inclusive community’® that allows inclusion and full participation of 
all. A commitment was approved by the district parliament that both the district 
and all its municipalities are to provide a more accessible and needs-based so- 
cial infrastructure with inclusive community services. To this end, they are to 
utilise and promote the potential of intercommunal cooperation and civic en- 
gagement. Explicitly, community service arrangements should provide people 
with disabilities, mental health conditions or elderly people with long-term 
care needs with the option to live independently in their homes as long as they 
want to do so. This is to be facilitated by systematic coordination of coopera- 
tion between services on the individual case level and on the level of service 
organisations in the district. 

Most relevantly, the concept contains recommendations for the decentral- 
isation of planning and service structures at district level. As a key element, it 
suggests structuring the district territory with its eleven municipalities into five 
planning regions. In each of the five regions, a new type of integrated contact 


5 See: Schädler et al. (2021, paper 9) 

6 The objective of developing strategies is to organise thinking on a topic in a certain 
direction (cf. Healey 2006). The vision of an inclusive community is meant to pro- 
vide a guiding concept and framework for the desired change process. It refers to 
a policy approach that seeks to develop inclusive structures, cultures and practices 
at the local level with a political mandate through which local governments enable 
participative processes and create conditions to overcome the exclusion of people 
with disabilities and other social groups. Furthermore, the inclusive community 
denotes a planning approach that creates conditions in the local community that 
enable every person to lead a self-determined life within the mainstream social 
institutions of the life course (cf. Rohrmann et al. 2014). 
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and clearing point for social and care issues (Teilhabe- und Pflegestiitzpunkte, 
TEPS) is to be established. 


Figure 1: Suggested structure of integrated contact and clearing points for social and care issues 
(Teilhabe- und Pflegestiitzpunkte, TEPS) in the district of Siegen-Wittgenstein 
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The TEPS concept is based on the idea of a so-called “single window” or “one- 
stop-shop” approach that guides citizens to appropriate service arrangements 
based on their needs. The increasing significance of integrating public services 
through single window approaches since the 2000s can be seen as a reaction to 
the negative effects of the New Public Management agenda. This had a focus 
on vertical specialisation and horizontal differentiation, which contributed to a 
fragmentation of the public sector (cf. Christensen/Filmreite/Laegreid 2006). 
Among so-called “single window” or “one-stop-shop” approaches, Hagen and 
Kubicek (2000) distinguish between “first stop”, “convenience store” and “true 
one-stop”. A “first stop” is described in terms of an information desk that 
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guides citizens to the appropriate services according to their needs. In a “con- 
venience store”, a wide range of services are located in a single location 
whereas more comprehensive services cannot be provided here (cf. Hagen/Ku- 
bicek 2000). With regard to the TEPS concept, a combination of these func- 
tions is envisaged. As the model in Figure 1 shows, different services from 
different sectors are to be offered in such an innovative facility which can 
evolve gradually over time. 


3. Applying the ‘political economy model 
of implementation’ for strategy development 


The implementation of a more integrated care and support concept outlined 
above affects existing patterns of service provision in Siegen-Wittgenstein but 
also cooperation routines within the district administration, aligned district mu- 
nicipalities and service providers. Implementation clearly has to intervene into 
established local planning structures, service delivery processes and many rou- 
tinised practices of the stakeholders involved. Even though the reasons and 
objectives of the reform concept appear generally convincing, implementers 
face a challenging process that requires organisational changes for a relatively 
high number of organisational actors involved. This is due to the multi-organ- 
isational setting where each of the many organisations affected has its particu- 
lar goals and decision-making premises that shape everyday activities. In such 
multi-organisational settings, implementing change through hierarchical deci- 
sions does not seem to be an option. Instead, it can be assumed that coopera- 
tion, negotiation and compromise in finding common goals and defining 
change processes will enable joint decisions towards change. Thus, an appro- 
priate strategy is required that might lead to a successful outcome of the im- 
plementation process over time. 

In the following, the assumptions on implementation as a “political econ- 
omy model” by Hasenfeld and Brock (1991) will be reflected upon in terms of 
their relevance to an implementation strategy for the Siegen case. According 
to Hasenfeld and Brock, an implementation process should be considered as 
“iterative, time-bounded, and involving organizational learning” (ibid.: 466). 
We will discuss five key components of the model, namely (1) policymaking, 
(2) policy instruments, (3) critical actors, (4) driving forces, and (5) service 
delivery system (ibid.: 466 ff). These key components will be applied to the 
Siegen case. 
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3.1 Policymaking 


Following Hasenfeld and Brock (1991), the development and implementation 
of the integrated care reform in the district of Siegen-Wittgenstein can be un- 
derstood as a process of ‘policymaking’ (ibid.: 466). When starting, the imple- 
menters will have to frame the problem that is to be tackled. They will have to 
explain why they prefer the specific solution they want to implement over the 
current status and other options. Moreover, they will have to specify the polit- 
ical instruments that are intended to be used for implementation. Hasenfeld and 
Brock (ibid.) indicate that policy making processes often consist of “separate 
streams of problems, policies, and politics that become coupled into one pack- 
age when a policy window opens”. Therefore, it will be conducive for the 
implementation process if no conflicting or incompatible problems or solutions 
become coupled, and the policy-making environment is stable and allows a 
coherent use of policy instruments. Given the complexity of local governance 
systems, this can certainly not be taken for granted but has to be reflected by 
implementers during the entire process. 

For the case of Siegen-Wittgenstein, an implementation strategy is to in- 
tegrate separate streams of problems, policies and politics in the fields of long- 
term care, mental health and disability. The overlaps present in the problem 
settings and solution strategies of the three fields were outlined above. A prom- 
ising implementation strategy must seek to coordinate field related solutions 
while considering the specific characteristics of involved stakeholders in order 
to sustain a stable policy-making environment. It can be assumed that the pol- 
icy window in the district of Siegen-Wittgenstein is open and favourable for 
implementation. This is due to various factors such as a decision in favour of 
a social space-oriented approach to social policy, new legal requirements and, 
specifically, the current structural realignment of the district’s social planning 
towards an integrated social service approach. Most importantly, this is sup- 
ported by a relatively strong political will that has already been expressed 
through a resolution of the local council and through sustained political pres- 


7 Inorder to understand a certain field of action, political science suggests differen- 
tiating between a field’s polity, policies and politics. Polity refers to the set of po- 
litical actors (stakeholders) in a field, policy is understood as the strategies that 
those actors develop and pursue, and politics relates to the concrete actions that are 
undertaken by individuals or organisations. In the context of agenda setting theo- 
ries, a “policy window” describes a window of opportunity to place a certain topic 
on the political agenda. According to Kingdon (2011), the opening of such win- 
dows is influenced by various factors like e.g. specific events that emphasise the 
occurrence of specific problems, the specification and compatibility of policy op- 
tions or alternative solutions at hand as well as organised political forces to support 
the agenda setting of a specific issue (ibid.). 
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sure from local political stakeholders. Hence, the policy-making environment 
seems relatively stable and might allow a coherent use of policy instruments. 


3.2 Policy instruments 


Effective implementation, according to Hasenfeld and Brock (1991), is gener- 
ally based on three ‘policy instruments’: authority, programme design and re- 
sources (ibid.: 466). The implementers of the Siegen case will need sufficient 
authority, i.e. power to elicit compliance among stakeholders in the political 
arena in which decisions for change are being made and later realised in prac- 
tice. In the district governance system, authority is diffused among several 
agencies within and outside the district government that are not in any direct 
hierarchy. This increases the risk of interagency conflicts and the need for co- 
operation and negotiation. As emphasised above, opportunities for decision 
making through hierarchy are limited in multi-organisational contexts. There- 
fore, it will be key to establish appropriate forums to communicate and nego- 
tiate different interests from the very outset. 

Furthermore, the clarity and consistency of the reform programme to be 
implemented is of central relevance for successful implementation. If the pro- 
gramme design of the integrated care reform is questionable, e.g. if it shows 
major inconsistencies with the organisational goals of individual stakeholders, 
successful implementation will be at stake. As the reform affects a relatively 
large group of stakeholders, a diverse sample of needs and interests will have 
to be considered in the concrete formulation and adaption of a respective im- 
plementation concept. Resources clearly can be regarded as a very effective 
policy instrument. They include the availability and allocation of money, per- 
sonnel, skills, and facilities, but also incentives for stakeholders to participate 
in the implementation process (ibid.: 466). The more resources are available, 
the more comprehensively the programme design can be implemented, be- 
cause stakeholders will tend to adapt their involvement to actively participate 
in the implementation process. The available resources will also be seen as an 
indicator of how serious the political will is to realise the planned outcome. 
The extent to which individual stakeholders are committed to the implementa- 
tion of common goals will be reflected in their readiness to contribute own 
resources. 
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3.3 Critical actors 


With regard to ‘critical actors’ in implementation processes, Hasenfeld and 
Brock (1991) differentiate between the implementing agency(ies), typically a 
government bureaucracy in charge of assembling the programme components, 
and the stakeholders. Following their argumentation (ibid.: 468) it is conducive 
for successful implementation processes if a strong and coherent “dominant 
coalition” can be organised on the implementers’ side, (i.e. an internal steering 
group that controls key resources) which is fully in line with the programme 
design. Otherwise, it will become difficult “to translate programme require- 
ments into coherent technical specifications” (ibid.). For the case of Siegen- 
Wittgenstein, such an implementing agency is located at an only recently es- 
tablished staff unit for integrated social planning. This staff unit is linked to 
the head of department of social affairs and seeks to monitor and coordinate 
all areas of social affairs within the district. 

On the other hand, there are the stakeholders that comprise the groups and 
organisations whose commitment and active participation is needed to opera- 
tionalise a policy. Hasenfeld and Brock (ibid.) define stakeholders as those 
who control “commodities” of various kinds needed for the implementation of 
a programme design. Such commodities can consist of services or expertise 
but can also have a different form such as political authority, support and le- 
gitimation. Again, this creates a political arena in which the implementing 
agency will have to make compromises with other parties involved in the pro- 
cess. How this will influence the implementation process depends on the num- 
ber of stakeholders and the degree to which they are organised. For the Siegen 
case, both the number of relevant stakeholders and their degree of organisation 
was found to be relatively high (e.g. political parties, government agencies, 
public service providers, private service providers, users/beneficiaries, self- 
help groups, neighbourhood initiatives and volunteers, each from at least three 
different fields). They therefore have a high capacity to influence the imple- 
mentation process. On the one hand, this can lead to important improvements 
in the overall outcomes of the implementation process. On the other hand, 
stakeholders can use their power to ward off approaches that threaten their in- 
terests. Such high diversity and power of stakeholders suggests that implemen- 
tation can only succeed as a moderated and collaborative process. 


3.4 Driving forces 


Hasenfeld and Brock (ibid.: 469) identify three interrelated ‘driving forces’ in 
the implementation process of social policies: technological, economical and 
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power relations. First, the implementation of a policy such as the integrated 
care reform in Siegen-Wittgenstein needs the “technical operationalisation” 
of the concept into practical steps. If these steps are rational and coherent, it 
will be easier to keep to principles of the programme design amid competing 
perspectives and interests to change or stop the process for ideological, fiscal 
or political reasons. Both, implementing agencies and stakeholders, consider 
the effects of costs when engaging in an implementation process (ibid.: 470). 
These economic considerations refer to the costs that are related to changes in 
the production of services in a future setting. They also might contain oppor- 
tunity costs (e.g. possible losses or gains when joining an implementation pro- 
cess) or transaction costs that might arise when new practices are to be estab- 
lished in their organisations. In the case of the integrated care reform in Siegen- 
Wittgenstein, it can be assumed that the more coherently implementation steps 
are formulated, the more easily cost considerations can be made. 

According to Hasenfeld and Brock, the mobilisation of power — within the 
implementing agencies and among stakeholders - is the “currency with which 
cooperation and compliance is attained” (ibid.: 471). Concentrated power on 
the implementers’ side would combine hierarchical authority, resource control 
and network centrality. If these conditions for power relations were to prevail 
in the case of the integrated care reform in Siegen-Wittgenstein, the chances 
for successful implementation of the programme design would be high. How- 
ever, as in the given case, there are multiple stakeholders to be involved, it can 
be expected that some of them will start coalition building and thus concentrate 
power. This must not necessarily become a problem for the implementation 
process as long as these coalitions accept the key elements of programme de- 
sign and cooperate. In the present case, additional complexity can also arise 
from the fact that individual stakeholders may compete with each other in a 
partially privatised market of social services. Generally, Hasenfeld and Brock 
suggest that the implementers should occupy a central coordinating position in 
the interorganisational network of actors. This position potentially allows them 
to “have greater control over the terms of exchanges” and manage potential 
conflicts that could lower the quality of the expected outcome of the process 
(ibid.: 471). 


3.5 Service delivery system 


According to Hasenfeld and Brock (ibid.: 472) ‘service delivery systems’ con- 
sist of three interrelated components. The “technical core” can be understood 
as the single service organisations that provide different kinds of support to 
their target population. These single service organisations form an “interorgan- 
isational network” together with other organisations they need for their day-to- 
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day operations in service provision. Thirdly, this interorganisational network 
can have “monitoring mechanisms” with which its effectiveness can be meas- 
ured. Hasenfeld and Brock assume that it is detrimental to the successful im- 
plementation of a programme design if the conceptual and economic implica- 
tions for single services involved are highly uncertain. In the Siegen case, such 
uncertainty can possibly be limited if a monitoring system were to become part 
of the implementation process. 


4. Beyond the political economy model: 
local planning and collective learning 


In the previous section, we have attempted to apply insights from the political 
economy model to the development of an appropriate implementation strategy 
for the integrated care reform in Siegen- Wittgenstein. Certainly, Hasenfeld and 
Brock (1991) include elements of political power and opportunity in their 
model. Still, it seems that they base their analysis mainly on rationality as- 
sumptions and economic considerations while giving little attention to institu- 
tional forces and citizens’ interest in collective action. While the approach 
makes political and technical features of change processes understandable, it 
remains somewhat vague with regard to the cultural and civic dimension of 
collective change in social policy development. The political economy model 
of implementation cannot explain what might motivate local actors to bring in 
their own resources, to put their own interests at stake and to negotiate collec- 
tive goals beyond purely eco-rational considerations. With regard to experi- 
ences with local community planning (see e.g. Schädler/Wissenbach 2021) we 
suggest framing the economic understanding of implementation with the con- 
cept of ‘collective learning’ in a given local governance system. 

Collective learning can be defined as “a concept that gives insight in how 
a diverse group of individuals work on processes of shared problematisation 
and a shared sense of meaning” (De Blust/Devisch/Schreurs 2019: 20). It does 
not refer to an aggregate of individual learnings (including single organisa- 
tions) but to a cumulative process of sharing and a co-creative further devel- 
oping of individual knowledge through a relation of belonging (cf. Gara- 
van/Carbery 2012). Collective learning processes result in the acquisition of 
new knowledge among the group of collective actors which might help to elab- 
orate the concept and structures to be implemented in more concrete terms and 
guide future action. Learning thereby becomes the result of the interaction of 
individual knowledge that is jointly developed further. Garavan and Carbery 
(ibid.: 646) refer to this as “an evolutionary process of perfecting collective 
knowledge”. 
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We argue that it is this kind of evolutionary process of collective learning 
that needs to be built and shaped in implementation processes. Collective 
learning, as discussed in social innovation studies, is the creation of “the pos- 
sibility to collectively appropriate, deconstruct and reconstruct information and 
knowledge, taking into account a diverse set of life-worlds and value alterna- 
tives for existing dominant positions” (De Blust/Devisch/Schreurs 2019: 20). 
With regard to the Siegen case, implementers would not be in the position of 
merely explaining objectives to other stakeholders but instead facilitating a co- 
creative development of an innovative agenda in order to review and change 
existing structures and provide them with new meanings. In such a perspective, 
the conceptual idea of the TEPS might serve as a starting point for such an 
agenda development. The “implementing agency” and its “dominant coalition” 
would not mainly try to achieve implementation of results through hierarchy 
and decision-making power. Instead, they would rather focus on the initiation 
and moderation of processes of collective learning. The starting point could be 
a discussion with stakeholders on the given problem of sectoralisation and 
what a TEPS approach could actually look like in practice. Thus, the process 
can be based on “collective sense making” (Healey/Hillier 2008; Healy 2006). 


4.1 Multiple loyalties and belongings of actors 


Collective learning goes beyond the cooperation of stakeholders. While coop- 
eration usually refers to sharing resources and the division of some labour 
across stakeholders in order to achieve compatible goals, collective learning 
rather takes place in processes of collaboration. Collaboration means that 
stakeholders share risks, resources, responsibilities, and rewards in a process 
of shared creation and implementation of a programme of activities to achieve 
a common goal. Collective learning therefore is facilitated when there is a com- 
mon rather than compatible visions. Such arrangements build on a high degree 
of trust among stakeholders which cannot be presumed but evolves through 
common investment of time, effort, and dedication of actors. As in the Siegen 
case, collaboration can happen because stakeholders from intersecting fields 
(disability, care, mental health) that share a specific locality decide to imple- 
ment a place-based reform concept. Actors therefore might act not only in the 
interest of their particular organisation but due to their sense of belonging to 
the respective local community and thus develop loyalty to the common inter- 
est. This implies a reflection on what winning and losing actually means for 
single actors in a collaborative endeavour to promote inclusive infrastructure. 

Accordingly, the question arises as to how such collaborative stakeholder 
arrangements can be developed in a concrete region. How can political repre- 
sentatives, government agencies, public service providers, private service pro- 
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viders, beneficiaries/users, self-help groups, neighbourhood initiatives and 
volunteers from different fields enter into a collective learning process that 
leads to relevant implementation results? How can “implementing agencies” 
like the Siegen- Wittgenstein staff unit for integrated social planning tackle the 
coordination of such a highly complex endeavour? 

De Blust, Devisch, and Schreurs (2019) propose a reflexive framework 
that conceptualises social innovation processes as situated trajectories of col- 
lective learning. In this framework, learning is modelled along three basic di- 
mensions, namely ‘qualification’ (capacities), ‘socialisation’ and ‘subjectifica- 
tion’. Moreover, De Blust, Devisch, and Schreurs (ibid.: 21) assume that “five 
core collective capabilities” can be found in all organisations and systems. 
These are “(1) to commit and engage, (2) to carry out functions or tasks, (3) to 
relate and attract resources and support, (4) to adapt and self-renew, and (5) to 
balance coherence and diversity”. They argue that the status of each of these 
collective capabilities in single organisations indicates “the overall capacity of 
a group to engage in processes of collective learning” (ibid.) Looking at the 
diversity of stakeholders in the Siegen-Wittgenstein case, it can be assumed 
that these capabilities are given, but differ widely among organisations in- 
volved. 

Such a framework can build a conceptual starting point for implementing 
agencies like the staff unit for integrated social planning in Siegen-Wittgen- 
stein to (a) create promising conditions for the diversity of stakeholder capa- 
bilities to join in (how can we create conditions which encourage relevant 
stakeholders to make a maximum contribution?), (b) support individual stake- 
holders in finding and specifying contributive and satisfying roles (what indi- 
vidual requirements and opportunities might stakeholders require to join in?), 
(c) enhance the collective capabilities of the group (how to help the group with 
one of their five core capabilities?), and (d) assess the potential of the overall 
learning process to bring about sustainable change (what does the capability 
set-up of the group look like?). The development of such capabilities repre- 
sents a conceptualisation of learning in terms of knowledge and skills acquisi- 
tion, which is referred to in the first dimension of ‘qualification’ mentioned 
above. 

A second dimension of collective learning is defined by De Blust, Devisch 
and Schreurs (2019) as ‘socialisation’. With this term, they refer to the adap- 
tation of individuals and organisations to existing provisions and dominant 
ideas. Thus, they contribute to the mere reproduction of an existing order and 
its related norms and values. Socialisation in the collective learning model re- 
duces learning to reproducing instutionalised routines of working predefined 
by external decisions (ibid.: 21 f.). In contrast to socialisation, ‘subjectifica- 
tion’ is added as a third dimension of collective learning. It entails modes of 
learning that focus on the development of political agency and thus foster the 
formation of subjectivity among actors (Biesta 2010). De Blust et al. link to 
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Biesta’s concept of a “pedagogy of interruption’ (Biesta ibid.). Here subjecti- 
fication refers to achieving a certain independence from the existing order and 
its related norms and values as well as the importance of reflexivity being “the 
continuous emergence of alternative collective imaginaries and engagement” 
(De Blust/Devisch/Schreurs 2019: 22). With regard to socially innovative 
practices, subjectification is crucial to develop a political and transformative 
potential. For the case of Siegen-Wittgenstein, this requires an implementation 
strategy that offers room for ‘subjectification’ which allows for transformative 
change. When implementers are presenting the design of the reform they 
should clearly indicate that the concept is wide open for further conceptualisa- 
tion. If not, implementers may run a high risk of only achieving suboptimal 
results or even failing. 

The reflexive framework of collective learning offers a helpful perspective 
for conceptualising an implementation strategy for situations with multi-organ- 
isational and rather non-hierarchical settings such as in the Siegen case. It pro- 
vides an understanding of stakeholders as active participants in an open process 
that can be shaped by collaboration. The process is to be based on a shared 
vision that makes sense to the actors involved. However, questions arise as to 
what extent the participation of participants in the process is the only decisive 
factor for achieving desired results and whether effective strategies can be re- 
duced to the facilitation of stakeholder communication. In spite of efforts to 
come to a shared vision and to develop innovative measures based on consent, 
some actors involved may find themselves in a disadvantaged position and may 
start to obstruct the process. Others might still want to impose their interests 
on others. Therefore, it would be short-sighted to ignore the significance of 
power and authority for successful implementation that shapes the Hasenfeld 
and Brock model. As a consequence, it appears reasonable to integrate the main 
insights of both approaches to develop an appropriate implementation strategy 
for the Siegen case. 


5. Conclusion 


Developing inclusive local communities is an ongoing challenge for both pol- 
icy makers and civil society actors in municipalities, which is related to the 


8  Biesta (2010: 91) calls for a “pedagogy committed to the possibility of interrup- 
tion” and that perhaps itself will interrupt, entailing a process that is not driven by 
knowledge about what the citizen is or should become according to a socialisation 
conception of citizenship, but one in which — in line with the basic idea of democ- 
racy — the borders of the political order are constantly questioned and re-drawn to 
allow for new political identities and subjectivities to come into existence. 
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initiation of change processes in organisations and local infrastructures. It can 
be assumed that the management of such change processes can be facilitated 
when based on theory. 

This article seeks to contribute to implementation theory in the context of 
local social politics. It discusses two different theoretical perspectives on the 
implementation of innovations in the field of social services referring to the 
Integrated Care Strategy in the German district of Siegen-Wittgenstein as a 
case. It becomes evident that the perspectives presented differ in their foci and 
assumptions on how to understand the implementer’s role when trying to 
achieve implementation results. For multi-organisational and rather less hier- 
archical settings, as described in the Siegen-Wittgenstein case, the political 
economy model leaves unclear how to bring stakeholders on board. It builds 
on a rather technical assumption of learning as socialisation where stakehold- 
ers are to be convinced to support a strategy or concept developed by the “im- 
plementers” that should form “a dominant coalition” of powerful experts. In 
contexts that, on the one hand, deal with the reduction of social inequalities 
and the promotion of social inclusion supported by social services and, on the 
other hand, are defined by stakeholder set-ups with no hierarchical decision- 
making structures but major power/resource inequalities, a democratic process, 
that includes all voices and that creates space for social innovation appears 
ambitious to realise. Such a perspective is based on the idea of controlling or 
dominating stakeholders’ voices in a rational process where assumed innova- 
tive ideas of dominant stakeholders are negotiated and where the planner facil- 
itates negotiations among stakeholders. 

This has been placed in contrast to a collective learning approach to local 
social planning that seeks to create space for the empowerment of voices and 
collective action. Along the reflexive framework of De Blust, Devisch and 
Schreurs (2019), it was outlined how the example of Siegen-Wittgenstein 
could be conceptualised as an innovative process of collective learning. The 
analytic perspective suggested by De Blust et al. can assist implementers in 
developing a more comprehensive understanding of the process. Assessing 
collective capabilities of the relevant stakeholders can provide information for 
implementers on the potential for a joint learning process to achieve the desired 
change. Assessing the balance between the learning dimensions of socialisa- 
tion and subjectification can be used for self-reflection and to draw conclusions 
about the openness and the effective innovative potential of the learning pro- 
cess. 

The theoretical framing offers the possibility for implementers, such as the 
staff unit in the district of Siegen-Wittgenstein, to overcome challenges by 
providing a conceptual orientation for a meta-perspective on a process. Imple- 
menters are to be understood not only as facilitators of the change process but 
also as participants in a collective learning process. Correspondingly, repre- 
sentatives e.g. of participating service organisations are not only acting as 
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stakeholders for their particular interest but also as collective learners. This is 
supported by the fact that actors have multiple forms of belonging, which cre- 
ate loyalty both to their organisation and to the locality they share. The combi- 
nation of theoretical approaches in the context of collective learning therefore 
opens up a structural-analytical view on the implementation of social innova- 
tions beyond traditional notions of planning. The trajectory of collective learn- 
ing for the Siegen case then can become an iterative process of change in which 
a group of local stakeholders collectively tries to innovate access to quality 
services for people with long-term care needs, mental health conditions and 
dis-abilities in the district. 

With this argumentation, we seek to underline a concept of socio-spatial 
planning as an open learning process for implementing change in complex lo- 
cal settings. Bringing together aspects of collective learning and eco-rational 
logics of policy implementation can create a reflexive framework for imple- 
menters to address a plurality of interests and demands. Within such a perspec- 
tive, strategic planners are required to take an active, even activist? role, bal- 
ancing but not dominating the power structures in the implementation process 
(cf. Albrechts 2015). In this sense, they become ‘active generators’ of collec- 
tive learning processes. 
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Towards a participatory disability policy 
in Switzerland: Confederation, cantons 
and municipalities in exchange with civil 
society 
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1. Self-determination of people with disabilities 


One of the most important concerns of the UN Convention on the Rights of 
Persons with Disabilities is the implementation of opportunities for self- 
determination for persons with disabilities. However, self-determination can 
only be lived ifall central areas of life, such as living and working, are designed 
close to the community and if the associated services are accessible to every- 
one. Within the framework of the right to self-determination of people with 
disabilities, it is consequently a matter of enabling each person to have an in- 
terplay of freedom of choice or decision, opportunities for participation and 
barrier-free supportive services that is geared as closely as possible to his or 
her individual concerns and needs. This is not a favour owed in the sense of 
state welfare to people with support needs. Rather, it is about living equality 
and meeting all people based on equality. 

With the signing of the Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dis- 
abilities in 2014 and with the formulation of its first national disability policy 
in 2018 by the Federal Council, Switzerland has concretised the promotion of 
equality for persons with disabilities: In the course of the last five years, these 
foundations were expanded, for example at the federal level through specific 
multi-year programs as well as through action plans or legislative projects in 
the cantons, down to measures in the municipalities. The mission of the au- 
thorities is to continuously develop disability policy together with people with 
disabilities and their organisations, so that all decision-relevant information 
and offers for everyday life are accessible and understandable for everyone. 
This is particularly complex and challenging in times of rapid technological 
change or in times of crisis management (e.g., Covid 19 pandemic, migration, 
energy crisis, inflation). 

In Switzerland, more than one fifth of the resident population lives with 
disabilities (Bundesamt fiir Statistik 2020: 7). This includes not only elderly 
people with support needs, but also people who were already confronted with 
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limitations earlier in life. Overall, this population group is very heterogeneous, 
and the affected people live with various functional limitations and social bar- 
riers. According to survey results from the Swiss Federal Statistical Office, 
people with disabilities are less satisfied with their lives than the rest of the 
population. The greater the degree of disability, the greater the differences. 
This refers not only to their overall quality of life, but also to most areas of life, 
such as leisure time and activities in associations, clubs and political parties. 
The observed differences between people with and without disabilities have 
been largely stable since 2014. Other indicators, such as health status, financial 
situation, satisfaction with personal relationships and housing situation, also 
show similar findings. In this article, the question ‘how can a better quality of 
life be achieved and how can the self-determination of people with disabilities 
be promoted?’ will therefore be discussed. Therefore, a more barrier-free ac- 
cess to services and facilities for all, such as housing, mobility, shopping, ed- 
ucation, work and leisure is required. To achieve this, Switzerland needs more 
individualised, inclusion-oriented support services, as also called for by the 
Disability Rights Committee. 


2. Confederation, cantons and municipalities: 
Who implements the UN CRPD? 


In Switzerland, all three federal levels of government are responsible for the 
implementation of the Disability Rights Convention, in particular also of Art. 
19 UN CRPD: The federal government, the 26 cantons and the 2,148 munici- 
palities. Compared to other European countries, the cantons have a high degree 
of autonomy. Each canton is constitutionally obliged to grant its municipalities 
extensive leeway and to involve them in all phases of political decision-mak- 
ing. Municipal autonomy is the constitutional right of municipalities to manage 
a substantial part of public affairs on their own responsibility. The scope of this 
municipal autonomy is defined by the respective cantonal law. It is therefore 
possible, or even mandatory in some cantons for certain fields of action, for 
the municipalities to enact their own law on issues relevant to disability equal- 
ity. For example, the cantonal council of Basel-Landschaft passed the law on 
the rights of people with disabilities, which came into application in the canton 
on January 1, 2024. This obliges the municipalities to specify the implementa- 
tion of the bill for their area of responsibility in a set of regulations. Further- 
more, the cantons determine the degree of participation of the municipalities, 
in particular the forms of consultation in the drafting of cantonal legislation 
(Schefer et al. 2022: 186). Moreover, the enforcement of federal law is often 
the responsibility of the cantons as well as the municipalities. Although the 
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Federal Act on the Elimination of Discrimination against Persons with Disa- 
bilities (“BehiG”) is a federal law, the cantons and the municipalities are still 
the decisive actors in its implementation in many substantive areas — which in 
practice has so far also required corresponding coordination among the three 
levels of government (Egger et al. 2015: 356). With its report on disability 
policy of 2018, the Federal Council indicated which common legal framework 
is decisive for the federal government and the cantons and which substantive 
thrusts should be pursued for the next four years: Two multi-year programs 
were defined for the period 2018 — 2022, one on self-determined living (federal 
government and cantons together) and one on equality and work (primarily 
federal level). In addition to the two multi-year programs, the thematic focus 
on accessibility and digitalisation was also added. The two programs and the 
thematic focus set important milestones in terms of content and regulated the 
interaction of the actors at the various federal levels. In this way, NGOs were 
also systematically integrated into the decision-making processes, for example 
by organising joint events and activities between representatives of the author- 
ities and civil society (workshops, conferences, specialist events, project work) 
and by involving them in working and monitoring groups. The cooperation of 
all involved bodies of disability policy was thus made more transparent and 
binding in the last five years. The municipalities have a key role to play within 
the overall structure of state law, at least where they have core responsibility 
for disability equality measures. This applies, for example, to the design of 
public infrastructure (real estate and facilities, e.g. not only administrative and 
school buildings but also sports facilities or social amenities), the municipal- 
ity’s information and communication channels, and the personnel employed 
by the municipality. 

By international standards, Switzerland is a highly decentralised country. 
The competences and rights of the municipalities are differentiated in different 
ways. In general, it can be said that municipal autonomy is more broadly de- 
fined in the German-speaking part of Switzerland than in the Ticino and the 
French-speaking part of Switzerland, which is mainly due to the different un- 
derstanding of the state in the respective language and cultural regions. Thus, 
about one fifth of the municipalities have their own parliament, especially the 
cities. The rest of the municipalities organise themselves through municipal 
assemblies, in which all residents with voting rights can participate. Across 
Switzerland’s national borders, the term “Röstigraben” has become well 
known. It is used to explain the different mentality — including the different 
voting results on federal proposals — between German-speaking and French- 
speaking Switzerland. In general, there is also a larger number of cantonal de- 
crees in French-speaking Switzerland, for example. 

For disability policy, this results in a wide range of options for action, ac- 
tion plans and checklists. Bundling this knowledge and making it accessible to 
all interested parties is not only a task for the state, but also for society as a 
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whole. Important partners in disability policy are the trade associations of ser- 
vice providers for people with disabilities. In this context, the UN CRPD Ac- 
tion Plan with its catalogue of recommendations and support for community- 
based living, for example, should be highlighted. This website is constantly 
updated with good examples from practice, such as tips for finding housing, 
finding janitors, finding neighbourhoods, or for having meetings in the neigh- 
bourhood, for peer work, for social institutions, for landlords. 

With a view to implementing the UN CRPD, the municipalities and cities, 
as well as the cantons, have already done considerable groundwork in many 
places. However, especially for smaller municipalities or for economically 
more burdened cantons, questions of balancing interests increasingly arise, be- 
cause there is not only a lack of financial resources, but also of expertise and 
specialised personnel. In the prioritisation of the authorities, the concerns of 
people with disabilities are thus often put on the back burner. Therefore, the 
idea of inclusion must be further promoted at the federal level as well as in the 
cantons, the intercantonal conferences and the municipal authorities, the um- 
brella organisations of care for persons with disabilities, the associations of 
service enterprises and finally also in the associations of municipalities and 
cities. It will be an important task of the new 2023-2026 disability policy to 
involve all stakeholders earlier and more consistently as active partners, thus 
also the decentralised bodies as well as the non-governmental stakeholders. In 
order to implement independent living and inclusion in the community, the 
general accessibility of services must be brought into focus: From the most 
diverse uses of public space, to neighbourhood life, mobility, information and 
communication, self-determined and obstacle-free living, early intervention 
and family-supplementary care for children with disabilities, education, work, 
participation in political life, leisure, and health (Bertels 2022: 18). 


3. The participation of people with disabilities 
in disability policy: examples from administrative 
practice 


How does the interaction between the federal government, the cantons and the 
municipalities work, and how can disability equality be promoted? The fol- 
lowing examples from administrative practice — a survey on the participation 
of people with disabilities in cantonal authorities and in organisations of people 
with disabilities as well as the instrument of project funding of the Confedera- 
tion with five different project descriptions as examples — give an insight into 
different fields of action. 
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3.1 Surveys on the participation of people with disabilities 


The aim of the surveys on the participation of people with disabilities was to 
obtain an overview of the inclusion of people with disabilities in the cantons. 
The term participation was understood to mean the involvement of people with 
disabilities as experts in their own right. The general participation in the pro- 
cesses of planning, implementation and evaluation of official measures was 
examined. It was asked what the challenges were in connection with the par- 
ticipation of people with disabilities and their organisations, and good exam- 
ples of implementation were identified. In total, two surveys were launched: 
One with cantonal authorities and the other with civil society organisations. 
The questionnaire contained approximately the same questions for the two tar- 
get groups, so that the results could be compared. This also allowed any dif- 
ferences in the assessment of the inclusion to be elicited. 

In the first survey, the members of the specialist conference of cantonal 
commissioners for disability issues, to which all cantons belong, were ques- 
tioned (EBGB 2021a). These are 26 heads of cantonal specialist offices for 
facilities for the disabled. The representatives of the authorities reflected criti- 
cally on the measures taken by the authorities on the whole, which may seem 
surprising at first glance, since it is to a certain extent a matter of self-criticism 
of the state’s actions. The promotion of the participation of people with disa- 
bilities was seen as highly complex in itself and also as a lengthy process. The 
authorities were clearly in favour of dealing with the participation of people 
with disabilities in greater depth in the future. The question as to whether the 
most important contact persons for people with disabilities or the most im- 
portant organisations for people with disabilities were known in the canton was 
answered positively by the majority of those surveyed. The good cooperation 
between cantonal authorities and people with disabilities or their organisations 
was — according to the survey results — in most cases based on the fact that the 
actors would engage in a regular and constructive exchange of ideas. Concrete 
projects in the cantons — such as a legislative project, performance agreements, 
evaluations or cooperation in expert committees — were good opportunities to 
become familiar with the most important stakeholders in disability policy over 
a longer period of time and to exchange ideas. The professionalism of the can- 
tonal and municipal specialist offices for people with disabilities that have 
emerged in recent years was emphasised. The authorities interviewed also 
wished to increase direct contact with people with disabilities through the or- 
ganisations for people with disabilities. From their point of view, the authori- 
ties interviewed pointed out the gaps and limitations in the cooperation, such 
as when the resources or structures were lacking on the part of the disability 
organisations, for example, for longer-lasting project work. Regarding the in- 
clusion of disability organisations in the general political process, for example 
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in consultations, the authorities indicated that they did not give NGOs special 
treatment (with more time for processing, etc.). However, drafts in connection 
with disability assistance or disability equality were very much discussed in 
depth together in advance via industry associations and disability organisa- 
tions. The survey showed that there is still potential for optimisation on the 
part of the authorities when it comes to accessibility to information and public 
relations: The authorities were most likely to pay attention to accessibility at 
public events, for example for people with limited mobility and for visually 
impaired people. They paid less attention to the accessibility of websites and 
the least to ensure that employees in the administration are sensitised and 
trained in dealing with people with disabilities in customer contact. 

A second (parallel) survey, this time among the members of the network 
of conferences for people with disabilities, was about how the associations of 
people with disabilities assessed the participation in the general processes of 
planning, implementation and evaluation of official measures in all areas of 
life (EBGB 2021b). Of the 19 umbrella organisations contacted, 17 partici- 
pated in the survey. The following points can be summarised from the re- 
sponses: 

From the point of view of civil society, a clear and reliable division of roles 
and tasks is necessary for good cooperation between the organisations of peo- 
ple with disabilities and the authorities. The organisations were decidedly crit- 
ical of what they saw as insufficient opportunities for participation by the au- 
thorities in the planning phase, during implementation and in the evaluation of 
laws, projects and other measures. For successful cooperation in disability pol- 
icy, more professional structures are needed on both sides — the state and civil 
society — for example with specialist or contact points. This would require suf- 
ficient and long-term stable funding of the disability associations as well as 
individual support for their employees and active members. Most of the disa- 
bility associations (self-representation organisations as well as organisations 
of care for persons with disabilities) stated that they wanted to further promote 
participation also in their own structures. For effective self-representation, 
however, more people with disabilities with a corresponding interest, with a 
certain specialist or experiential knowledge and an understanding of socio-po- 
litical contexts are needed. Furthermore, the activity and commitment of peo- 
ple with disabilities must generally be given greater appreciation (financial 
compensation, exchange based on equality, media resonance, etc.). 

The organisations see the following approaches as necessary for the suc- 
cess of a participatory disability policy: People with disabilities and their or- 
ganisations should be involved in all disability policy projects from the very 
beginning. Accessibility should be demanded not only in construction, hous- 
ing, infrastructure and public transport, but also in all public services and of- 
fers. In order to implement this, the participation of people with disabilities 
could, for example, be a criterion to be fulfilled in service agreements between 
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the authorities and the service providers. In addition, specific counselling and 
support services are needed to enable particularly vulnerable groups to partic- 
ipate in life in the community. 


3.2 Federal financial assistance: Pilot projects to promote 
independent living 


Through the Federal Office for the Equality of Persons with Disabilities 
(“EBGB”), the Confederation supports projects that sustainably promote the 
equality of persons with disabilities. Projects from various areas are supported, 
such as education, work, housing, leisure, culture and sports. Projects are 
funded that are carried out by an organisation active throughout Switzerland 
or in a language region, by a canton or a municipality. In the case of pilot pro- 
jects for professional integration into working life, companies can also be sup- 
ported. It is the responsibility of the sponsor to provide a certain proportion of 
its own contributions or other sources of funding. In the following, five pro- 
jects are presented as examples, which focus in particular on the participation 
of people with disabilities. 


3.2.1 Disability Rights Action Days in the Canton of Zurich 


The Zurich Cantonal Social Welfare Office — a public authority — and the Dis- 
ability Conference of the Canton of Zurich — a civil society organisation — or- 
ganised Action Days for the first time in 2022 in the Canton of Zurich, Swit- 
zerland’s most populous canton. The Action Days took place from August 27 
to September 10, 2022. 113 action partners took part. Among them were mu- 
nicipal authorities, sports clubs, self-advocacy organisations, cultural institu- 
tions, institutions for the disabled, universities, banks, administrations, reli- 
gious communities, foundations, and clubs and associations. During the two 
weeks, around 100 activities took place. 

A success factor for the project was the well-organised, partnership-based 
project team, which had already been systematically built up in previous years. 
The core idea of Participation Canton Zurich is the inclusion and participation 
of as many groups of people with disabilities as possible in the implementation 
of the UN CRPD in the Canton of Zurich. All participating agencies had a 
professionally led project management at their disposal over the course of the 
action days, which provided clear framework conditions, such as for the pro- 
cess design, defined the responsibilities and established the quality criteria for 
participation. All activities had to be related to the UN CRPD, had to include 
people with disabilities, and had to be organised in a way that people with 
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disabilities had equal access to as people without disabilities. In retrospect, the 
action days proved to be an important learning field. New forms of communi- 
cation and cooperation emerged. This project contributed to deepening the so- 
ciety’s knowledge about the UN CRPD in the canton of Zurich. Following on 
from the successful action days, various other cantons and the Conference of 
Cantonal Social Directors as well as the federal government are now organis- 
ing a similar action at national level in 2024 — to mark the 20th anniversary of 
Switzerland’s adherence to the UN CRPD. 


3.2.2 The inclusion check for municipalities 


This offer for municipalities, which is supported by the association “Tatkraft” 
in cooperation with the canton of Zurich and the financial support of the Fed- 
eral Office for the Equality of Persons with Disabilities, is about accompanying 
the municipal authorities in the implementation of the UN CRPD. At the mo- 
ment, the service is still in the pilot phase, and only a few communities are 
participating. What is it specifically about? The municipal authority is sup- 
ported when addressing to people with disabilities who live in the municipality. 
This is done, for example, via the municipal bulletin, a personal letter or other 
communication channels. In this way, the active participation of people with 
disabilities is promoted. Their concerns can be collected first hand. This is fol- 
lowed by an exchange of ideas with the administrative staff and a screening of 
various publicly accessible municipal spaces and buildings. For example, ac- 
cess to public transport can be examined, or the accessibility of municipal ser- 
vices, such as leisure, sports and cultural activities. After the screening is com- 
pleted, a report is prepared, and recommendations are formulated for the mu- 
nicipality. One year later, a joint review takes place, the implemented projects 
are considered and possible improvements for the further implementation pro- 
cess of the UN CRPD are explored. 


3.2.3 Disabled in Politics 


This project is based on a study that investigated the hindering factors for ac- 
cess to political office as well as the political work of people with disabilities 
in Switzerland. For this purpose, 41 candidates, active and former politicians 
with disabilities, were interviewed in all language regions of Switzerland. The 
results showed that disability can interact differently with political processes. 
Obstacles were identified in seven areas, namely political dynamics and struc- 
tures, attitudes towards people with disabilities, financial resources, lack of 
concrete support and accessibility, discriminatory legal structures, and the con- 
text of one’s own impairment. The core concern of the project was the empow- 
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erment of people with disabilities in order to initiate social change. This goal 
was to be achieved by mobilising and networking people with disabilities who 
are either already politically active or who wanted to become active, across 
party lines. The project should also implement other support measures such as 
networking of actors, workshops on specific topics such as self-efficacy, ad- 
dressing hurdles and barriers that exist in current party politics or associations. 
The project will run until 2025. 


3.2.4 Mon Vote, Ma Voix 


As mentioned above, the cantons in Switzerland enjoy a great deal of auton- 
omy. Consequently, this also affects the legal situation of persons with dis- 
abilities. In Switzerland, people under comprehensive guardianship so far have 
no political rights at the federal level. The Conference for Child and Adult 
Protection (“KOKES”) calculated that for every 1,000 adults in Switzerland, 
14 people are subject to protective measures, the institute of comprehensive 
guardianship being one of them. In absolute numbers, this means that at the 
end of 2021, there were 13,546 people in Switzerland under comprehensive 
assistance. This includes people with disabilities, people with dementia, coma 
patients, etc. (KOKES 2022). In the canton of Geneva, a constitutional revision 
was successfully approved at the ballot box in December 2020. The cantonal 
constitution was revised to the effect that since then, people under comprehen- 
sive guardianship (with Swiss citizenship and over 18 years of age) can also 
exercise their political rights. In some cantons, the exclusion of people under 
comprehensive guardianship from voting rights can be reversed through ap- 
propriate procedures. In the project “Mon Vote, Ma Voix”, the path of some 
affected persons who have claimed their political rights is traced in testimoni- 
als in four French-speaking cantons where such procedural possibilities exist. 
The project — which was completed at the end of 2022 — sheds light on the 
support that institutions in French-speaking Switzerland offer to affected peo- 
ple so that they can exercise or regain their voting rights, and the challenges 
they face. These results provide important clues as to how support measures 
work (or do not work) in individual cases and which bodies play a central role 
in the (re-)acquisition of political rights. 


3.2.5 Training course for administrative staff 


The city of Lausanne is the fourth largest city in Switzerland, located in the 
canton of Vaud. Lausanne has created a training course for the city’s adminis- 
trative staff in collaboration with the canton and regional organisations for peo- 
ple with disabilities. This includes various modules, such as on the technical 
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basics for creating accessible electronic documents, dealing specifically with 
different disability groups, and raising awareness among public authorities 
about the concerns of people with disabilities. The project was completed in 
2021. A whole bundle of measures is now available for the municipal level, 
which could easily be used for other cities in Switzerland with minor adapta- 
tions (especially the translations into the other national languages). 

Overall, the five projects presented here show in their own way approaches 
to how the participation of people with disabilities and their organisations can 
be further institutionalised in the cantons and municipalities and thus also more 
deeply anchored in society. The informal network of Swiss specialised agen- 
cies for the equality of people with disabilities (at the federal, cantonal and 
municipal levels), has taken up several of the projects mentioned above and 
will organise an exchange of experiences on some of the topics. 


4. Outlook: Federal Disability Policy 2023-2026 


In spring 2022, Switzerland’s dialogue with the UN concerning the implemen- 
tation of the UN CRPD took place. Based on this, the UN Committee on the 
Rights of Persons with Disabilities presented its Concluding Observations. 
These comprise findings and more than 80 recommendations on almost all top- 
ics of the UN CRPD 2022. With reference to Article 4 of the UN CRPD, the 
Committee expressed concern in its concluding observations in paragraph 9 
about the lack of opportunities for participation of persons with disabilities in 
decision-making processes, the lack of financial and other resources to pro- 
mote participation, and the lack of accessibility of information. The Committee 
then made three recommendations in paragraph 10 that correspond with its 
findings in paragraph 9 (CRPD 2022): First of all, mechanisms at the federal, 
cantonal and municipal levels should be improved to ensure effective support 
and consultations with diverse organisations of persons with disabilities — in- 
cluding organisations of persons with intellectual disabilities, autistic persons, 
persons with psychosocial disabilities, women with disabilities, children with 
disabilities and lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender and intersex persons with 
disabilities — in design, reporting and monitoring with respect to legislation and 
policies aimed at implementing the Convention and achieving the Sustainable 
Development Goals. Secondly, the availability of adequate financial and other 
necessary resources must be ensured for the diversity of organisations of per- 
sons with disabilities, and such organisations must have access to independent 
and self-managed funding to improve their capacity to independently promote 
the effective participation of persons with disabilities and their inclusion in 
society. Thirdly, organisations of people with disabilities should be provided 
with accessible information, including information in easy language and sign 
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languages, and it should be ensured to them an adequate time frame for their 
participation at all stages of legislative, policy and decision-making processes. 

The first of the mentioned recommendations recognises that mechanisms 
already exist at the three levels of government in Switzerland for the participa- 
tion of organisations for persons with disabilities in the implementation of the 
UN CRPD. However, these mechanisms should be improved. 

According to the Committee, an improvement would consist of ensuring 
that adequate financial and other necessary resources are available for the or- 
ganisations of persons with disabilities. For example, according to the second 
recommendation above, they should have access to independent and self-man- 
aged funding. The last two mentioned recommendations of the UN Committee 
on the Rights of Persons with Disabilities can also be seen in connection with 
the improvement of mechanisms for the participation of organisations of per- 
sons with disabilities. Here, on the one hand, it is a matter of the authorities 
making their information available barrier-free, if necessary, also in easy lan- 
guage and in sign language. This concern is undisputed in principle. In prac- 
tice, however, prioritisation is mostly unavoidable: Switzerland has three offi- 
cial languages: for example, all documents of the federal authorities are already 
generally translated into German, French and Italian. There are also several 
bilingual cantons and even bilingual municipalities and cities. Translating all 
the information issued by authorities into easy language and sign language is 
hardly feasible due to resource constraints (and as long as no high-quality, au- 
tomated tools are available). On the other hand, the committee expresses its 
opinion on the adequate time frame that should be granted regarding the par- 
ticipation of organisations for people with disabilities. It is undisputed and an 
everyday experience that participation usually prolongs the decision-making 
process. Thus, what is an appropriate time frame must be decided on a case- 
by-case basis. In this sense, this recommendation of the committee cannot be 
concretised further, but must be taken into account in all participation pro- 
cesses from the very beginning and also communicated to the organisations 
accordingly. 

As this article has shown, the implementation of the UN CRPD and the 
Committee’s recommendations in Switzerland is the responsibility of the fed- 
eral government, the cantons and the municipalities. In order to take into ac- 
count, the Concluding Observations of the Committee, a classification and pri- 
oritisation is now required. The federal disability policy for the years 2023 — 
2026, which the Federal Council presented on March 10, 2023, will set content 
priorities in four fields of action. There will be four federal multi-year pro- 
grams: On housing, work, services and participation. Furthermore, the protec- 
tion against discrimination of people with disabilities is to be increased. 
Among other things, the need for legislative action in the financing and support 
of services to enable a self-determined life is to be taken into account. Com- 
pared to the first phase of the federal disability policy from 2018 to 2022, the 
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new disability policy 2023 — 2026 specifies a stronger and earlier involvement 
of all stakeholders, i.e. the federal government, the cantons, the municipalities 
as well as representatives of civil society. This is also reflected in the joint 
implementation of program objectives and program activities in the four afore- 
mentioned multi-year programs. 
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Putting citizens into the centre — concepts and 
lessons learnt for inclusive local governance 
from German Development Cooperation 


Alexander Hobinka 


International agendas such as the New Urban Agenda (UN 2016) or the 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development (UN 2015) with its guiding principles 
“Leave No One Behind” and “Do no Harm” are recognised by the international 
community as a binding framework for action to protect and promote disad- 
vantaged population groups. In this context, municipalities around the world 
offer a central sphere of action in which development processes can be shaped. 
International development cooperation can contribute significantly both in fi- 
nancial and conceptual terms to improving the living conditions of disadvan- 
taged population groups. 

The past few years have put societies to the test: Worldwide refugee and 
migration movements, the consequences of climate change, crises and wars 
have caused conflicts as great as the Corona Pandemic and the war in Ukraine. 
The poverty rate is growing — for the first time since 1990, another 6 to 9 mil- 
lion people are living below the poverty line (Castaneda et al. 2022). 

Women, the elderly and people with disabilities without formal social se- 
curity are particularly affected by unemployment and poverty (UNHCR 2023). 
In this context, states are challenged to meet the growing expectations of their 
citizens for a modern and inclusive state, even with scarce public resources and 
administrative staff. Increasingly educated and organised citizens are demand- 
ing greater participation in decision-making and planning processes and better 
local public services. The delivery capacity of local and regional authorities is 
also highlighted in the 2030 Agenda as a key challenge for successful inclusive 
implementation, particularly in the slogan “Localising the SDGs” and the over- 
arching principle of “Leave No One Behind” (LNOB). 

The German governmental implementing organisation “Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiir Internationale Zusammenarbeit” (GIZ) conducts many projects at 
the local level in the Global South.' These projects often focus on municipal 


1 GIZ isa federal enterprise and acts as a service provider in the field of international 
development cooperation mainly on behalf of the German Federal Ministry for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (BMZ). GIZ works in a variety of areas, 
including good governance, inclusive economic development and employment 
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and urban development at the level of administrative action. Through a wide 
variety of project approaches, public services are designed to be inclusive to 
better reach disadvantaged groups (e.g. older persons, persons with disabilities, 
refugees) and their specific needs. The inclusive design of municipal core 
tasks, such as water supply, mobility, political participation, or disaggregated 
data collection is one principal focus of GIZ’s work on the ground. The article 
gives an insight into promising project approaches from different partner coun- 
tries. In addition, the article reflects on lessons learnt from previous implemen- 
tation experiences, and challenges for a cross-sectoral and context-specific ap- 
proach to inclusive urban and municipal development for German develop- 
ment cooperation are elaborated. 


1. Decentralised governance — 
Bringing the local level into the centre 


German Development Cooperation (GDC), particularly the implementing or- 
ganisation GIZ, has adapted its interventions to the tremendous changes out- 
lined above, particularly in decentralised local governance. In the last 30 years, 
evidence-based analysis in the field of technical cooperation has shown that 
decentralised systems of government and administration offer opportunities to 
address this challenge. The governmental and administrative units at the sub- 
national level — such as the federal states, districts, and municipalities — work 
closer to the population and can involve them more directly and comprehen- 
sively in decision-making and planning processes. Decentralised systems thus 
offer particularly good framework conditions for administrative action to ad- 
dress the needs, priorities, and rights of the citizens. They can therefore provide 
important public services — from water supply, and social care to employment 
promotion — close to where people live and adapted to their region (Ferrazzi 
2023; Schlutz 2017). However, whether the regions and municipalities can 
conduct the public tasks assigned to them to the satisfaction of the citizens 
depends largely on whether they have the necessary competences, capacities, 
resources, and room for manoeuvre to do so. 


promotion, social protection, education and health, energy and the environment, 
and peace and security. 
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2. A multi-dimensional approach of (decentralised) 
governance 


Consequently, GIZ supports national and local governments worldwide 
through advisory services also in the field of inclusive governance. These ad- 
visory services are characterised by the fact that GIZ involves all reform actors 
(such as city councils, civil society organisations, service providers) at all lev- 
els of government and administration concerned and strengthens all units of 
the decentralised system of government and administration. In doing so, the 
advisory approach is built on in an open-model manner, which integrates dif- 
ferent experiences from different good experiences from all over the world 
(Shakhshir 2023; Schlutz 2017). 

For example, in the “Supporting Decentralization and Local Governance 
Program” (DLG) in Iraq, GIZ develops the capacity of key actors at national 
and sub-national levels to implement decentralisation in a citizen-oriented 
manner. This is firstly done through raising awareness about decentralisation 
and developing capacities of public employees at the central level in the partner 
structures. Three new curricula were included into the training offers for public 
employees, and trainers are trained on these new courses. Secondly, organisa- 
tional units within local public administrations (“local budget sections”) were 
activated and qualified in 14 Governorates (GIZ 2022). Further, micro-projects 
in selected Districts of 14 Governorates were implemented. In addition, micro- 
projects were implemented in selected districts in 14 governorates, taking into 
account local resources, addressing citizens’ needs and generating revenues 
that remain at the sub-national level. Finally, local civil society is empowered 
through communication tools and participatory mechanisms that enhance citi- 
zen engagement in local planning and development. The needs of citizens were 
surveyed in 14 Governorates with a focus on marginalised groups in corpora- 
tion with the Central Statistical Organization. In 126 dialogue events, the needs 
of citizens (in particular: women, youth and people with special needs) were 
debated together with the responsible district authorities. 

Through the provision of technical advisory, for example training on de- 
centralisation and local planning, the project supports the Higher Commission 
for Coordination among the Provinces (HCCP) in monitoring the progress on 
decentralisation as well as Governorates in improving their planning capaci- 
ties. 

This example corresponds to a main pillar of promoting decentralised gov- 
ernance through the appropriate allocation and reallocation of decision-making 
powers, tasks and resources between the levels based on the subsidiarity prin- 
ciple and the decentralised performance of tasks to the satisfaction of the citi- 
zens, at the local level (OECD 2018). 
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3. Promoting political participation 


To achieve sustainable structure-building effects that benefit the broadest pos- 
sible sectors of society, GDC bases its efforts to promote political participation 
on a multidimensional approach. Political participation and the development 
of constructive state-society relations are promoted in three dimensions that 
are interrelated and mutually reinforcing: 


1. Building and permanent anchoring of legal and institutional framework con- 
ditions. Institutionalised democratic procedures and rule-of-law structures are 
important prerequisites for the development of active political participation 
and a stable democracy. Only if an institutional framework and formal legal 
safeguards exist, civil society can participate in political decision-making. To 
make this possible, GDC supports the establishment of a democratic environ- 
ment and rule-of-law structures. It promotes the legal enshrinement of partici- 
pation rights, the establishment of suitable participation procedures or interac- 
tion spaces in which state and social actors can enter exchange with each other 
(e.g., dialogue forums, round tables, processes), as well as the implementation 
of complaint and control mechanisms (e.g., ombuds*wo*men). The creation, 
institutionalisation, and legal protection of opportunities for political partici- 
pation and involvement also strengthen the rule of law. In this way, political 
participation is made possible regardless of current power constellations. 


2. Strengthening civil society and disadvantaged groups. Political participation 
presupposes that citizens are aware of their opportunities and rights and can 
demand them from government agencies. GDC supports them in acquiring the 
necessary knowledge and skills so that they can articulate their interests and 
effectively bring them into political negotiation and decision-making processes 
(empowerment). In this context, the empowerment of disadvantaged groups is 
of particular importance. Their ability to articulate, negotiate and assert them- 
selves is strengthened, for example, by learning to organise themselves, to bun- 
dle their interests and to form networks to increase their assertiveness. The 
promotion of effective interest groups and representative associations is an im- 
portant contribution to strengthening civil society. In addition to advising civil 
society organisations, GDC supports civil society groups in defending their 
interests through specific projects and measures. 

For example, the “Strengthening Civil Society Organisations Program” 
(CSP) works towards ensuring Palestinian society is more inclusive, and insti- 
tutions are more approachable and effective. The programme partners with 21 
civil society organisations, networks, community-based organisations, 
women’s and youth organisations and Organisations of People with Disabili- 
ties (OPDs) in the West Bank, including East Jerusalem, and the Gaza Strip to 
increase the political participation of the population in line with the Leave No 
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One Behind principle of the 2030 Agenda. In line with its commitment to ca- 
pacity development, the programme encourages initiatives in the areas of ad- 
vocacy, organisational development, intra-civil society coordination, digitali- 
sation, state-civil society dialogue, and inclusion of persons with disabilities. 
Main activities of CSP focus on improving the resilience of civil society 
through better organisational structures and processes; providing accessible 
digital methods and instruments to represent the interests of communities; fos- 
tering participation and integration of marginalised groups in subnational plan- 
ning processes and strengthening the inclusion of persons with disabilities and 
other marginalised groups in the programmes of the German Development Co- 
operation in Palestine (Dämmrich 2022). 


3. Promoting free and independent media. Another focus of GDC is the pro- 
motion of free and independent media. They play a key role in the democratic 
development of a society and are a prerequisite for the participation of an en- 
lightened civil society in the political process. Civil society is supported in its 
function of bundling social interests and representing them vis-a-vis state au- 
thorities, as well as demanding and monitoring respect for, and protection and 
guarantee of, individual and collective rights (triad of duties). 

Strengthened in this way, civil society can better fulfil its critical-construc- 
tive watchdog and interest representation function. At the same time, the dem- 
ocratic awareness of the population is raised, the integration of disadvantaged 
groups is promoted, and the transparency of political decision-making pro- 
cesses is increased. 


4. Improving the performance of the state. A constructive relationship between 
state and society is only possible if the state is responsive to the active partici- 
pation of civil society in political decision-making processes. To increase the 
responsiveness of the state, GDC promotes democratic awareness among ac- 
tors in government, parliament and public administration and strengthens dem- 
ocratic institutions. Political decision-makers and state actors learn to design 
decision-making processes in such a way that the active participation of civil 
society is possible at both national and decentralised levels: in the initiation of 
issues, the processes of decision-making, and the implementation of decisions. 
Representatives of state structures and employees in public administration are 
supported in dealing competently with citizen participation and in integrating 
it into procedures and structures. At the same time, they are enabled to make 
administrative procedures transparent and to be accountable for government 
and administrative actions. The promotion of political participation strength- 
ens the legitimacy of state structures and the democratic accountability of po- 
litical actors. It helps them further to institutionalise public participation in pro- 
cedures and structures. Finally, it increases the transparency of governmental 
and administrative action, improves the checks and balances on the exercise of 
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state power and makes it possible to effectively combat corruption, arbitrary 
state power and abuse of power. 


4. Local perspectives for strong social cohesion 


As a second pillar in the context of inclusive local governance, GIZ has, over 
the last two years, developed a complementary conceptual framework for a 
better understanding of social cohesion. This framework describes social co- 
hesion as the quality of community togetherness within a society and aims at: 


e _ Crisis-resistant social relationships characterised by resilient social networks, 
trust in fellow human beings and acceptance of diversity. 

e Connectedness/community welfare orientation and solidarity, which are ex- 
pressed in people’s positive identification with their community, willingness 
to help the weak and civic engagement. 

e Constructive state-society relations characterised by trust in institutions and 
acceptance of social rules and regulations, enabling active political participa- 
tion and civic engagement of all population groups. 


GIZ, as the principal, works on many important influencing factors (also see 
above, the three inter-related principles) that promote and sustain social cohe- 
sion. These include access to basic social services, citizen-oriented and legiti- 
mate administrations, equal opportunities, and economic, social and political 
participation. Against the backdrop of current challenges and future trends, 
GIZ has identified the following five fields of action to make targeted contri- 
butions within the good governance portfolio, such as strong social systems; 
sustainable and inclusive cities; youth as agents for change; crisis management 
and conflict resolution and finally functioning and legitimate state administra- 
tions. 


5. Municipalities as principal enablers for social 
cohesion 


By 2050, two-thirds of the world’s population will live in cities and the number 
of people living in informal settlements and slums will rise to as many as 3 
billion (UN-HABITAT 2022). Rapid urbanisation exacerbates already inade- 
quate and overburdened infrastructure in many places and often deficient basic 
service delivery, especially in Africa and Asia. Climate change and natural 
disasters affect urban infrastructures and populations to an even greater extent 
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than in the Global North. This applies even more to the mostly disadvantaged 
population groups in slums. In addition, there is a rural exodus, migration and 
the settlement of refugees, migrants and internally displaced persons in cities. 
It is already clear that a lack of or unequal access to these aspects can lead to a 
(further) loss of confidence of the population in the state and administration as 
well as their loss of legitimacy, social tensions, violence and conflicts. This 
was intensified by the Corona pandemic. To overcome these challenges, an 
offensive is needed to enable urban decision-makers and administrations to 
shape sustainable and inclusive urban development in a forward-looking and 
participatory way. Based on this realisation, GIZ has put one emphasis on sup- 
porting municipalities to strengthen their potential to overcome poverty, coun- 
teract social inequality and strengthen social cohesion. The following five ar- 
eas of intervention play a significant role in addressing these challenges: 

Integrated and sustainable planning. In view of the diversity of challenges 
and opportunities, city administrations need to introduce and apply methods of 
strategic, integrated, and long-term planning that make complexity across sec- 
tors processable. This includes improving the data base (e.g., disaggregated 
data on the socioeconomic situation of residents, spatial distribution, quality 
and quantity of basic services, etc.) and analytics to enable evidence-based de- 
cisions. Administrations can use this to derive options for measures, introduce 
them into the public dialogue and evaluate them. 

Digitalisation and data management in urban development: In view of the 
multitude of technological possibilities, cities and municipalities are often 
faced with the challenge of shaping digitalisation to ensure disaggregated and 
updated data management in a strategic way and oriented towards a better and 
more inclusive service provision for their citizens. With the help of suitable 
analysis and evaluation methods for the context-appropriate selection of tools, 
the design of collaborative spaces (e.g., planning pilots, household surveys) 
and appropriate decision-making processes in administrations, these chal- 
lenges can be met. 

Participation. Strengthening inclusive, citizen-oriented, and participatory 
urban planning and development based on dialogue between urban authorities 
and the population and effective co-design and participation of all population 
groups, for example through citizens’ offices and participatory urban planning 
processes. 

Encounter. Designing peaceful and safe public spaces, especially in 
hotspot areas, to serve as vehicles for exchange and encounter. This includes 
(cultural) offers at the city (sub)urban level to strengthen identity with the ur- 
ban space, overcome stereotypes and strengthen individual and joint identity, 
but also specific offers of mediation and conflict prevention. 

Income. The development of economic potential in cities serves to increase 
economic participation, reduces poverty, contributes to social cohesion, and 
helps to develop cities as liveable ecosystems. Concrete starting points are the 
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vocational qualification of young people (with specific programmes for 
women), urban economic development as part of regional economic develop- 
ment and the promotion of the local innovation system with a focus on envi- 
ronmentally friendly and digitally based approaches. 

In the following third part of the article, the author presents three selected 
promising practices from the implementation level of three partner regions of 
the GIZ portfolio (Western Balkan, Sub-Sahara Africa, MENA) to show how 
the development agency translates these conceptional foundations into inclu- 
sive governance programming. 


6. Promising practices from the field 


6.1 Social mapping — pro-poor targeting in municipalities 
in the Western Balkan region 


The first promising practice, which focuses on the inclusion of marginalised 
groups at municipal level, is elaborated by the GIZ Social Rights Program 
(SoRi II). Implemented in five Western Balkan countries, Albania, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Kosovo, North Macedonia, and Serbia, on regional, national, and 
local levels, SoRi II cooperates with and engages a variety of partners and 
stakeholders. The aim of the SoRi II project is to improve the living conditions 
of disadvantaged groups (such as ethnic minorities, girls and women, persons 
with disabilities, elderly people) in the five project countries, by focusing on 
the economic, social, and cultural human rights provided by relevant state and 
non-state actors in line with the overarching “Leave no one behind” principle 
(LNOB) of the 2030 Agenda. The project’s target groups are particularly dis- 
advantaged groups in the five partner countries. 

Social mapping is an approach that allows stakeholders to collect data 
(both quantitative and qualitative) about so-called left-behind groups and the 
distribution of socio-economic resources in their local communities. The ap- 
proach takes social services directly to the people in need in their communities. 
Previously, agencies for social service provision had no validated data about 
living conditions, numbers, and specific needs of the various target groups. 
Through social cards, social workers can register all relevant (poverty- 
oriented) data of individuals and their families. Further, this outreach work 
leads to more informed citizens in the settlements and a better understanding 
of whom they can talk to and what claims they can assert and finally what 
requirements they must meet to receive assistance. 

This helps decision makers to understand the needs of the population 
(which are often invisible due to lack of data), the availability of social services 
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and the gaps between needs and offered services. Further, it facilitates the col- 
lection and use of data to identify who is being excluded (e.g., from equal ac- 
cess to basic social and health services) or discriminated against, how and on 
what grounds, as well as who is experiencing multiple and intersecting forms 
of discrimination and inequalities. Understanding the root causes that exclude 
these groups is at the heart of social mapping. Therefore, each social mapping 
report elaborates not only on who is excluded from certain basic services but 
also on why and, most importantly, what should be done to overcome the sit- 
uation. Finally, recommendations are provided for further consideration by the 
municipal authorities so that these can be reflected in evidence-based policy 
making. Within the framework of the SoRi II project, support is provided for 
re-alignment of local social protection strategies with the 2030 Agenda, prior- 
itisation of SDGs at local level (based on the mapping) and introduction of 
policy measures to address the most urgent needs of vulnerable population 
groups in their communities. 


6.2 Main benefits and achieved results 


If there is no documentation on the situation, needs and challenges faced by 
the local population, there will not be a solution to their problems. Using dis- 
aggregated data and conducting social mappings represents a step towards 
tackling the challenges faced by communities. The following benefits are the 
most essential ones. First, the municipal and civil society stakeholders will be 
capacitated to conduct social mappings. Second, the planning and decision- 
making on all municipal levels will be more evidence-based and inclusive and 
the work on ensuring social, economic and cultural rights will be more effec- 
tive and efficient. Further, vulnerable groups will be visible and will be in- 
cluded into social policies. Finally, the LNOB principle is applied in practice: 
those left behind will be reached and supported. 

As part of the SoRi II project, 22 municipalities from the Western Balkans 
region are supported in collecting LNOB data, of which half took a step further 
and re-aligned their social protection strategies in line with the 2030 Agenda 
and selected priority SDGs. 

At central level, Ombuds Offices in the region are in the process of drafting 
LNOB specific reports based on the locally collected data. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment in North Macedonia is initiating a multi-sectoral strategy on people 
with disabilities that takes into consideration the locally collected data. Similar 
steps are being taken in other countries in the region by the relevant line min- 
istries which are in the process of acquainting themselves with the benefits and 
use of data for central level policy making. Within the project, a Training 
Guide Toolkit for Social Mapping was developed. The toolkit can serve as a 
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framework for the identification and description of LNOB across countries and 
projects. Social mapping was conducted in 22 municipalities in the Western 
Balkans region. The LNOB data served as a basis for LNOB targeted policy 
measures within existing municipal social protection strategies, rule books, etc. 
The mappings have identified eight LNOB groups (Roma and in particular 
Roma women, victims of domestic violence, persons with disabilities, single 
parents, young people without access to social protection, rural women farm- 
ers, victims and potential victims of human trafficking, elderly people). 
Finally, the analysed data revealed gaps between unmet needs of the 
LNOB groups and availability of social services (e.g., lack of certified personal 
assistants on local level for persons with disabilities and elderly people; lack 
of implementation of national policies by local institutions in the field of pro- 
tection for victims of domestic violence; single parents are not yet recognised 
by the social protection system, etc.). Around 40 professionals from munici- 
palities and CSOs are receiving further training on conducting LNOB social 


mapping. 


7. Disability Management Information System 
(DMIS) in Rwanda 


While Rwanda has ratified the Convention on the Rights of Persons with Dis- 
abilities (CRPD) and is committed towards building an inclusive society, per- 
sons with disabilities still face major inequalities. The exclusion of persons 
with disabilities from participating equally in society makes them invisible. 
(Kidd/Kabare 2019) The CRPD calls on States Parties to collect appropriate 
information, including statistical and research data, to enable them to formulate 
and implement policies and to identify and address the barriers faced by per- 
sons with disabilities (UN 2006, § 31). Although disability data is collected 
occasionally, there is a gap of nation-wide reliable disaggregated data. For fol- 
low-up and review of the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development and the 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), it is recognised that high-quality, ac- 
cessible, timely and reliable disaggregated data will be needed to help with the 
measurement of progress towards disability inclusion (UN 2015: SDG 17). 

Considering the complexity of the institutional landscape and the need for 
disability-specific knowledge, GIZ in Rwanda collaborates closely with one of 
the main change agents, the “National Council of Persons with Disabilities” 
(NCPD). 

This council represents the views of persons with disabilities at national 
and local levels and is a forum for advocacy and social mobilisation on issues 
affecting persons with disabilities to build their capacity and ensure participa- 
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tion in the national development. NCPD assists the Government of Rwanda 
(GoR) in implementing programs and policies that benefit persons with disa- 
bilities and strengthen the disability network in Rwanda. 

The absence of disability-disaggregated data makes it difficult to effec- 
tively advocate for the inclusion of persons with disabilities, to actively target 
measures towards persons with disabilities and to measure change, especially 
at the local level. Currently, identification and categorisation of persons with 
disabilities in Rwanda is incomplete and conducted through a medical model 
instead of the bio-psycho-social model recommended by the WHO whereby 
Washington Group (WG) questions are included. 

The development and implementation of the DMIS is designed as an in- 
clusive and participatory process. Therefore, the involved stakeholders consult 
all relevant actors in the disability movement. Representatives of Organisa- 
tions of Persons with Disability (OPD), NGOs, Development Partners (DP) 
and Government of Rwanda (GoR) institutions at central and local level were 
asked to participate in Technical Working Groups (TWG) and Steering Com- 
mittees (SC) to ensure a participatory approach. 

An important step during the implementation of the DMIS project is the 
identification of as many persons with disability as possible. Consequently, in 
every village, persons with disabilities will be interviewed through a question- 
naire developed in collaboration with relevant stakeholders. Identification of 
persons with disabilities will be administered through a questionnaire where 
only relevant questions pop up. Answers given are linked with (SDG) indica- 
tors about demographics, socio-economic status, functional limitations, assis- 
tive devices, health care utilisation, barriers, wellbeing including specific 
needs and priorities of persons with disabilities and will be the base for on- 
demand dashboards and maps for M&E purposes. 

Besides general types of questions, the questionnaire will make use of the 
Washington Group (WG) sets of questions. WG questions are the international 
standard for disability identification which are recommended for identification 
of persons with disabilities, surveys, research, and the national census. WG 
questions can capture significant impairments that result in a disability. WG 
questions focus on functions (such as walking, hearing, seeing) and are easy to 
administer for local staff. Categorisation and classification as required in the 
Ministerial Order will be automatically calculated within the DMIS environ- 
ment including printing of a Disability ID-card. 

The work of case managers, who assist persons with disabilities in the as- 
sessment, planning, referral, and monitoring of different services also at the 
district level, plays another important role. Case management is available for 
those persons with disabilities who have specific needs and additional support 
requirements assessed during the identification process. In general, these will 
be persons who have a severe type of disability. A case manager will support, 
assist, and refer but will not take over the responsibilities of the individual per- 
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son with disability. Together with a person with disability and/or their family, 
a case manager will make an Individual Support Plan (ISP) including proposed 
actions. 

Further, the Disability Service Directory provides instant information 
about all organisations including OPDs working with and for persons with dis- 
abilities throughout Rwandan districts. It is designed in a way to help persons 
with disabilities and their families to look for specific disability-related ser- 
vices and have access to all kinds of information related to disability. The di- 
rectory utilises a disability inclusive chatbot, which supports persons with dis- 
ability in an integrated web-based environment to have access to the infor- 
mation. In the directory, annual plans, reports and by-laws of the licensed ser- 
vice providers could also be uploaded for reference. 

Within a politically institutionalised and technically feasible DMIS, con- 
cerned representative bodies and individuals of Rwandan society will be able 
to express their diversity of needs, challenges, barriers, and priorities in disa- 
bility-relevant areas of life. It will support NCPD and stakeholders in the dis- 
ability sector at local and national level to make coordinated and well planned, 
targeted and evidence-based support plans and advocate for change towards 
equal participation of persons with disabilities in their communities. Finally, 
the interlinkage between disaggregated data collection and the assessment of 
specific needs helps local governments in Rwanda to design better informed 
and needs-oriented service provision for people with disabilities in their com- 
munities. 


8. Promoting social engagement among young people 
in Jordan and Lebanon 


Like many states in the region, Jordan and Lebanon face the challenge of im- 
plementing comprehensive political, social, and economic reforms, to meet the 
needs of its people, particularly the young. Over 65% of the population is cur- 
rently under 30 (World Bank 2023). These young people are playing a “waiting 
game” and are unable to make the transition from adolescence to adulthood, 
primarily due to the high rate of youth unemployment and lack of opportunities 
for economic participation. Not only are young people not involved in shaping 
policies and reform processes, but those policies and processes also do not re- 
flect their needs. Young women above all are largely excluded from participa- 
tion, while young men often experience frustration and lack of prospects 
(OECD 2022). 

The key objective of the GIZ project “Social participation and community 
engagement by young people” (SPACE) is to promote social cohesion and in- 
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tegrate vulnerable groups, especially refugees. By using different participation 
and dialogue measures, the project aims to foster a constructive relationship 
between the state and diverse groups in society and by creating spaces for civil 
society engagement. This project aims to empower particularly young women 
and men to make a positive contribution to shaping their society. The target 
group of the project consists of young women and men between 15 and 23 in 
selected municipalities in Jordan and Lebanon. It provides support and em- 
powers young people to participate in social/political dialogue and activities. 
The target group comprises young people from host communities and from a 
refugee background who could be able to share their experiences and ideas. 
Project activities also explicitly target young people who require special sup- 
port because of having been traumatised or displaced by the violent conflict 
that has raged in the region for many years now. An integrative approach that 
incorporates vulnerable groups (especially women, refugees and/or Internally 
Displaced Persons) is adopted, in line with the “do-no-harm” approach 
(UNHCR 2023). In this way, the project aims to contribute to strengthening 
social cohesion in the partner countries. 

The project implements participatory measures that strengthen the influ- 
ence young people can exert on the peaceful development of their society. 
Greater capacities for social inclusion and participation can get young people 
more involved in their communities’ social and political development, so that 
they can have an impact on peaceful and inclusive development. The inclusion 
and networking of different actors (organised and non-organised/marginalised 
young people, educational institutions, youth centres, civil society) can facili- 
tate the development. As the project provides support particularly at the local 
level, where NGOs, youth centres and sport and cultural associations are key 
cooperation partners, it therefore intends to mainstream measures at this level 
by closely involving local institutions of target municipalities in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation phases of the measures. 

Interaction between project outputs not only pinpoints existing successful 
approaches to participatory, peace-building youth work, it also empowers 
young people to influence their immediate environment directly and proac- 
tively through activities supported financially by a youth fund and create space 
within society for addressing their needs. This enables the (re)building of 
young people’s trust in their own ability to act. Finally, the sharing of success- 
fully piloted approaches at the regional level also fosters the transnational ex- 
change of information which could facilitate the scaling up of approaches at a 
later stage. 

Since the beginning of SPACE, the project has worked with approximately 
2500 young people from both countries combined, with women constituting 
over 65% and refugees around 24% of the number. The geographical span of 
the activities includes 11 governorates in Jordan and over 14 municipalities in 
Lebanon. Through different agreements with 12 partners (3 Lebanese, 8 Jor- 
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danian and 1 with both countries), along with collaborating with the Ministry 
of Youth in Jordan and municipalities in Lebanon, 13 conceptual spaces have 
been either established or utilised and 94 measures executed, using a partici- 
patory approach involving young people, including them in both the decision- 
making processes and the implementation of tasks and activities. By conduct- 
ing pre- and post-assessments, over 750 participants reported improved 
knowledge of social participation practices and a better sense of belonging 
within their communities, along with enhanced abilities in creating more in- 
clusion in their surrounding environment and coming up with solutions 
through developed technical and soft skills. Some of these young people were 
also part of the project’s Youth Advisory Committee in Jordan, where they 
were involved in a participatory manner in decisions related to project activi- 
ties in four DC projects. In Lebanon, the Youth Advisory Committee is cur- 
rently in the final steps of creation and will soon follow the same steps as its 
Jordanian counterpart, with other DC projects. To emphasise the importance 
of knowledge-sharing and dialogue exchange, national and regional forums are 
held annually, including youth and partner representatives. So far, over 300 
participants have joined across 3 regional (1 virtual and 2 physical) and 4 na- 
tional ones, discussing youth-related needs and expectations, and developing 
their skills in various topics. 

A fundamental results hypothesis for the project is that young people 
whose trust in their own abilities is strengthened are accordingly able to par- 
ticipate in a more targeted manner in their social environment and in the social 
and political development in their communities. As such they will also be able 
to contribute actively to peaceful and inclusive development. The inclusion 
and networking of different actors (organised and marginalised young people, 
local administrations, educational institutions, youth centres and civil society), 
including at the regional level, will enable the development and implementa- 
tion of integrated approaches to peaceful and inclusive development. 


1. Participation by young people in decision-making processes in DC projects. 
The project aims at significantly improving the participation of young people 
in the implementation of selected DC projects in Jordan and Lebanon. Through 
participatory measures, such as the introduction of a youth council, this partic- 
ipation will give young people a chance, in a modest way, to contribute actively 
to decision making. The results hypothesis is that the insights gained in this 
way, being a positive example of young people’s involvement in decision- 
making processes, could provide a model for other acts of participation. This 
is because there is a need for more physical and virtual public spaces to en- 
courage personal growth and development of young people and enable them 
to exert influence in the social and political sphere. 


2. Improving scope for young people to use physical and virtual public spaces 
in accordance with their needs. This activity aims to mainstream measures by 
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closely involving the Ministry of Youth and local institutions in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of measures, in what the project set up a youth 
fund that will enable young people to design and implement 80 small and micro 
projects, selected according to an agreed list of criteria, in their immediate en- 
vironment. Here, the results hypothesis is that young men and women will be 
able to develop and implement measures that lead to the shaping of peaceful 
spaces that are defined as safe, non-violent physical or virtual locations where 
young people can spend time and/or further their personal development. 


3. Initiating mutual learning, dialogue and networking events on youth promo- 
tion with the involvement of youth organisations from the partner countries. 
This activity carried out 15 different pilot approaches for participatory youth 
work by youth organisations supported by the project in both partner countries. 
The hypothesis here is that the exchange of information (either in virtual or 
face-to-face forums) between civil society actors from both countries will fa- 
cilitate an evaluation of the development impacts of the piloted project ap- 
proaches as well as the long-term provision of digital data for third parties. 
This will result in scaling up and sharing of approaches that will pave the way 
for young people to have a greater influence on shaping peaceful spaces. 


9. Conclusion 


The three GIZ program approaches in three different partner countries (North 
Macedonia, Rwanda and Jordan) described above, illustrate impressively how 
the living conditions of disadvantaged population groups are taken into focus 
in the context of German Development Cooperation. According to these three 
promising practices, there are key success factors which contribute to a more 
inclusive community. First, through systematic and disaggregated data collec- 
tion at local (North Macedonia) and national (Rwanda) level, local govern- 
ments design social services in a more needs- and demand-oriented manner. 
Second, a close collaboration with and involvement of representatives of mar- 
ginalised population groups ensure a better understanding of social grievances 
and inequalities at the municipal level and improve the communication capac- 
ities and ways of dialogue between citizens and the state. And finally, the cre- 
ation of physical and virtual spaces for political participation at national and 
local governmental level (Jordan) offers opportunities to young people to ex- 
press their own interests and needs vis-a-vis state bodies. It helps to further 
strengthen the trust and self-confidence of young citizens in their ability to 
influence decision-making processes and in taking on their role as self- 
advocates to effectively defend and express their own rights in the political 
arena at local and central level. 
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Enhancing participation at the local level 
toward inclusive communities. Presumption 
of the subsidiarity principle for local decision- 
making from the perspective of Ghanaian 
decentralisation and local government policy 


Paul Kwaku Larbi Anderson 


Introduction 


The underlying principle of an inclusive community is the maximum involve- 
ment of the people in the local decision-making process, especially in the plan- 
ning and implementation of policies and programs that directly affect them. 
Accordingly, global policy frameworks such as the United Nations (UN) 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development and the New Urban Agenda Quito Dec- 
laration on Sustainable Cities and Human Settlements for All highlight the role 
of decentralisation and local governance for sustainable and inclusive societies 
(United Nations 2015, 2016). 

Decentralisation reforms have been pursued by various countries across 
the globe to promote local decision-making and bring governance closer to the 
people by accelerating and enhancing local development while upholding the 
rights of the community. On that basis, the decentralisation and local govern- 
ment concept is broadly defined and implemented variously due to differences 
in the size and structure of governments. Accordingly, international institu- 
tions, like the Council of Europe, the European Commission, the United Na- 
tions, and the World Bank, mostly employ a general definition of the decen- 
tralisation concept. For instance, according to the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD 2019), decentralisation refers to poli- 
cies that give subnational governments, elected by universal suffrage, a variety 
of authorities, responsibilities, and resources previously held by the central 
government to act on behalf of the people. This implies transferring adminis- 
trative authority such as planning, decision-making, and revenue mobilisation 
from the central government to local governments, federal units, and semi-au- 
tonomous public establishments. 

Decentralisation and local governance provide the opportunity for govern- 
ments across the globe to provide a platform to advance the common good of 
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the people. Such governmental duties are carried out effectively through the 
transfer of authority, and responsibility for carrying out functions at the local 
level based on the principle of subsidiarity. Notwithstanding, whenever the lo- 
cal institution or the lower hierarchical level is unable to carry out the assigned 
function effectively, a higher echelon of government must intervene (Pavy 
2023). The subsidiarity principle as applied to decentralisation and local gov- 
ernance seeks to ensure some degree of independence for a lower level in re- 
lation to a higher authority, specifically, for a local unit in relation to the central 
government (Cahill 2016, 2017a). 

In this paper, decentralisation and local government are discussed in 
greater length with emphasis on the various forms, dimensions, policy formu- 
lation, and prospects from the Ghanaian perspective. It further scrutinises the 
presumption of the subsidiarity principle for local decision-making from the 
perspective of Ghanaian decentralisation and local government policy. Ac- 
cordingly, it is organised into three sections and employs secondary source 
material analysis. The first section gives an overview of the concept of decen- 
tralisation and local government. It provides a variety of definitions of decen- 
tralisation from related relevant literature and an overview of its nature, forms, 
objectives, and practice from the Ghanaian perspective. In the second section, 
the background of the subsidiarity principle and its implementation strategies 
are reviewed. In addition, it examines subsidiarity as a principle for governance 
and social organisation in the local decision-making process. The third section 
provides a concise view of Ghana’s strategy for encouraging citizen participa- 
tion in local government on the assumption of the subsidiarity principle. 


1. The concept of decentralisation and local 
governance 


Recent years have seen an increase in global interest in decentralisation as a 
means of removing the burden of centralisation while fostering the growth of 
an effective democratic culture by enhancing participation in the decision- 
making process at the local level. Decentralisation is seen as a way of mobilis- 
ing support for national development policies by making them better known at 
the local level. The reason being that greater involvement in development plan- 
ning and administration by allowing people from various backgrounds to par- 
ticipate in decision-making more actively strengthens national unity and thus 
helps to promote effective democratic culture. It is argued that fairness in the 
distribution of government resources for investment is more likely to be at- 
tained when decision-making is established with input from members of a wide 
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range of political, religious, ethnic, and social groups (Cohen 2002; Martinez- 
Vazquez/Vaillancourt 2011; OECD 2019). 

From the global perspective, the decentralisation concept is broad with nu- 
merous sub-components. Therefore, definitions and categorisations are re- 
quired. According to the United Nations Development Program (UNDP) (Alt- 
mann et al. 2000), decentralisation refers to the restructuring or reorganisation 
of authority so that institutions of governance at the central, regional, and local 
levels share responsibility in accordance with the principle of subsidiarity, im- 
proving the overall quality and effectiveness of the system of governance while 
boosting the authority and capabilities of sub-national levels. Similarly, the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD 2019) de- 
scribes decentralisation as a measure that transfers a range of powers, respon- 
sibilities, and resources from the central government to subnational govern- 
ments, defined as legal entities elected by universal suffrage and having some 
degree of autonomy. In the view of (Ayee 2008), decentralisation is the prac- 
tice of transferring significant authority, responsibility, and fiscal and human 
resources to local government units for the development of their areas of juris- 
diction. Mewes (201 la) adds that decentralisation is the practice of administra- 
tion by which considerable autonomy is given to sub-political governmental 
bodies and institutions at the local level to make decisions and implement pol- 
icies and programs to promote socio-economic development. Explaining fur- 
ther, Mookherjee (2006) asserts that decentralisation is not only about the 
transfer of power, authority, and responsibility from the centre to the periphery 
but a process of redefining the structures and procedures of governance to bring 
democracy and development closer to the people, especially at the local level. 

Largely, four types of decentralisation are identified in the literature 
(Antwi-Boasiako 2014; Martinez-Vazquez/Vaillancourt 2011; Schneider 
2003) as political, administrative, fiscal, and market-related norms. These 
types of decentralisation overlap in definition and approach to implementation 
and come in different forms based on the nature of government. Political de- 
centralisation involves creating sub-national units of administration with the 
power to make decisions and implement policies within the framework of de- 
mocratisation to ease the workload of the central government. The sub-units of 
the statutory structure such as states, provinces, municipalities, or districts are 
given the legal authority to elect their representatives and to set up a budget. 
The objective of political decentralisation is to enhance participatory democ- 
racy by bringing governance closer to the people. Ideally, political decentrali- 
sation requires that sub-national officials are not appointed by or be subject to 
undue influence from the central government but must be elected through uni- 
versal adult suffrage. Notwithstanding, political decentralisation is influenced 
by distinct features such as geography, ethnicity, and language. It is assumed 
that political decentralisation offers greater opportunities for participation and 
is relevant to diverse interests at the local level as the selection of representa- 
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tives allows the people to choose officials with close contact to the community 
(Ahwoi 2010; Cohen 2002; Schneider 2003). 

Administrative decentralisation involves the allocation of authority, re- 
sponsibility, and resources from the central government to sub-units of admin- 
istration for public services provision. Administrative decentralisation can take 
the form of deconcentrating, delegation, or devolution. In de-concentration, the 
central government grants administrative and supervisory authority to minis- 
tries, departments, and agencies to take decisions and implement policies on 
behalf of the government. The practice which is also known as decongestion 
is aimed at reducing the workload of the central government. Delegation is 
considered a functional activity where power given to the sub-units of admin- 
istration to act is not guaranteed and therefore can be withdrawn at any point 
in time. In the case of devolution, power is legally granted to the sub-govern- 
mental bodies and institutions at the regional and local levels. Devolution en- 
sures a strict sense of decentralisation as the transfer of authority is derived 
from legal rules accompanied by full responsibilities. Until the last decades of 
the twentieth century, decentralisation was mainly in the form of de-concen- 
tration and almost without exception (Ahwoi 2010; Mewes 2011b; Schneider 
2003). 

Fiscal decentralisation entails the distribution of resources and granting of 
authority by a central body to sub-units for financial management to enhance 
the decision-making and implementation process. This involves the authority 
to raise and collect revenue, make an expenditure, and reallocate resources to 
sub-national levels of administration. Fiscal decentralisation comprehensive 
and traceable since it has everything to do with budgetary practices. For local 
government units to perform their functions effectively, adequate measures 
such as the authority to source funding from the central government and gen- 
erate their revenue are put in place through fiscal decentralisation. Depending 
on the nature of the government set up, fiscal decentralisation takes different 
forms such as self-financing, co-financing, intergovernmental transfers, and 
local revenue mobilisation. In most cases, for instance in Ghana, the local gov- 
ernment units are assigned the legal authority to impose taxes and levies to 
raise revenue for development. 

Market-related decentralisation takes the form of privatisation and dereg- 
ulation that seeks to transfer functions and responsibilities from the central 
government to the private sector and is carried out by businesses, cooperatives, 
non-governmental organisations, and community groups. It is usually coordi- 
nated by central government market growth policies such as value chain de- 
velopment, inclusiveness, and industrial strategy. Decentralisation of national 
markets aims to enhance participation and inclusiveness by offering job oppor- 
tunities, products, and financial access to the people. In addition, it offers op- 
portunities for people to take part in economic activities. 
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2. Policy formulation and implementation 
of decentralisation and local government 
in Ghana 


The decentralisation and local government policy is an essential element of 
democratic governance because they create a conducive atmosphere for bring- 
ing decision-making and service delivery closer to the people. The political 
ideology that initiated the decentralisation and local government reform in 
Ghana was the Provisional National Defence Council (PNDC), a military gov- 
ernment led by Jerry John Rawlings in 1988. The objective at the time was to 
usher the country into democratic governance by increasing civic participation 
at the local level (Boamah 2018; Gocking 2005; Jumah 2011). According to 
Ahwoi (2010) and Ayee (2008), the idea behind the decentralisation policy in 
Ghana was to increase participation at the local level and also to reduce the 
workload on the central government by devolving power and responsibilities 
to local units in the area of policy initiation and implementation. Accordingly, 
a comprehensive local government and decentralisation policy was instituted 
by the government of Ghana in 1988 with the passage of the Provisional Na- 
tional Defence Council (PNDC) Law 207 establishing Metropolitan, Munici- 
pal, and District Assemblies (MMDAs) with remarkable legislative, executive, 
budgeting, and planning powers. 

The decentralisation policy in Ghana was given credence by the 1992 
fourth republican constitution when the country was re-legitimised in a multi- 
party election. Essentially, the country acknowledged political, administrative, 
and fiscal decentralisation as the fundamental basis of enhancing civic partici- 
pation in the decision-making process and consolidating democratic values. 
For effective implementation, the policy framework was replaced by an act of 
parliament (Act 462) in 1993 which was amended (Act 936) in 2016. The fun- 
damental basis for the act (Act 462) was the provision made in the 1992 Con- 
stitution of the Republic of Ghana in Article 240 (1) which recommends that 
as far as possible local governments in Ghana should be decentralised. Accord- 
ing to (Ahwoi 2000), the core objective was “affording all possible opportuni- 
ties to the people to participate in decision-making at every level in national 
life and government’. Under the decentralisation policy in Ghana, the sub-na- 
tional administration consists of the Regional Coordinating Council (RCC), 
the four-tier Metropolitan, the three-tier Municipal or District Assembly, the 
Urban, Town, Area, Zonal (UTAZ) council, and the unit committee. Conven- 
tionally, the unit committee forms the basic unit whilst the Regional Coordi- 
nating Council (RCC) represents the highest level of decentralised local gov- 
ernment structure. The MMDAs are established as the hub of decentralised 
government administration with deliberative, legislative, and executive func- 
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tions. They are assigned the responsibility (Act 936) of bringing about the in- 
tegration of political, administrative, and development support needed to 
achieve a more equitable allocation of power, wealth, and geographically dis- 
persed development in Ghana. Essentially the MMDAs are constituted as the 
planning authority for the district. The Local Government Act (Act 936) of 
2016 stipulates the functions of the District Assemblies which are principally 
aimed at improving the quality of life of the people through better political 
representation. 

The decentralisation and local government policy in Ghana as noted in its 
policy formulation and implementation seeks to ensure that every person has 
the right to take part in the decisions that have an impact on their community. 
In decentralisation, the principle of subsidiarity which seeks to guarantee some 
degree of independence for a lower authority in relation to the higher level or 
for a local unit in a hierarchical order is often invoked (Cohen 2002; Pavy 
2023). 


3. Background to the subsidiarity principle 


The idea behind the subsidiarity principle is rooted in Catholic social thought. 
It posits that a person’s concerns should first be resolved at the family, com- 
munity, or parish level, and only when those levels are unable to handle the 
matter should it be resolved at the central level. The notion behind it was to 
restrict higher authority from interfering unduly in private or community life, 
which was seen as a constraint to the (Catholic) church. This implies that the 
local level is granted some degree of authority and resources to act and operate 
within the parameters set by the central authority. The general objective of the 
subsidiarity principle is to ensure some level of independence for a lower au- 
thority with respect to a higher entity. Ultimately, it provides the basis for the 
allocation of powers and responsibilities from the base to the peripheries. The 
principle is applied purposely to enhance the organisation of social groups in 
reaction against disproportionate individualism (Cahill 2016). 

The subsidiarity principle can be traced back to Althusius (1563-1638), 
who developed an early theory of it based on Orthodox Calvinism, on the no- 
tion that communities and associations have a crucial role in helping (“sub- 
sidia”) individuals to meet their needs for leading holy lives (Follesdal 2013). 
It was later developed as a social philosophy and Catholic social theory with 
the publication of the encyclical Rerum Novarum on May 15, 1891, by Pope 
Leo XIII. Although the publication did not use the term subsidiarity specifi- 
cally, it did place a strong emphasis on the relationships between the state and 
society, people’s economic well-being, and the duties and obligations that 
eventually came to be linked with the idea behind it. Later, in 1931, Pope Pius 
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XI formally endorsed the subsidiarity principle in the papal Quadragesima 
Anno. Subsequently, from the 1960s onwards, Catholic social theorists such 
as Oswald von Nell-Breuning and Gustav Gundlach embraced subsidiarity as 
a principle in governance and social organisation (Cahill 2016). 

As it relates to the European Union (EU), the adoption of a single Euro- 
pean Act (Article 130 R, 4) on jurisdiction popularised the application of the 
subsidiarity principle in modern times. The act permits certain matters to be 
addressed adequately by individual member states. However, it mandates the 
European Union to intervene in areas where the competencies of member states 
are in question. (Kersbergen/Verbeek 2004). 

In the framework of governance, the subsidiarity principle has anchored 
the assumption that the autonomy of local units should be recognised and sup- 
ported, and that the central authority must provide sustenance when the lower 
(local unit) is unable to address pressing challenges. This means that even 
though a local unit is given some level of autonomy, the central authority has 
a role to play to ensure that the right things are done, and the local authorities 
are given the resources needed to complement what could be mobilised locally 
to enhance development (Drew/Grant 2017). 


4. Subsidiarity as a principle in governance 
and social organisation that holds the people 
together and as a presumption 
for local decision-making 


An important feature of the subsidiarity principle is situating the individual at 
the core of the social organisation. In that context, the principle goes beyond 
organisational structure but is applied to connect the welfare of the individual 
and society as well as define state-society relationships. Ultimately, it provides 
the basis for the allocation of powers and responsibilities from the centre to the 
peripheries. As a normative principle of justice, it links to three basic ideas. 
The first is philosophical acceptance, which serves as a prism through which 
modern societies are analysed and as a tenet for institutional development. The 
second is technical acceptability, which serves as the foundation for examining 
power imbalances between levels of government and potential power redistri- 
bution. The context for philosophical and technological difficulties is provided 
by the third, which is legal acceptance (Cahill 2016; Mulé/Walzenbach 2019). 

When the subsidiarity principle is used in local decision-making, it typi- 
cally results in a differentiated functional distribution of tasks and responsibil- 
ities. For instance, in line with the decentralisation and local governance policy 
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in Ghana, the national government sets principles and minimum standards for 
the regional and local levels in social and public services delivery. This implies 
that the subsidiarity principle always relates to the level of the users, the resi- 
dents, and the local communities, not just the level at which tasks are distrib- 
uted among the several levels of government. In many instances, only with the 
participation of the people can a specific problem be solved efficiently and 
sustainably. Respectively, the principle requires a higher authority to ensure a 
certain level of independence for a lower authority and to promote local ac- 
countability. However, if a lower authority lacks the resources and ability to 
act efficiently, the principle requires that a higher authority step in and regulate 
when necessary (Follesdal 2013; Komonchak 1988). Presumably, it encour- 
ages interventions as a way of helping people to help themselves. Moreover, 
the subsidiarity principle necessitates the localisation of social problem-solv- 
ing, including the duty to make sure that people are ready to fully engage in 
group decision-making over issues that impact them and their communities. It 
serves as a guide for defining power, and redistribution of authority to make it 
more operational (Cahill 2016, 2017b; Mulé/Walzenbach 2019). 

The subsidiarity principle is applicable in decentralisation when it comes 
to local decision-making and helps with the allocative function and responsi- 
bilities. In this instance, the lower levels are assigned the responsibility of tax- 
ing, local spending, and other regulatory activities unless a compelling case 
can be established for allocating them to a higher level. For instance, in the 
Ghanaian decentralisation and local government policy, the district assemblies 
are charged with the responsibility for the overall development of the districts. 
It further mandates the zonal council at the bottom of the decentralised struc- 
ture to mobilise community members to participate in the decision-making 
process, raise revenue, and implement policies on behalf of the people. Based 
on this mandate, the local people are given some level of authority and re- 
sources to act and operate within specific boundaries defined by the central 
government. The implication is that, even though the focus on decentralisation 
at the onset was to decongest central government, a recent shift has been to 
empower local authorities to mobilise resources and get the people to be ac- 
tively involved in identifying their needs and be part of the solution (Ahwoi 
2000; Anderson 2022a; Popic/Patel 2011). 


5. Ghana’s strategy for encouraging citizen 
participation in local government 


Ghana has one of Africa’s most extensive histories of democratic government 
and a decentralised local governance system. In accordance with Article 1 of 
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Chapter 1 of the 1992 Constitution of the Republic of Ghana, “sovereignty re- 
sides in the people of Ghana in whose name and for whose welfare the powers 
of government are to be exercised in the manner and within the limits laid 
down in the Constitution”. This and other articles guarantee citizens the right 
to unrestricted speech and the ability to participate in the decision-making pro- 
cess whether at the national or local level. For instance, the Local Government 
Act (462) of Ghana states that local participation initiates the entire planning 
process from the local to the national level. It stipulates that in the decentralised 
system, Regional Coordinating Councils (RCCs) oversee regional issues, 
while Metropolitan, Municipal, and District Assemblies (MMDAs) oversee lo- 
cal matters. This decentralised framework aims to foster effective participation 
in local decision-making (Anderson 2022a, 2022b; Ayee 2008; Boamah 2018). 
Consequently, participation in the decision-making process in Ghana takes 
different forms, such as information sharing, program input, voting, represen- 
tation, association, and cooperation. These forms of participation allow the 
community members to be part of specific discussions and contribute to the 
local and national decision-making process. For instance, national elections are 
held in Ghana every four years to choose the president and members of parlia- 
ment. Correspondingly, local-level elections are also held in all the MMDAs 
to elect local representatives every four years. The process provides an oppor- 
tunity for community members not only to choose a leader but to decide who 
represents them at a higher level. The assumption is that in a democracy, the 
level of provision of public goods and services that inure to the benefit of mem- 
bers of a given community has some correlation with the level of citizens’ par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process (Anderson 2022a; MLGRD 2015). 


6. Conclusion 


The decentralisation and local government policy play distinctive roles not just 
to transfer authority, resources, and responsibilities but to broaden civic par- 
ticipation in local decision-making. Therefore, effective implementation of the 
policy has the potential to strengthen the local government’s capacity to reach 
out to the generality of the people in public service delivery for the common 
good. 

In Ghana, the local government act (Act 936) establishes sub-district struc- 
tures and accords them functions based on the subsidiarity principle. These 
structures such as the Urban, Town, Area, Zonal (UTAZ) council, provide a 
way for members of the community to communicate their needs and aspira- 
tions to the municipal assembly. The decentralisation policy stipulates that the 
devolution of some functions and authority to the local structures has legal 
implications that make the transfer of certain functions irreversible. As a result, 
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the local authority is required to be equipped with the expertise to carry out the 
function that is devolved. In the case where the competencies of the local au- 
thority are in question, they are required to be equipped with the necessary 
resources to carry out their functions effectively. Fiscal decentralisation is a 
major area in which the subsidiarity principle is applied to a significant extent 
in the Ghanaian local governance system. For instance, the local government 
act (Act 936) requires the central government to allocate not less than 5 percent 
of all government revenue each fiscal year to the District Assemblies Common 
Fund (DACF) secretariat. This fund is then divided anong MMDAs in accord- 
ance with a formula approved by the Ghanaian Parliament. In addition to that, 
the local government act gives MMDAs the authority to set rates and to collect 
taxes as well as non-tax income including rates, license fees, and fines. The 
main purpose for establishing this fund and the mandate to collect taxes is to 
offer funding to help the local government’s development efforts based on the 
subsidiarity principle. 

Notwithstanding, the subsidiarity principle is predicated on the question 
of responsibility, albeit with different perspectives. As in the case of Ghana as 
a unitary state, the upward accountability of the MMDAs to the central gov- 
ernment threatens the district assemblies’ autonomy. The decentralisation pol- 
icy just gives off the idea that the MMDAs are in charge, but in reality, the 
central government exerts greater control over them and so restrains their au- 
thority. In this regard, it can be said that subsidiarity as a principle in decen- 
tralised governance and social organisation is applied in a different context 
concerning the domain, objectives, role, and allocation of functions by the cor- 
responding authority. Be that as it may, there is a common ground that builds 
on the foundation that decision-making should involve the generality of the 
people as much as possible to allows the people to demonstrate some degree 
of community control. 
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